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— gre ors Pat 

and Countries, have been recerv 
punt” og and read with admiration. But 
in the annals of what Nation "ſhall we find à ſeries 
of noble decds and heroic atchievements, more glo- 
rious and 1 nt, than what are recorded of En- 
gliſhmen and Britons ? And though no regular hiſ- 
tory of them hath been before attempted, they never- 
| theles deſerve'the pen of a Livy or a Tacitus, to do 
juſtice to their merit, and immortalize their fame. 
Under ſuch hiſtorians, the glowing page would warm 
the Heart of every reader, and fire the boſums of 
the brave and free, with that facred flame of Virtue. 
and Patriotiſm, that mn 
trious Anceſtors, 

E de Yves bn bf th e Ke” 
en hhpin en "and the ſingular and fortuitous 
events deſcribed, the Prince and the Subject may alike 
derive uſeful leſſons of inſtruction and advice. | To 
the prince, they will teach that dignity of ſentiment, 
d ee er — 2 — 15 
of wiſdom and vabur. They will teach him firmneſs 
in war, and punctuality in his engagements ; patience 
under adverſe fortune, and moderation when crowned 
with fucceſs. mr 
deportment, yet princely demeanour, which enſures 
the affeckions of a people, and the applauſe of the F 


| world. Ta the ſubject they will teach due ſubordina- 


tion---grateful reſpe&t---loyal attachment---national 
integrity---and the love of Freedom. The warrior 
might alſo learn, from the battles herein deſcribed, 
i but 

2 that 


! 
j 
E 
k 
5 
EY 
L 
; 
: 
1 


1 


PREFACE. 


that a choſen and ubdaufted few, may ſometimes 


: deer army, rr 


a proper. attachment to their leader. 
ry: the happy Conftitution of this country, the | 
Soldier and the Sailor, and the Commander in Chief, 
fight from the ſame impulſe. of national liberty and 
honour... Hence it is that our brave tars, and veteran 


troops, poſſeſs that ſteady courage and cool intrepidity, 


july aſcribed to them: And bange in condliie of 
difculty and difaivantage+--of inequality and danger 


---led on by good officers, and encouraged by mild 


diſcipline, they die rather than deſert their poſts---they 
overcome every obſtacle---they triumph both by ſea 


and er, the ſplendour of the Britiſh arms be- 
comes more and more conſpicuous. 

No appointment in the Army or Navy, Wiebe 
without a certain truſt annexed to it; it is therefore 


3 the duty of eyery officer, whatever be his ſtation, to 


a Acquit himſelf with celerity and perſeverance, which 
fail not to enſure reſpect and approbation. 


| It is not 
the elerated ſtation. that 'attradis applauſe ; it is the 


activity, prudence, courage, integrity, and humanity, 


of him ws commands. Theſe conſtitute dignity of 


| character, and form the Soldier and the Hero. They 


draw upon him the admiration and the love ping 


kind, while trophies of glory and honour thicken 
FFF | 


ſetting bounds to the ambitious views of 


iron arm of tyrann 
of the military character is therefore of the hi 


"= Kni 


e Tus 
iv NAVAL any MILITARY.” 
. 1 8 's hy 0 KR * 


or Tux 


WARS or ; ENGLAND. 


| Or WAR AND WARRIORS. 


HE origin licy of war, and the pl 75 
9 1 . N have it th gr 


neceſſity of repelling hoſtile - invaſion---of 


rinces---and of reſ wing injured innocence from the 
and oppreſſion. The digni 


conſideration, and cannot be better explained than 
by tracing it back to the remoter ages of Chivalry 

:Aithood when heroic virtue, and ſkill f in 
arms, — the pride and boaſt of every Court in 


Europe. To aſcertain the period at which this order 


ſprung up, and the ci es to which its origin 


was $ owing, is, however, no eaſy taſk. 


iſtory of ſociety, 1 a multiplicity of col. 
Nen facts appear inter woven together, and cauſcs 
and effects run into each other by a gradation ſo im- 
tible ; that it is exceedingly. difficult, even for 
the niceſt eye, to diſcern cauſes-from their immediate 


| * or R * 


; * 


oy * f 


rude and iſiterate. Even the principal events af that 


0d, emigrations, wars, the eſtabliſhment of 
of Es and forms af government, have been 


1 and in many inſtances unfaithfully, 
But the tranſactions which took in 
the courſe of civil «= 22 e, and 
which, though leſs ſtriking, muſt, have atways pre- 
* 8 RR 1 — have 
thoug unwart 1an tao 

V 

Add to theſe difficulties which oppaſe qur reſearches | 
on this ſubject, that the nations of Europe were in 
that age a mixed multitude, conſiſting of the abarigmal 
inhabitants, he, though either ſubdued by the Ro- 
man arms, or at leaſt compelled to retire to the woods 
and mountains, ſtill abſtinately retained their primitive 
manners and cuſtoms 3 Raman colonies, and ſuch of 
the original inhabitants of the countries in which theſe 
were liſhed, as had yielded nat only ta the arms 
of the Romans, but alſo to the influence of their laws, 
arts, and manners; and the barbarians, who pro- 
exeding from the northern regions of Aſia and Eu- 
tope, the wilds of Scytbia and Germany, diſſolved 
the fabric of the Roman empire, and made themſelves 
beds of Europe. Amid this confuſion of nations, 
wikituttons, and cuſtoms, it becomes almoſt impoſ- 


ble to trace any regular ſeries of cauſes and effects. 


Yet as the hiſtory of that period is not entirely un- 


Known to us, and the obſcure and imperfe& records 


in which it is ee why they commemorate the: 
more remarkable events, throw a faint light on the 
caltoms, manners, and ordinary tranſactiens, of the 
ge z we can at leaſt cullect ſome circumſtanees, which, 
they did not of themſelves give riſe to the inſtitu- 


tion of chivalry, mult certainly have co-operatet with 


a 


| WARS vr *'ENGLAND. . 7 
_ ethers to that end. We my cen beallowed; E we 
with due diffidence and caution, to deduce, 
ö a conſideration of the effect, ſome inferences 

the cauſe ;; from thoſe particulars of se 
ST 


77. Pt. Ever 
a 
| . 
and illiterate age. 
Ditto of rank: 1 Vwrid 
ceſſary to the exiſtence of civil order. Een ths | 
ſimpleſt and rudeſt ſocial eſtabliſhmenta, we find not | 
merely the natural diſtinctions of weak and | 
— . parent and child, haſband and ; 
theſe are always accom . 
their inſtitution to the invention of man, and the con- 


ſent, either cr or formal, of the ſociety 
whom. they In 33 1 Sonny 
3 oonſtitute an eſ- 


Saarl and important per af mechaniſm ' of 


F Aufl dino ie dssd 
mankind, is that which ſeparates the bold and 
warrior from thoſe whole feebleneſs of body and 

6b Cp pan gs es: 


„ eee rude nations, who are but 
ee 


the adv of ſocial 

is more remarkably, eminent 

- than in any other ſtate of ſociety ety. The ferodity of the 
ns por omar = et Tre arg 
tinual hoſtilities among tribes ; the ele- 
ments of nature, and the brute inhabitants of the fo- 
teſt, are not yet reduced to be ſubſervient to the will 


of man; and theſe, with other concomitant circum- 


ſtances, render the warrior, who is equally diſtinguiſh- 

6d by cunning and vaour, more uſe and repeat 

— the boundaries ſociety | 
as the of 

Rog al Cane aaron 

claſſes 


— — 


o — — 


8 


periority over thoſe to whom their uſe is unknown, 
than what the horſemati-poſſeſſes over him who fights 


rank between the eaatos and and the p 


— 


HISTORY or rus” 


e ite uicht it is aleady diſtinguiſhed are again 
8 a and the acqui- 
282 rer 

now ariſe orders 
. 4 

tn they ce Difference of armour, and different 


modes Kl 7 diſcipline, produce diſtinction of or- 
thoſe who practiſe the arts of war; While 
other cireumſtanoes, originating from the ſame general 


ders among 


e ee og Wren eee ere | 
the intervals of peace. ; 

None of the new diftinfions which are introduced , 
among men, with reſpect to the diſcipline and con- 
duct of war, in conſequence of the acquiſition of pro- 
perty and the invention of arts, is more remarkable 
than that occaſioned by the uſe of horſes in « 
expeditions, and the training of them to the evolu- 
tions of the military art. Eire-arms, it is true, give 
to thoſe who are with them a greater ſu- 


on foot. But the uſe of fire arms is of ſuch impor- 
tance in war, and the expence attending it ſo inconſi- : 
derable, that wherever theſe have been introduced, 
they have ſeldom been confined to one particular order 
in an army ; and therefore thi ey produce-indeed a re- ; 


markable, though tranſient, Aion among differ- 
ent nations; but eſtabliſh no permanent diſtinctions in 
the armies of any one nation. But to maintain a horſe, 


. furniture, to manage him 


with and vigour, are circumſtanoes which 


have inv ee dez and conſpicuous 
Adden the m order, wherever bodies 


of cavalry have fo The Roman equites, 


who; though they berame ut lengtd 2 be ef den 


and farmers general, were originally the only — 4 of 


cavalry employed by the Rate, - Ong» 
belans ; — 2 
elegance 


4. 


"WARS or en 
[df their ritiefnbrs were: fültuble 


| ee. 
2 2 gg tb eee 


. brated monarthiex' of Afla, eee 
| *valled at u fim period, 
Sieg the cifcuniffances md 
this diftmtion depends are fict fuch 
_— ee 
region of the globe, we may hops 
'4 a Og age watriors of TS 
as well as mon the Gyeeles or From 
Table tran ef e Marty un, 
we leuten, that the German Witriors a diffine- 
tion forte hat of 


on which 
nitiſt be B- 
to es heir effets 


fonght on horſeback and thoſe whs 


yu 2 2 


Al of relpett.” "They did not gene- 
vi an tg Bp? of ot. Ther al but th 
__ aniniated them. by their exhwracioes 10 Uiſtinguith 


No. 1. 
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10 8 HIS TO RY or * uE 6 1 7 
conſidered with a ſacred veneration, as endowed with 
prophetic powers, capable to foreſee events hid in the 


Womb of futurity, and even to influence the will of 


| the deities. Hence, though domeſtic duties, w 


their N rovince, yet they were not harſhly 
treated nor 2 e to a ſtate of ſlavery. | There ap- 


pears indeed a ſtriking analogy between the condition 
of the women among the rude ſoldiers of Sparta, and 


the rank which they occupied among the warlike can- 


tons of Germany. Perhaps, indeed, the German 
were {till more honourable 2 the Spartan women; 
as they were taught to wield the magic w 
ſuperſtition, which in Greece were appropriated to 
It appears, therefore, that, in the foreſts of Ger- 


many at leaſt, if not in the more northern regions of 


_ , Afia and Europe, the conquerors of the Roman em- 
pire, before they LL into its provinces, treated 
their women with a degree of reſpe& unknown to moſt 
of the nations of ee that the character of the 
warrior was likewiſe highly honourable, being under- 
Rood to unite all thoſe qualities which were in the 
r ot. 
hen thoſe nations {allied from their deſerts and 
foreſts, over-ran the Roman empire, and. eſtabliſhed 


themſelves in ies provinces, the which took 
Place on their circumſtances was remarkable; and by 


2 natural influence, it could not but produce an equally 
remarkable change on their habits, cuſtoms, and man- 


they could not now fail to be different 


ners. The. great e remain; but 
up in a. 


manner. Here, however, the records of hiſtory are 
peculiarly imperfect. We have no Cæſar or Tacitus 


to l or direct our reaſonings; the Gothic 
nations 


own miſeties, as to be negligent of the changes which 
 Jappened around them. Ber as ſoon 49th gh of 


_ Om. ˙ w ot ax toÞ.s - 


8 — 
Pawns en am a wo. a. ws. a. 


Nati not yet learned to read and write; and 
the Romans were ſo depreſſed under the ſenſe of their 
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hiftory begins in to dawn, we find that the le: 
features of the character were not 
but only modified in a particular manner, m ene 


quence of their mixin among a more poliſhed people, ©.- 
becoming eee wich the twxuries of life bod a. 


ring extenſive power and property. br 
1880 who fought on horſeback now began to be 
diſtinguiſhed with peculiar honours, The manners of 


f the watrior'too were become more cultivated, and his 
ſpirit more humane. Leiſure and opulence, with the 
influence of a poliſhed le, even though in a ſtate 


of 9 taught thoſe ians to aſpire after more 
leaſures and more ſplendid amuſements than 
ley ich they had been before ſatisfied wich. I 8 
influence of Chriſtianity too, which, Genf bes | 
c— was till ben to the fe N 


concurred to poliſh their 1 > of 8 
ED Garter Hence, e 


and in the beginning of the eleventh century, we 
Knighthood, with that romantic 
humanity, by which it was principally diff 
make its ap ce. 8 * 
The ee 5 
was nom carried to extremity.” It was amidſt ſcenes 
of death and 'peril that the young wefe educated ;' it 
was by fone nt feats of Peel that the ambitious 
their manhood, All the honours they knew. 


_ vere allotted to the brave The fword opened the 
path to glory. It was in the field that the ingenious 
and the no ; flattered moſt their pri and acquired - 


an alcendency, The ftrength of their bodies, and the 
vigour of their counſels, ſurrounded them with wars. 
riors, and liſted them to command; 

© But, among theſe nations, when'the individual fol | 
the call of valour, and wiſhed to try his 


againſt an enemy, he could not of his'own authonty” 
ihe te lane and th jan. 6 


9 a . - * , ye | 
: - a g 


þ e 1 Ber oy 
| Slpes him with « gd 
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» — ſuch havi 


bete having 
with his ſword 


lain, and why; being therefore 1; 
es EIS | 


zer 
rich merchandiſe, and the priſq of 
males whoſe. fathers. or lovers 


e 


(Hot. ons erte, . bee er eye in the 


3 


and rapine, to ſecure and prote& che ladzes,. ' 
Amo ra an of efs 
— — y lords o — . . r 
and received the if eee 
the fe knits e e 


| — contelled himſelf, TT. | 
- erament, he was drefled in a white tunic; and 


— 


. 


watched i it till the morni 
Le 
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1 HISTORY or 1 Al 
bümm wich  cokt of mail, #'cuirals, bracelets, cullſes,” | 
»Und 
us armed cap- a- pee, t who * 
bel king dre ban türe times over the ſhoulder with 
the flat fide of his word, in the name of God, — 
Michael, and St. George. He was then oblig 
Watch all night in his armour, with his fv 18. 
ed, and his lance in His hand. From this time th 
knight d devoted himſelf to the redreſs of thoſe wrongs 
which” © patient merit of the 9 th takes;* to 
ſecure merchants from the rapacious of bandits 
ti; and women from raviſhers, to hoe power they 
wete, by the p e ee uk. 
A 
"Prov this view of the enge egg it will be 
| to account” for the the moat, and tlie 
bridge, Which are found in romances; and as to the 
chan e whe to the rank and 
forhithi of thoſe times, therefore could 
be without him. The dwarf and the buffoon were 
ten introduced to kill time, as the card table is at 
| preſent. It will alſo be caly to account for the mul” = 
titude — _ ger = Knights, upon fel 
a.caſtle, ſet at 3 or - 8 a 
quarices of uſeleſs 74 and —— veſſels, rich 8 
other merchandiſe, with w — 
in theſe caſtles are ſil to have been fled, | 
The principal lords who entered into the confrater- 
of knights, uſed to ſend'their ſons to each other 
5 educated, n 
| 1 Theſe youths, be arrived at tie 
age of 21, were called bachelors, or 8 in- 
ferior knights, and at that age rd por ga ati | 
band = Boone i 
8 Kontaledls wis the origin of ain inſtitution, - 
commonly conſidered as the reſult of caprice and the 
- ſource of extravagance; but Which, on the contrary, 
e Col the ne ogy in theſe Gmas, 


92 
5 ; n 


7 WARS or ENGLAND. 15 
and had a very ſerious effect in 


of the European nations. Valour, humanity, courteſy, 
juſtice, honour, were its characteriſtics: and to theſe 
were added religion ; N | infuſing a-large-por- 
tion of enthuGabic zeal, carried them. all to a roman- 
tic exceſs, wonderfully ſuited to the genius of the age, 
and productive of the greateſt and moſt ent ef 
. fects both 1 ar Was car- 
ried on with leſs terocity, when humanity, no leſs than 
courage, came to. be deemed the ornament of knight 
hood, and knighthood a diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, 
and an honour which princes were proud to receive 
from the hands of private gentlemen: more gentle and 
poliſhed manners were introduced, when courtely was 
recommended as the moſt amiable of knightly virtues, 
and every knight devoted himſelf to the ſervice of a - 
lady: violence and oppreſſion decreaſed, hen tas 
accounted. meritorious. to check and to puniſh hem: 
a ſcrupulous 4 7 to truth, with. the or reli- 
gious attention to fulfil every engagement, "84 
cularly thoſe between the ſexes 5 55 eaſily 9 251 | 
became the diſfinguiſhing character of à gentleman, N 
becauſe chivalry was regarded as the, ſehgol f honour, , 
and inculcated the moſt delicate fenfibility with relpet 
to that-point ; and valour, ſeconded by ſo many mo- 
tives 6 and virtue, became altogether 
irreſiſtible. 4 | Meni a. 
That 125 of . ſometimes roſe to an ex- 
travagant height, an often a jeious tendency, 
e eee. be allowed. D under the influ- 
ence; of roman: e it gave birth to a ſeries 
ei adventures; e | 
ized many knights erfully, that, attended 
| eſquires, they wandered n cok in ſearch of objects wh 
misfortunes and miſery required their aſſiſtanoe and ſuc- 
cour. And as ladies- ed more particularly their 
attention, the relief of rtunate damſels was the 
atekievement they moſt courted. This was the ne : 
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: 
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into 
ich the 


ec of ſenſuslity, or | K 
| Pere Acvored to a fate of fecheſion and obſcurity, 4 
; few attentions paid them, and were permitted to take 
as little ſhare in the con Verfation as in the general com- 
meres of life. Hut che northern nations, who paid 
kind of devotion to the fofterfex, ä 


f 
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foreſts, "Had n ſooner ſettled themſelves in the pro- 
'vinces of the Roman empire, than the female charac. 


ter to aſſume new conſequence.” 'Thoſe fierce 
barbarians, who ſeemed to thirſt 

inyolved'in' one undiſtinguiſhing ruin the monuments 
of ancient r and ancient ingenuity, and Who 
of ages, Uways 


ferocity; and introduced into the weſt of 
Exzons 2 generoſity * and a complaiſance 
toward the ladies, to which the moſt liſhed nations 
of antiquity were ftrangers.---Thele ſentiments of ge- 
nerous gallantry were foſtered by the*inftitition of 
chivalry, which lifted woman yet higher in the ſcale 
of life. "Inſtead of being nobody in ociety,” ſhe be- 
came its primum mobile. Ey knight devoti 
himſelf to danger, declared himſelf? the hamble ſervant 
of ſome lady; and that lady ws often the object of his 
love. Her honour was ſuppoſed to be intimately con- 


| 1 DY 

powerful a motive, loft fight of every thing but enter- 
priſe: incredible toils . ehearfully eg, mere 
dible actions were performed, and Adventures ſceming- 
ly fabulous were more than realiſed: The effect was 
reciprocal. Women, proud of their influence, became 

worthy of the heroiſm inſpired: they 
: roached but by the hi 481 
could only be admitted 
aſte fair, after proving their 
ty and affection by years of perſeverande und of 


a 
» . 
8 » *4 *, 
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PP 
every artifice to annoy his enem impelied.b animo- 
fity and hoſtile paſſion, like the ſavagetin the erican 
he was only anxious of attaining his end, with- 
ut regarding whether fraud or force were the means. 
the true 3 
who ſeems in all his rencounters to have had his eye on 
the judicial combat or ae of God, had an 
contemp NE . and danger. He diſdain 


enemy: he . red only to he 


N — — ng ual terms, truſting 
he role on ovine of the jul. _- 

| ay —— uk to vindicate the cauſe o religion, af 
Ls a ip innocence, he was 
one in — enthuſiaſtic opinion by his own ima- 
ination. - Strongly, that the deciſion muſt 


in his 2 e fought as if under the influence of 


diyine in ane rather than of militaty ardour. 
Thus the of 1 eee 


of manners, blended the heroic and ſanctified cha- 


racters, united — 5 and valour, * * 
and reconciled the loye of Gad and of the 
At the.court of every prince, count, or baron, j 
and taurna became the favourite amuſements. 
Feder eee ak which cor- 
the manners of the Greeks and Romans, and ba- 
niſhed from the ſtadium the virgins and matrons, the 
pompous decoration of the liſts was crowned with the 
reſence of chaſte and high-born beauty, Sou 2 
. je the conquerot received the prize of his dexte- 
—.— and ne The {kill and ſtrength that were 


n #7 $i a bear n diſtant and 
. 


of a ſoldier; but the 
— — were invented in France, 


and pri i Eng England, and eagerly adopted bath in 


e eaſt and weſt, preſented a lively i 3 of 3 bu. 
ſineſa of the . The ſingle combats, 
fkirmiſh,. he dere . ali penn 
ͤ——— and 1 a 
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erciſe, the warriors of 
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mimic war, was decided by the 
of the borſe and lane At” theſe entertainments, 
{kill 'in' arms, devotion to the fair, and eflerous' 
courteſy, were all at once cultivated. The of 
national prejudice was ſoftened; and the community 
of religion and army ſpread a' fimilar colour and gene- 
rous emulation ver the face of Chriſtendom * Abroad, 
in enterpriſe and pilgrimage ; at home, in martial ex- 
every e © perpetually 
aſſociated; and impartial taſte qr Ap, refer ' tilts — 
tournaments to the Olympic games of — 
At theſe martial entertain ments, each knight was at- 
tended to the tournament by his faithfut ſquire, 4 
uth of equal birth anch ſimllur hopes; he was fol- 
bored b y his archers and men at arms; and four, or 
five, of 1 ſoldiers, were computed as the furni- 
ture of a comiplete lance. The lance was the proper 
and peculiar weapon of the knight: his horſe Was of 
a latge and heavy > bio; but this charger; t owes 
rouſed'by approaching danger, 1 led by an 


= \ = 
a —, 7+.” * © # 4 


attenclant, and he quety rode à pad er Puffey of a 


more eaſy pac helmet and Fon, his Jae 
and eng it os be ſuperfluous to deſeribe; but 


I may remark, that at the period of the eruſades, the 
armour Was Jeſs ponderous than in later times; and” 


that, deal of a maffy cufraſ, his breaſt was defend 


ed by an hauberk or cout of mall. When their long 


lances were fixed in the reſt, the Warriors furiguſly 
ſpurred their horſes againft the fbe ; and the light ca- 
valty of the Turks and Arabs could ſeldont ſtund 


: 1 the direct and impetuous weight of their 


In the expeditions to the neighbouring xing - 


— of the Holy Land, the duties öf the feudal te- 
nure no 1 


: . and their followers was either prompted by 


onger ſubliſted ; the voluntary ſervice of the 


or attachment, or ed with rewards and 
promiſes; and the numbers of each * adron were 
ne 9 the wean the fame, of 


\ 
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by his banner, his armorial coat, and his cry of war; 
and the moſt ancient families of Europe muſt ſeek in 
theſe atchievements the origin and proof of their nobi- 
lity. From what has been ſaid, we might trace a 
ſtrong reſemblance between the manners of the age of 
chivalry; and. thoſe of the old heroic ages delineated = 
by Hemer. Bad, Na un 
I., be military enthuſiaſm of the barons is but of a 
piece with the fanaticiſm of the heroes. Hence the 
po particularity of. deſcription in the accounts of 

battles, wounds, deaths, in the Greek poet as in the 
_ Gothic romancers. Hence that minute curioſity. in 
the diſplay, of their dreſſes, arms, and accoutrements. 
The minds of all men bein occupied with warlike 
images and ideas, were much gratified by thoſe de- 
tails, which appear cald and unaffecting to modern 


We hear much 4 e preg 
ants and quelling ſavages in of chivalry. 
These DIC oppreſſive feudal lords; and every 
lord was to be met with, like the giant, in his ſtrong 
hold or caſtle. Their dependents of à lower form, 
who imitated the violence of their ſuperiors, and had 
not their caſtles but lurking places, were the ſavages 
of romance. The greater was called a — The 
his power; the leſs, a ſavage for his brutality... 
Another terror of che Gothic ages Was monſters, 
_ + . dragons, and ſerpents. Their ſtories were, received 
in thoſe days for ſeveral'reaſons : 1. from the vulgar 
belief of enchantments : 2. from their being reported. 
on the faith of eaſtern tradition, by. adventurers from 
the holy land: 3. in ill later times from the ſtrange 
3 the diſcovery of the new 
In all theſe reſpects, Greek antiquity reſembles the 
Gothic. For what are Homer's Læſtrigons and Cy- 
| Clops, but bands of lawleſs ſavages, with each of them 


A Ei- 


* 


Again, the murti 
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_ giant of enormous ſize at their head? And what 


are the Grecian Bacchus, Hercules, and Theſeus, but 


ights-errant; the exact counterparts of Sir Launce- 
TIER Et, | | 


' „„ 
of cha 


Wich the greiteſt fierceneſs and ſa 


the friendlieſt, of men. We have the very ſame re- 


preſentation. in the age of chivalry. As in-thaſe law- * 
rr 


there would be the ſame demand for compaſlion, gen- 
tleneſs, and generous attachments to the unfortunate, 


thoſe ei y of their own elan, as of reſentment, 


rage, and animoſity, againſt their enemies. 

Greece, on great and ſolemn occaſions, had the ſame 
origin and the ſame purpoſe as the tournaments of che 
Gothic warriors; and the paſſions for adventures being 
ſo natural in their ſituation, would be as naturally at- 


tended with the love of praiſe and glory. Hence the 
ſame encouragement, in the old Greek and Gothic 
times, to panegyriſts and poets, which made it of 
mighty conſequence who ſhould obtain the favour-of 


a rich heireſs. And though, in the ſtrict feudal times, 
ſhe was pong to be in the power and at the diſpo- 
ſal of her tuperior lord, yet this rigid ſtate of things 


. did not laſt long. Hence we find ſome diſtreſſed dam- 


* 


racter, the utmoſt generoſity, hoſpitality, and courteſy, 
were imputed to the heroic ages. Achilles was a 
ance the moſt relentleſs, vindictive, implacable, and 


een ein 


ſel was the ſpring and mover of every knight's adven--g—- 


ture. She was to be reſcued by his arms, or won 


the fame and admiration of his proweſs. The plain 
os of all which was this: that as, in theſe tur- 

t times, a protector was neceſſary to the wenk- 
neſs of the —— $ and valorous knight 
was to approve himſelf ified for that purpoſe. 
It may be obſerved, that the two 5 ves 
were intended to expoſe the nuſchiets and inconveni- 
ences ariſing from the political ſtate of Old Greece: 
7 HW | . the 


* 


i 
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che lll he difſentions that naturally — * 
chiefs; and the ge er 


their greater ſubjects, mo when u 
by the preſence of their ſovereign. And can any 
thing more exactly reſemble the condition of the feudal 


times; when; on ogeaſion of any great enterpriſe, as 
chat of the cruſades, the deſigns of the confederate 


__ Chriſtian fates were fruſtratedy or inter< 


ruꝑted at leaſt, by the d entions of their leaders; and 
their affairs at /homez-.as perpetually diſtreſſed and 
diſotdered by the rebellious uſurpations of their greater 
vaſſals ? Jeruſalem was to the European knights, 
what Troy had been to the Grecian heroes; for chi- 
valry never flouriſhed ſo much as during the time of 
the craiſades. From theſe holy wars it followed, that 
— dee 3 

hts oly 8 0 ers, 
Templars, and an eee of religious or- 


_ __ ders: Various other orders were at 3 


| S.- the Garter, b ward III. of 
E rt Golden Fleece, by tbe the Good, 
duke of Burgundy; and St. Michael, Louis XI. 

eb France. From this time ancient chivalty declined 
to an empty name; when ſovereign 283 eſtabliſhed: 
regular companies in their armies, knights-bannerets 
were no more, though it was ftill thought an honour 
to be dubbed wont = * prince. or victorious hero: 

and all who arma without e re 
med the. — of Eſquire. 


0 There is ſcarer 2 prince in Euree that bas. not 
thought fit to inſtitute an order of knight hood; and 


tue nitle of Knight - ſervices which the kings of Britain 


conferred on private ſubjects, is a derivation from — 
aent chivalry, although very remote from its ſource. 
The knights — bps this tenure, however; dif. 
fered moſt Adel N above deſcribed, 
though the difference ſeems not to eee hve e 


. * . a . | 
| : 1 


© knightof honour 
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and knight of tenure; and chivalry 

OI 
vice. Hence, it hai that Jong. f 
theſe ſtates have been-confounded. Yet: the marks of 
their difference are ſo ſtrong and painted, that one 
muſt wonder that writers ſhould miſtake them. It is 
not, however, mean and common ilers only who 
have been deceived. Sir Edward Coke, notwith- 
ſtanding his diſtinguiſhing head, is of this number. 


a 


2 was uſed to expreſs 


When eſtimating the value of the knight's fee at 20L 
per annum, he to the ſtatute De militibus, an. 


1 Ed. II. and, by the ſenſe of his illuſtration, he con- 
_ reives, that the knights alluded to there were the ſame 
| regs one knight's fees: and they, no 
doubt, had xnight's fees; but a knight's fee might be 
enjoyed not anly by the tenants in. capite of the crown, 
but by the tenants of a vaſſal, or hy the tenants 
of - a" ſub-vaſſal. Now, to theſe the ſtatute makes 
no alluſion. It did not mean to annex knighthood to 
every land- holder in the kingdom who had a knight 
fee; but to encourage arms, by requiring the tenants 
in capite.of the crown to take to them the dignity. He 
thus confounds 1 and -knight's fee. Coke 
upon Littleton, 6 i 
I I am not ved, Sir William Blackſtone has 
fallen into the ſame miſtake, and has added to it. 
Speaking of the knights of honour, or the equites 
aurati from the gilt ſpurs they wore; he thus expreſſes 
elf: They are alſo called, in our law, milites, 
becauſe they formed a part, or indeed the whole, of 
the royal army, in virtue of their feodal tenures; one 
condition of - which was, that every one who held a 
knight's fee (Which in Henry the Il's time amounted 
to 20l. per annum), was obliged to be knighted, and 
| 22 King in his 3 fined for his non- com- 
pliance. Ihe exertion of this prerogative, as an expe- 
dient to raiſe money, in the reign of Charles I. gave 
n ? f * great 
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| greabolfencesthoughwarruited by lan, and the recent : 
_ example of Queen Elizabeth: but it was, at the reſto 


ration, | . 
feodal law, aboliſhed ;' and this kind of kni 


has fince that time fallen into great diſrepute. ; 
Aſter what has. been ſaid, I need hardly obſerve, 
that this learned and able writer has confounded the 


knight of honour and the knight vf tenure; and that 


the requiſition to take knighthood was not made to 
ee.very poſſeſſor of a knight s fee, but to the tenants of. 
Enight's fees held in capite of the crown, wWwho had 


merely a ſufficiency to maintain the dignity, and were 


thence diſpoſed not to take it. The idea that the 
whole force of the royal army conſiſted of knights f 


Honour, or dubbed knights, is ſo a cir- 
cumſtance, that it might have ſhewn of itſelf to this 
eminent writer the ſource: of his error. Had every 
faldier in the feudal. army received the inveſtiture of 
arms? could he wear a ſeal, ſurpaſs in filken dreſs, uſe 
-armorial, and enjoy all the other privileges of 
nighthood ? But, while I hazard theſe remarks, my 


r will obſerve, that it is with the greateſt defe- 
rence I diflent from Sir William Blackſtone, whoſe 


abilities are the ohject of a moſt general and deſerved 
admiration. ' 0 5 15 1 


The one claſs of kni at. nk and i : | 
the other was not us erg Rees wr” fy | 


The adorning with arms and the blow of the ſword 


made the act of the creation of the ancient knight; 
the new knight was conſtituted by an inveſtment in 
2 poly s Rs 3 was the — of 
an 0 w particular privile 

and diſtinctions; the latter was the — of a * 
dal grant. Knighthood was an honour; knight- 
ſervice a tenure. The firſt: communicated ſplendor 


to an army; the laſt gave it ſtrength and numbers. 
The gn honour might ſerve in any ſtation what- 
uu. 


» 


N dier. 


together with all other military branches of te 
ghthood 


Fr mes wo aw wo. 


knight of tenure was in the rank of a ſol- 


8 


EN 
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dier. lt is true at the ſame time, dat ray 5 


and baron were knights of tenure, as 
lands by knight-ſervice. But the . of fees _ | 
poſſeſſed, and their creation into rank, JIM 
ide from the ſimple individuals to whom they — 
out ts of their lands, e eee 
knights ts of tenure. It ia n i Wes that the 
reign, without conferring riobility, might give even 2 
ſingle fee to a tenant ; and fuch vaflalotn capite of the 
crown, as well as the vaſſals of fingle fees from a ſub- 
je, were the mere knights of tenure. But the for- 
mer, in reſpect of their holding from the crown, were 
to be called to take upon es the knighthood 
of honour ; a condition in which they t riſe from 
the ranks, and be promoted to offices and command. 
And as to the vaſſals in capite of' the crown who had 
| 228 fees, their wealth of itſelf ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
way» raghnn the ſtate of the mere knights of te- 
— they poſſeſſed an au over men 
who were of this laſt deſcription; for, in proportion 
to their lands were the fees they gave out and the 
knights they commanded. 
- By the ben of knight · ſervice, the greateſt part 
of the lands in England were holden. and that princi- 
pally of the ki =o capite, till the middle of the laſt 
century; and which was created, as Sir Edward Coke 
 exprelaly teſtifies, for a military purpoſe, viz, for de- 
fence of the realm the king own gage ; 
jets, which was ju to be much correla 
— to hirelings . foreigners. The defeription þ — 
given is that of Enight-fervice p proper, which was to 
attend the mg. in his wars. There were alſo 1 4 
other { knight-ſervice ; ſo called, thou 
properly, rele e ſervice. or render was 0 a fr 
and honourable nature, and equally uncertain as to the 
time of rendering as that of knight-ſervice proper, and 
becauſe they were attended with ſimilar fruits and con- 


ſequ Such was the tenure b grand ſerjeanty, 
Wers No. 1. D a * 1 


per 


3 Ants rar. or Tat 
per magnum 


ſome ſpecial honorary ſerv 
a m6 warp oa. Nanner; ko Seat, ld or be 


tion e i et othes efts, like knight 
Vice only. he was not bound to, pay aid or eſcuage ; 
and when tenant by knight-ſervice paid five 
for u relief on every knight's fee, tenant by grand- 


2 828 
25 e by firſt ſending others in their ſtead, 


arkvitian whereby the tenant was bound, 
infted offering the king genial in his wars, to do 
ice to 


king in perſon; 


his butler, champioti, or other officer; at his 2 


ſerjeanty ne year's välue of his land, were it 
I ittle. Tenute by cornage, which was to 


* wind a horn Then the Scots or other enemies entered 


the land, in order to warn tlie king's ſubjects, was (like 
other fervices'of the fame nature) a ſpecies of grand- 


5 Fad hari bark. of ciboly and/ grand 


jeunty, were all. perſonal, and uncertain as to their 
. But the nal attendance in 


troubleſome and incenvenient 
the tenants ound means of com- 


and in proceſs of time a pecuniary ſatisfaction 
to thifordsin lieu of it. This pecuniary ſatisfaction 
at laſt cume to be levied by aſſeſſments, at fo much for 


every ktughit's. fee; and this kitid of tenure 


was called ſcutagium in Latin, or ſervitium ſcuti; ſcu- 
tum being then a well-known'denomination'of money: 


tar 3 in our Norman French, 
t 


indeed a pecuniary inſtead of 4 mili- 
The firſt time this appears to have been 
taken, was in the 5 Hen. II. on account of his expe- 


| dition to Tonlouſe ; but it ſoon came to de ſo uni- 
verſal, that Perſonal attendance fell quite into diſuſe. 


Hence we fihd in our ancient hiſtories, that, from this 
Period when our kings went to war, they levied ſcu- 
tages un their tenants, that is on all the landholders of 


- the kingdom, to de their expences and t6 hire 
2 8 
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of the realm, Hence it is held in our old 


emergencies. For had the 
variable ſum, payable at ne 
neither more nor leſs than a mere 
the tenufe, inſtead of knight-ſervice, | 


| a duty, into 
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8 pleaſure. 


ae by his ſucceſlars, it * —.— 


ur; and K1 gp obl OO 
1 ce, this no Sag be impoſ 
without conſent of parliament. But this dauſe was 


* 


omitted in his ſon Henry III.'s charter ; where we 
8 find, that ſcutages or eſcuage ſhould be taken as 
the 


e 
n 5 Edw, I, 3 8 25 
ſubſe A e the King 
2 e no aids or taſks but by the common aſſent 


ix of | 


eſcuage or bee 
of e uch es being i 

wank; of all ſucceeding dis nd he I 

later times. 
Since, therafore, eſcuage differed from. - 


vice in nothing but as a compenſation Ae a0. 
. tual Lake Wenne e is ſo 1 confounded 


with it. And thus Littleton mut be underſtood, 


when he tells ws, that tenant by homage, fralty, and 
2 Was tenant knight · ſervice: that , thy 


this tenure ( being ſubſervient to the military 1 * 8 


the nation) was reſpected as a tenure in 8 
as oo; 3 uncertain, and depended. 1 2 


on emergencies, ſo it was neceſſary that this pecuniary 
; bange e ſhould | Ke rpg upcertain, Nr 


aſſeſſments he ge hrs ſuited Ln — 


been-af another kind, called Soccage. 


By the wy, ns e of hag Een, 


or perſagal 
1 
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all the advantages (either promiſed or real) of the feo- 
eee were and nothing but the 


ips remained. Inſtead of forming a national 


militia compoſed of barons, knights, 


an 8 1 
bound by their intereſt, their honour, and their oaths, 


do defend their king and country, the whole of this 
fſyſtem of tenures now tended to nothing elſe but a 
Vretched means of raiſing money to pay an army of 


occaſional mercenaries. In the mean time the fami- 


lies of all our nobility and gentry groaned under the 


intolerable burdens which, in conſequence of the ſiction 


adopted after the conqueſt, were introduced and laid 
upon them by the ſubtlety and fineſſe of the Norman 


lawyers. For, befides the ſcutages to which they 
were liable 'in defe& of perſonal attendance, - which, 


however, were aſſeſſed by themſelves in parliament, 


they might be called upon by the king or lord para- 
mount for aids, whe 3 his eldeſt ſon was to be 


| knighted, or his eldeſt daughter married; not to for- 
get the ranſom of his own perſon. The heir, on the 


cath of his anceſtor, if of full age, was plundered of 
the firſt emoluments ariſing from his inheritance, by 


Way of relief and primer ſeiſin; and if under age, of 
the whole of his 8 infancy. And then, as 


Sir Thomas Smith very feelingly complains, < when 


he came to his own, after he was out of wardſhip, his 
woods decayed, houſes fallen down, ftock waſted and 
gone, lands let forth and ploughed to be barren, to 
make amends, he was yet to pay half a year's profits 
s a fine for ſuing out his livery ; and alſo the price or 
Value of his marriage, if he refuſed ſuch wife as his 
lord and guardian had bartered for and impoſed upon 
him; or twice that value, & he married another wo- 
man. Add to this, the unkimely and expenſive ho- 
nour of knighthood, to make his poverty more com- 
4 5 ſplendid. And when, by theſe deductions, 


fortune was ſo ſhattered and ruined, that . 


2 
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hne was obliged to ſell his patrimony, he had not even 


that poor privilege allowed him, without paying an 
| — wt 24 oo gut here N 25 
A ſlavery ſo complicated and ſo extenſive as this, 
cCulled aloud for a remedy in a nation that boaſted of 
her freedom. Palliatives were from time to time ap- 
lied by ſucceſſive acts of parliament, which aſſuaged 
— rary grievances. Till at length the huma- 
nity of King James I. conſented, for pt ney. equi- 
valent, to aboliſh them all, * . then pro- 
ceeded not to effect; in like manner as he had formed 
a ſcheme; and began to put it in execution, for remo—-— 
ving the feodal- grievance of heritable juriſdictions in 


Scotland, which has ſince been purſued and effected 


ly much better than the hereditary exciſe which was 


by the ſtatute 20 Geo. II. c. 43. King James's _—_ 
for exchanging our military tenures ſeems to have 
nearly the ſame as that which has been fince purſued z 
only with this difference, that by way of compenſia- 
tion for the loſs which the crown and other lords would 
ſuſtain, an annual fee- farm rent ſhould be ſettled and 
-inſeparably annexed to the crown, and aſſured to the 
inferior lords, payable out of every knight's fee with, 
in their reſpective ſeignories. An ient, ſeeming- 


- afterwards made the principal equivalent for theſe con- 
- ceflions. For at length the military tenures, with 
all their heavy ap were deſtroyed at one 
blow by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 24. which enacts, 
that the court of ward or liveries, and all wardſhips, 
liveries, primer ſeiſins, and ouſterlemains, values and 
- - forfeitures of marriages, by reaſon. of any tenure of 
the king or others, be totally taken away. And that 
all fines for alienations, tenures by homage, knights- 
ſervice, and eſcuage, and alſo aids for marrying the 
daughter or knighting the ſon, and all tenures of the 
5 in capite, be likewiſe taken away. And that all 


ſorts of tenures, held of the king or others, be turned 


- Into free and common ſoccage ; ſave only tenures in 
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ere fe flaviſh part) of been is = 
atute which was a greater tion to the civil pro: 
e 7 
7 only x the luxuriances that had | 
aut — the tary tenures, and thereby — 


them in vigour: 
tirpated the whole, and demoliſhed. bath root and 
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© ABANDONED THE ISLAND. 


5 — n 
pled; is uncertain; nor do we know whether the 
 Guthern or northern parts were firſt inhabited. We 
| have no accounts that can be depended upon before 
the arrival of Julius Cæſar, and it is certain he found 
the ſouthern — aged y warlike diſ- 
oſition. T Star, were a 
——— ; and this opinion 9 
moſt of the ancient as well as modern writers. It is 
chiefſy founded on the agreement obſerved by the Ro- 
miu between the two 1 Fav 
K ners. N e, en, overnment, way — 
Ing, &c. . inhabitants, according 
. This he inſers 
. 
. the principality of Wales ben 
* E 11 * R 
Pꝙ6‚ Bbens, was divided guts 17 
petty ſtates. 1. The Danmonii, called alſo Dunmo- 

mi and Donmonii, inhabiting the counties of Cornwall 
and Devonſhire. 2. The Durotnges, who inhabited 
the track now called Dorſetſhire. 3. Thechelgæ paſ- 
leſſed Somerſetſnire, Wiktſhire andi ampſhire. 4. The 


3 ————— + Th Regoi, 


but the ſtatute of King Charles ex- 
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whoſe country bordered on that of the Attrebatii, and 
2 Suſſex, and part of the ſea - 
aft of Hampſhire. 6. The Cantn, i the 
— ot now Kent. 7. The Dobuni are 
dy Ptolemy on the north fide of the Thames, near ita 
head, in the counties of Glouceſterſhire and Oxford- 
ſhire: 8. The Cattieuchlani, OED 2 
dani, or Cathicludani, 1 
fordſhire, and "Hertfordſhire. 
who poſſeſſed the counties of Eſſex —— 
10. The Iceni, whoſe country comprehended Suffolk, 
Norfolk, „ and Huntin ire. Theſe 
are by Ptolemy called Simeni, and by others Tigeni. 
Camden is of opinion, that they were the fame w 
Czfar calls Cenomagni. 11. The Coritani, whole 
country 'comprehended Lieceſter- 
ſhire, | Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire; Nottinghamſhire, 
| and Derbythire. 12.. The Cornavii poſſeſſed War. 
and Cheſhire. 13. The Silures inhabited the-countics 
of Radnorſtiire, Brecknockſhire, Glamorganſhire, - 
with Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire. IA. The 
Demet inhabited part of Carmarthenſhire, Pembroke- 


ſhite, and Cardip anfhire. 15. The country uf the 


Ordovices comprehended M yſhire, Merio- 
nethſhire, Caernarvonſhire, D and Flint- 
ſhire. 16. The the countries af 


Yorkſhire, the e pot Durham, Lancaſhire, 
Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. 17. The county 
. was held by the Octadini, Otts. 
deni, or Ottalinii Their country, — 
reached rom the Tine to the river Forth; 
_ e d e thr & rexcod only to the 
The abore- mentionel As we 
Roman, 3632. dnt: 110-9 
attempt to-derive them from 


| vb WS ik Laps, dei 


— 


the cast. Voluſenus 
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D be very obſeure and uncertain and lus 5 
not 8 


enter into it. 


2 rater time wr or Ce the N Rivet 
arc wy knowledge of Britain; bur that conqueror | 


g ſubdued moſt of the Gallic nations on the op- 
— of the channel, began 


which were then very 


— Gauls during his wars with them. 


ee ee e ie . ien Retain 


when the ſummer was already pent, and therefore 


he did not expect to finiſh the conqueſt of the country | 


that campaign. He thought, however, that it would 


de a conſiderable advantage to view the ifland, and 
karn-ſomething of the manners and cuſtoms of the na- 
tives; after which he could more eaſily take ſuch mea- 
fures as would enſure a permanent conqueſt on his re- 


turn. Having marched all his forces into the country 


of the Morini, now the province of Picardy, from p 


whence was the ſhorteſt paſſage into Britain; he or- 
dered at the ſame time all the veſſels that lay in the 


neighbouring ports, and a fleet which he had dude the 


5 year before oy an expedition againſt the Morini, to 


attend him. The Britons, alarmed at his preparations, 


{ent ambaſſadors with offers of ſubmiſſion; but Car, 


though he received. them with great kindneſs, did not I 


abandon his intended ſcheme of an invaſion, He 

Waited till the arrival of C. Voluſenus, whom he had 

ſent out with a fingle galley to make diſcoveries on 
d not 


to think' of extending 
4 is conqueſts by the reduction of Britain; The mo- 
tt:ive for tis expedition, aſcribed to him by Suetonius, 
rs à deſite of enriching himſelf by the Britiſh pearls, 22 
much eſteemed. The pretence, 
however, Wluich he made uſe of in order to juſtify his 
invaſion was, that the Britons * 


| think proper to land; 

"  bhut;having made hat obſervations he could, returned = 
8 after five days abſence, and Ceſar immediately ſet fail 
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barked on-board eighty tran ots; ard He a doirited 

elghteen more, which lay win "bound about eight miles | 

of, to convey over the cavalty ; but theſe laſt ordets 

72 £60 KN exequted, Rich occaſioned ſome dif- 
culty in His 

Ihe Brit ons at Fo tine,” according to Ceſar and 

other Romaii hiſtorians, were very numerous, and had 

their couhtry well ſtocked with cattle. N houſes 

reſembled thoſe of the Gauls; and ey el cope. 

or iron plates weighed by a certain ſtan inſtead of 

mon Their towns bp confuſed „ of -_ 

her; at a ſmall diſtance from one ano 

in the middle of a wood, to which all FA, 18 : 

were ſlightly guarded with ramparts of earth or with 

trees. All the nations were in a tate of barbariſm,. 

much felemibling the Gauls and Germanic tribes on 

the contitient. The uſe of clothes was but little re- 

ed in the iſland. The common inhabitants co- 

vered themſelves with the ſkins of wild beafts ; and 

this rather to avoid giving offence to. the rangers 

who cams to trade with them than to defend 

bodies from. the rigour of the ſeaſons. It was 4 

neral cuſtom among the Britons to paint their b 

with the juice of woad; which was ſometimes — 

ed for * wk and ſometimes to terrify their ene 

mies. They ſhaved their beards, all except their upper 

lip, and wore long hair. 

The arms of the Britons, both of the man and Wo- 

man, who frequently * 7 by her hiſband's fide, 
were a ſword, a lance, and a ſhield: - Breaſt- plates 
and helmets chey looked upon rather to be incum- 
brances, and therefore made but little uſe of them, 
They uſually fought in chariots, ſome of which were 5 
armed with ſeythes at the Wheels; they were flerce and | 
cruel, and exceedingly blood-thirty. When driven . ̃ 
to dikreſs, they could ſubſiſt themſelyes even on the 3 
W roots of trees; and Dio Caſſius tells us, that 

had ready, on all occaſions, a certain Kind of 
OL. I. No. 2. E food, 


25 acquired i in war, were the — which procured 
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food, of which if they took but the g quantity of a 
bean, they were not troubled with hunger or thirſt for 
a conſiderable time after. The ſouthern and middle 
nations were ſomewhat more civilized ; and the Cantii, 
2 inhabitants of Kent, more ſo than any of the reſt; 
appeared to poſſeſs loſtier aan and to "1x23 
more experience of men and manners. 
The general characteriſtie of the Britons, in this 
barbarous and uncultivated age, ſeems to have been, 
that, though fierce in the fiel and terrible to an ene 
my, they Bt ö * in their —_ 
took pride in o nanimity 
ge Among > als own bes, Kaida Was 
| Age with the mo unbounded freedom. I he en- 
ON when his humble fare was exhauſted; carried 
| His gueſt to the houſe of his next neighbour. - Invita- 
tions were not waited for; nor was it of conſequence 
to be invited. A reception equally warm and hearty 
| 2 at all times certain. On theſe occaſions, giving 
to the movements of the heart, they delighted in 
e, ; but they neither thought themſelves entitled 
to a return for what they gave, nor laid under an ob- 
ligation for what they received. They yielded to the 
impulſe of paſſion, and the pleaſure they "felt was their 
recompenſe. Their gifts were directed by no view of 
an immediate or diſtant advantage; their generoſity 
was no traffic-of intereſt, and proceeded from no mo- 
oy of 3 When ſupplied to their deſire with in- 
xicating liquors, they were no leſs invincible in vice 
than in valour ;, yet, in the diſgraceful moments of 
debauch, they applied to public affairs, and debated 
concerning peace and war. Every perſon who was 
free conſidered himſelf in the light of a legiſlator. 
They marched; on all weighty occaſions, to the aſ- 
ſembly of their prince or leader, where a freedom of 
entire and unlimited, was allowed them. 
he age, the eloquence, the rank, and the honours 
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Attention to the ſpeaker; and the people were influ- 


enced by perſuaſion, not by prog 4 A murmur, 
coarſe. and rude, expreſſed their diſſent 


bordinate gods ; but confided in 


ed in a plurality of ſu 


one Supreme Being, as the author and ruler of the 


whole. Their 
propriated to the uſes of devotion ; and, in 


and druidical temples were ap- 
pr the awhal 


E by Shawes i the deap recelly of Op - 


woods, they felt and acknowledged the power of their 
deities. e conſidered the oak as the emblem, or 
| rather the peculiar refidence, of the Almighty ; and 


| prope in their religious ceremonies ; the were 


accordingly chaplets of it were worn by the prieſts and 


wed with its leaves, and encircled with its bran- 


ches. The fruit of it, eſpecially the miſletoe, was 


ba the en day of on with the greateſt earneſt- 
neſs. arid Lage nd" when found was hailed with 
ſuch raptures of joy, as almoſt exceeds imagination to 
. conceive. It was conſecrated by the prieſts, and ad- 
miniſtered as à ſovereign ſpecific in almoſt every diſeaſe 
to which the Britons were ſubject. They were much 
addicted to augury and divination ; and they were 


fond of drawing rognoſtics from ee, of van 


ters, the flight of birds, and the neighing of horſes. 
Their prieſts had greater authority than their kings or 


chieftains, and they were governed in all their gre 


undertakings, whether for war or peace, for flight or 
battle, by the impulſes and dictates of their divinities, 
as revealed or explained by their miniſters, 
| © The office of magiſtrate was uſually filled by the _ 
prince or leader of a tribe, who, with the body of is 


* 
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2 


officers and followers, conſtituted a court; which heard 


. to contain a divine virtue, and to be the 


N 


ar gift of ora It was therefore ſought for 
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acculati, 5 and determin concerning crimes, Trai- 

tors and. deſerters were hung on trees, 7 cg 

and the crime, an nature, were co nfidered 

equal atrocity ;. and . JA ons a 7 be —5 

wurde 5 h mires an Fe by the ure 

: 12 puniſhment and 8 e de. 
werg the 8 of 


| I gory and re 
. ſinquencies. 


he remater and wos equeſtered * 1 


| dwelt e in CAVES and foteſts, were not how- | 
ever {a civilized, nor fo religiouſly inclined, .. To the 
ſt fayage flerceneſs, they united an uncanguerable 
Ipirit. Ther clothed themſelves in the ſkins of beaſts, 
fed chiefly on herbage, and flept. on the earth. Their 
| Fr ape ence Was on their arrows, and their Wo- 
| mpanied them to the chace, and partook of 
ZN 7 covering, inwronght with baughs, was 
the pr 4 which efended their. infants from the 
JPur of ſeaſons, or the ferobity of animals. This 
Ke d to the fatigue of cultivating the earth, 
-huts.; to the ent. of hope and fear 
1 on a care of their 1 * U er and. on 2 
q 2 1 9995 ia thoſe of others. Unapprehenſive of 
| ht hg from men, and awed by no terror of the 


tainable to oat utmoſt human endeavours---the. 
entirely Without a wWiſh. 
Wo” N li the nations and tien of We: coU- 
| intrepidity, and ſuperior abilities, were the qua- 
7 ng 5 which entitled to the office and juriſdiction 
of : 10 chief; and the general of an ny — to com- 
mand leſs by authority than from example. He drew 
reſpect and obſetvation by his activity, his addreſs, and 
the ſplendour of his explaits, | Eyen the ye al 
8 5 0 we . Ot Wo: . to depend 
his perſonal honour and cou! et. Wit 
855 8 to merit, and with Len rigidnels « of 
25 e they were e 1 deceiye au te circum- 


02 vent. 
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they had reached a Rate, which is nearly unat- 
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of 


ts 2 comumgo 4d to ini) fa of ei 


tive udp wk they 


Ry eft dye; bat i hen directed a 
| ron ugh, at peace, Vas 4 mark, 
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| 85 qualified themſelves fot om 


? themſelyes, T | 
enemies to the Ramans; but the 3 
had taught them the art of war, alſo e "them 
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t. They By wg? it e to ſteal upon 
eir enemies in th they blackened 
their N ind pain ed their bodies, to appear 
more FDA e; and Þ ge e ground, or 8 and 
unexpedtedly-to face about and retuen. te the 
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in the 3g © 0 Fog fy 
of 157 pu inanimong, | 
is. alſo remarkable, that, * FE PIN 
fate . punckilous exactneſe, within the DP 


| 9 their, particular nations, they deſpiſed it with regatd 


to other ſtates and communities; and hence that con- 


tinual ſource of diſſenſion and animoſity, which kept 


them at link war with each other. At home, 
to commit violenes and es, was a crime 15 
a fir 
and 
To make incurſions upon 
e tribe, to carry off their cattle, and 
8 their territory, wete actians of renown. and 


They rot ed the ambition of 
dus, 4 wy. ers enterpriſes in which, they, 


er and; Aa "FF 
he Brit moons were therefore v 
reſolute, a theſe continual re ung 
of Rn mee {Sable 4 0 2 


from uniting in the defence of their country. As ſoon 
a9 Hh Parner Ceſar's fleet ap „ num- 
and chariots, were | 
his landing, „ a conſiderable body of infantry ha- 
ſtened after, What.chiefly ed the Romans in 
cer *** was Wees . 


„ arr" wh 
Which [required a' conſiderable depth of water; fo 
that the Roman' ſoldiers were eule loaded as they 
were with heavy armour,: to leap into the ſea, and at 
theſame time to ſtruggle with the wayes, and encounter 
the Britons, who, having their hands diſengaged, as 
they either ſtood on 3 or waded but a little 
way into the water, could boldly caft their darts, and 
drive back an enemy. thus incumbered. This difad- 
vantage fo diſcouraged the Romans, as Cæſar himſelf 
owns, that they did not enge chearful, nor ſo eager 
to engage, as in their former conflicts on dry land; 
which being perceived by the general, he ordered his 
long ſhips, or gallies, to advance with their broad- 
fides towards the ſhore, in order to force the Britons, 
with their ſlings, arrows, and engines, to retire from 
the water-fide. This had, in ſome the defired 
effect; for the Britons, ſurpriſed at the make of the 
gallies, 'a fort of ſhipping they had never ſeen, and 
overwhelmed wo. ſhowers of darts and arty ny | 
difcharged upon them, began to give groun ut, 
the Romans fill R arupt L to 
throw themſelves into the water, the ſtandard- bearer 
of the tenth 5 having firſt invoked the gods, 
cried out aloud, . Fellow-ſoldiers, unleſs you will 
forſake your colours and ſuffer the Roman Eagle to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, follow me; for I am 
_ reſolved to diſcharge my duty to the commonwealth 
and my general.” Having thus ſpoken, he leaped 
mto'the'ſea, and advanced with the eagle towards the 
enemy. 8 the mw * * fame ſhip, en- 
couraging each other not to ſuffer ſo great a diſgrace 
as the loſs of their enſign, followed his ez which 
thoſe in the other ſhi wing, they too caft 
themſelves boldly into the fon, and, prefling forward, 
| the fight, which proved v ſharp on both 
des, and, for ſome time, no way favourable to the 
Romans; for, not being able either to keep their 
ranks, get firm footing, or, leaping out of 2 
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ps, follow. their particular ftandards, they were put 
3 ' 
me, — confufion by the Britons, Who, being -ac-- 
quainted with the ws, when they law them com- 
ing in ſmall numbers out of their ſpurred their 
' horſes into the water, and attacked them thus incum- 
bered and unprepared ; which Ceſar obſerving, - he 
cauſed ſeveral dot do be manned, and ſent them to 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe whom he ſaw moſt diſtreſſed. By 
this means, the Romans, having at length gained firm 
footing, charged the Britons ſo briſkly, that they put. 
them to flight, but could-not purſue for want of, 
' horſe, the cavalry being not yet arrivet. 
© Upon this defeat, the Britons immediately ſent am- 
baſſadors, and with them Comius, whom they had 
committed to priſon, to ſue for peace. This treat- 
ment they endeavoured to excuſe, by laying the blame. 
on the multitude, Cæſar, having upbraided them 
with their breach of faith, in making war upon him 
after they had ſent ambaſſadors. to hum, promiſed. to 
forgive them, on condition they delivered a certain 
number of hoſtages. Part of theſe they brought im- 
mediately, promiſing to return in a few days with the 
reſt, who lived at ſome diſtance. Peace being thus 
concluded four days after their landing in Britain, the 
Britiſh princes, having diſbanded their men, and fent 
them back into their {eyeral countries, came to ſubmit. 
themſelves to Czar. In the mean time, the eighteen, , 
tranſports that were conveying over the Roman ca- 
yalry, being overtaken by a violent ſtorm, were dri- 
ven back to the eee wg 
Cæſar's fleet, which lay in the road, was greatly da- 
maged, ſeveral of them were daſhed to pieces, and o- 
thers, by the loſs of their anchors, cables, and rigging, 
rend wholly uſeleſs; which cauſed a great con- 
ſternation in the army; for they wanted materials. to 
refit them, in order to return to the continent, and 
| proviſions to ſupport them any confiderablectime in the 


. 
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winker by Gail What Added to the misfortune, the 
gut, i being chen full moon, the tide roſe fo 
the g which had been drawn afhore 


ee "This cauſed à new punic, the 
— nh quit dane with the. 
' | Britid) OY IIs a 4 724 of , 


— left 8 een wee age behind them, NE 60 to 
order. to portract the war till win-. 
— g chemſelves, that if they could cut off 
w Rotnans that were come over, or prevent their 
rrturn, they would thereby 7 — others from 4 


to ſteal out of the 2 05 by degrees, privat 
t oo * troops. * knew no. 
. thing eir defign; t nevertheleſs, ſuſpecting an 

alteration from their dela ay in delivering their hoſtages 
after the loſs of his ſhipping, reſolved t prepare” 


* all eyents 

are cauſedl all che proviſions chat could 
be 2 in = hbouritg country to be brought 
ito lis” camp w_ orders, 25 thoſe ſhips 
which Hai 15 0 the . n. . the ſtortn 
ſhould be refitted with the materials of thoſe that had 
been jog to 4 He ſent likewiſe to Gaul for 
whit” thift er neceſſary ; which were o 
well ippiſed by by the ſoldiers, who, on this occaſion, 
laboured with uncommon diligence, that, only twelve 
io Ren of che reſt were {gon in 4 cor tion to 


N * the feveiith leg jon being ſent 
* 95 forage, while part of the ſoldiers wete empty. 

in rexping the corn, and the reſt in gathering it 

0 e it to the camp, the Britons, who had 
lan 
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lin all night concealed in the woods, fell 

y; and, 7 — — 
the reſt into a ſmall compaſs, and ſurrounded them 
with their horſe and chariots in ſuch a manner, that 


1 


vanced guards, obſerving a greater duſt than uſual 
riſing from that quarter, Alder Cœſar therewith z 
who, fuſpecting theBritons 1 begun hoſtilities anew, 
haſtened to as aſſiſtance of the legion with the two 
cohorts that were upon 
to ſupply their room, and the reſt to repair to their 
arms and follow him with all ion. Upon his 
arrival the Britons gave over the attack, and the Ro- 
mans reſumed their courage. However, Cæſar, not 
thinking it adviſeable to engage the enemy, ſtood ſome 

time with his troops dran up in battle array, and then 
retreated to his camp. this the heavy rains 
which continued ſeveral: days fucceſſtyely kept the 


Romans in their camp, and e r 


atermpung any thitig againit them. 6 Bf "0 


The latter, however, were not idle in the mean 
time; but having diſpatched meſfengers into all parts 
of the iſland, to inform their countrymen how ſmall 
an army the Romans had left, how great a booty they 
might get, and what a favourable . offered 
of "freeing: themſelves for ever 
yoke, they drew together a great body of horſe and 
foot, and boldly advanced to the Roman intrench- 
ments.” Upon their approach, Czfar drew up his 
legions in order of battle 


turned their backs, and fled. | Cæſar purſued 

with great laughter, burnt ſeveral towns and —— 
in the neighbourhood, and then returned to his camp. 
The Britons, diſheartened at the loſs they had ſuſtain- 


ed, ſent the ſame day ambaſſadors to ſolicit for peace; 


Which —— ted, upon their promiſi 
to ſend him double 1 — 
Vox. I. No. 2. | quired 


not a ſingle man would have eſcaped, had not the ad- 


ordering two others 


m the Roman 


before the camp, and gave 
the Britons ſo ee e tay por I , 


- 
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| quired before. / His want 6f Cavalry, andthe fear of 
expoſing his; fleet to another ſtorm if he ſtaid till the 
equinox, made him haſten his departure. The ſame 
night therefore, the wind proving favourable, he 
anchor, ron after tvived. inGaul, whenee 


de immediately wrote to the ſenate, acquainting-them 


with his {exploits in Britain; for which à ſuppli- 
ction, or E wee ee was, 3 for 


The /Britons, it ſeems, were not much/awed-by 
Cale arms ; for, of all the ſtates into which the 
iſland was then divided, two only ſent him hoſtages. 


Provoked at this inſupportable contempt; he reſobved, 


to-make-a new deſcent the following ſpring, with a 
more powerful fleet and army. With this view, be- 
fore he left Gaul to returm to Italy, where he uſually 

t part of the winter, he ordered his lieutenants to 


reſit the ald hips, and build as many new ones = ao | 


fible. His orders were executed with ſuch 
that upon his return he found ſix hundred 


and twenty eight gallies, ready to put to ſea in a few 


days. Having therefore commended the — 
and diligence of his ſoldiers” and ſup he 
commanded them A —— 


Itius, while he marched with four legions and eight 


hundred horſe into Treves, to prevent a rebellion 


ttmhere; which he had no ſooner done, than he haften- 


ed to the above-mentioned port; and leaving La- 
bienus there, with three legions and two thouſand 
horſe to ſecure it, to provide corn, and to ſend him 
intelligence from time to time of what might happen 

on the continent, he embarked with five 5 ns 1 
two: thouſand horſe, and, weighing anchor about ſun- 
ſet, arrived with his whole fleet the next day by 
noon on the Britiſ coaſt, where he landed, without 


oppoſition, in the ſame place which he had found ſo 
N the year before. The Britons: had aſſem - 
in vaſt — e Ende asthe 
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afterwards underſtood from the 2 


terrified at the ſight of ſo numerous a fleet, amounting, 
with the veſſels which ſeveral had provided fo 
their on uſe, to eight hundred and u they 
had left the ſhore,” and retired to the hills. Cwſar 
being informed, after landing his troops, where the 
Britons were lodged, left ten cohorts and three hun- 
dred horſe," to ſecure the fleet, and with the reſt 
marched in queſt of the enemy, whom he found 
on the other ſide of a river, ſuppoſed to be the 6 
about twelve miles from the place 
Their deſign was to oppoſe his Facts 
ſtanding or advantage of q — 
oblig e Roman cavalry to quit their k 
retire 92 whereof all the — were blocked 
up with large trees, cut down for that purpoſe. Out 
of this place, which ſeemed to have been fortiſied 
= So former war, they never . — in 
parties; yet, notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts 
96 the Romans from entering it, the ſoldiers 
of the ſeventh legion having caſt themſelves into a 
teſtudo, and thtown up a mount againſt their works, 
obliged them to abandon their aſylum, and ſave them- 
ſelves by flight. But, the day being far ſpent, Cæſar, 
who was quite unacquainted with the country, thought 
it mpre adviſeable to return and fortify his camp than 
to purſue the fugi tives. 
Early the next morning Cafar diſpatched both his 
horſe and foot, divided into three bodies, in purſuit 
of the enemy; but, when he was already come in 
light of the rear, he was acquainted by ſome horſe- 
men from Q. Atrius, that by a dreadful ſtorm which 
had happened the night before moſt of his ſhips were 
daſhed to pieces or driven aſhore, Upon this intel - 


was an eye- witneſs of the misfortune which he had 


re . xx 


heard from the meſſengers, Forty ſhips were entirely 
loft, and the reſt e gel that they could not be 
5 2 


reſitted 


— 


ligence he haſtened back to the ſea-fide, where he 


_ refitted without great trouble and labour. However, 
aving without loſs of time ſet all the carpenters in 
the fleet and army to work, and ſent over to Gaul for 
others, ordering at the ſame time Labienus to build 
as many ſhips as he could with the legions that were 
there, to prevent the like misfartune for the future, 
he reſolved upon a very difficult undertaking; which 
was to draw all his ſhips on ſhore, and incloſe them 
Mithin the fortifications of his camp. This ſtupendous 
8 work being completed in ten days, the ſoldiers labour - 
| ing the whole time night and day without intermiſſion, 
and the camp bein — fortiſied, Cæſar, leaving 
the ſame guard as before to defend it, marched with 
the reſt of his forces to the place whence he had re- 
turned from purſuing the nem. 
Upon his atrival he found the Britons greatly in- 
ere the command of Caſſibelan king of the 
Trinobagtes, whoſe territories lay about eighty miles 
from the ſea. He had formerly made war upon his 
neighbours; but on the arrival of the Romans they 
had unanimouſly; committed the whole management 
ol the war to him, as the moſt proper perſon to lead 
them at ſo important a conjuncture. While the Ro- | 
mans were on their march, they were attacked by the 
Britiſh horſe and chariots, | whom they repulſed with 
great ſlaughter, and drove into the woods; but, pur- 
We, uing them too eagerly, they loſt many. of their own 
men. Not long after, the Britons made a ſudden 
_ ally out of the wogds,: and fell upon the advanced 
guard, while the Romans were buſied in fortifying 
their camp. Cæſar immediately detached two cohorts 
— aſſiſtance ; but the Britons, while the Romans 
5 amazed at their new way of fighting, boldly 
broke through the two cohorts, and retutned again, 
without held of a man. Quintus Laberius Durus, 
a tribune, was ſlain in this action: but, ſome. freſh 
cohorts coming to the relief of the Romans, the Bri- 
tons were in the end obliged to retreat. The next 557 
GGG 


1929 the Sp * with great fury; but, meeting with 
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daoned the bank and fled. Polyæn 
Cœſar, on this occaſion, made uſe of the following 


.. ͤꝛÜ—⸗Mꝛ2 ⅛ ͥ! tn i ts 3 


N now to 3 and one 
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the hills, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the Roman canip till about non ; when three legions 
being detached by Cæſar, with all — mice ob 
the command of C. Trebonius, to forage, 'they fel! 


vigorous re , they betook themſelves to flight, 
—_ were purſued by ie] Roman cavalry ſo cloſe, that 
they had not time to rally, to make a ſtand, or to get 
down from their chariots, according to their cuſtom ; 
ſo that great numbers were cut to pieces. Upon this 
overthrow, the auxiliary troops that had come from 
all parts, abandoning Caflibelon, returned to their re- 


ſpectiye countries; nor did tlie Britdins: ever wee 
gage Ceſar with their united force. 


After this victory Cæſar — 1 ah 


Thames, with a deſign to eroſs that river and invade 
the territories of Cafſibelan; but, when he came to 


the only place where the river could, though not 


without great difficulty, be forded, he ſam the ene- 


my's; forces drawn u _—_ in a conſiderable body on the 
opholite bank, was fortified with ſharp ſtakes. 
They had fikewife driven many ſtakes of the ſame 


| kind into the bottom of the river, but their tops were 
concealed by the water. Cæſar had intelligence” of 
this from the priſoners and deſerters, yet he ordered 


the cavalry to ride in, and the legions to follow; which 
they did with ſuch reſolution and intrepidity, that, 
denn cle foot were up to the chin in water, che 
enemy, not being able to ſuſtain their aſſault, aban- 
us tells us that 


ſtratagem: he cauſed an covered with i 2 


having a wooden tower on his back full of men, to 
be driven into the river; which unuſual fight ſtruck 


terror into the Britons, and they abandone op- 
oſite ſhore, The ſtakes are juſt above Walton in 
urrey ; and the meadow facing them is called Coway. 


of 
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of them Was lately . 
with great difficulty. | They are of oak, and, though 
they have been ſo in the water, are a8 hard as 
brazil, and as black as ſet. At Nn ge Agee 
ſeveral knife - handles made of them. 
Caſſibelan, now deſpairing of fuccels by a battle, 
| diſbanded the greateſt part of his forces, retaining 
only about four thouſand chariots to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the Romans. With theſe he kept at ſome 
diſtance in the woods, or in ſuch places as were ſcarce 
acceſſible to his enemies, carrying off the corn and 
cattle from thoſe countries through which the Ro- 
mans were to march. As he was well acquainted with 
the roads and bye- ways, if the Roman cavalry, ven- 
tured a little too far to lay the country waſte, he de- 
tachod part of his chariots to attack them; which 
they could not engage without great diſadvantage. 
This prevented the Romans from making excurſions, 
as they would otherwiſe have done, and obliged. Cæ- 
ſar not to ſuffer his horſe to go further to burn and 
plunder the country than where the legions were able | 
to-follow-and ſupport them . 
In the mean time the Trinobantes ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Ceſar, promiſing to ſubmit to his authority, 
at the ſame time intreating him to protect Mandubra- 
tius againſt the oppreſſion of Caſſibelan, and ſend him 
= —=_ for Neger, and 1 3-0; Ae 
utropius called Androgeus, was 
ſon of Immanuentius king of the Trinobantes; but, 
upon the death of his father, who was ſlain by Caſ- 
ſibelan, to avoid the like fate he fled to Err, Who 
had granted him his protection. Cæſar readily com- 


plied with the requeſt of the Trinobantes, enjoining 


them to ſend him forty hoſtages, and corn for his ar- 
my; which they did accordingly, The example of the 
Trinobantes, whoſe ſubmiſſion ſecured them from be- 
ing plundered by the Roman ſoldiers, was ſoon fol- 
ound * other . viz. the Cenomagni, Segonti- 


aci, 
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though he found the place ſtrongly: fortified Te 
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aci, Anaclites; Bibroci, and Coſſi, AUF 


tics, ſubmitted to From theſe he had intel- 
ent thertown of Cailibelan, ed to be Ve- 


. e St. Alban's, well fortified with woods 


and marſhes,” whither the country: i yak 
with their cattle, was but a little way fr K 
Thither therefore be trizeched wit B g 


ferent places z which was done with ſuch reſolution, that 

the Britons, not able to ſuſtam the violence of the aſ- 
fault, fled out at one of the avenues of the wood, (ſor 
this town was in a thick wood; ſurrounded with a ditch, 


and fortified with a rampart.) 2 of the Britons 


were overtaken as they attempted and were 
2 Here Cæſar ad great fre of cor 
© To repair in ſome meaſure this gre lo nd divert 


75 e Fete four Fray vs vo wv of Ten 


Cingetorix, 


and 

whom Cæſar ſtiles kings, to raiſe what forces they 
could, and attack the camp where the ſhips were laid 
up; but the Romans, having made a ſally, repulſed 
them with great ſlaughter, took. Cingetorix priſoner, 
and returned 2 — trenches. 
Upon the news of this defeat, Caſſibelan, conſidering 


the many loſſes he had ſuſtained, how his country was 
N — and above all that ſeveral ſtates had already 
ſubmitted to the conqueror, reſolved to follow their 


example; he accordingly ſent ambaſſadors to treat of 
a ſurrender; who were introduced by Comius of At- 
crebatmes; or Arras. As the ſummer was already far 
ſpent, Cæſar, who was determined to winter in Gaul : 
to prevent further inſurrections there, gladly hearkened 
to their propoſals: ſo that a treaty was concluded /uqon 
the following conditions: that tHe Britons ſhould pay 


an annual tribute to 5 that Caffibelan ſhould” 


2 leave 
. . 
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leave Mandubratius in the quiet 5 of his 
. dominions, and not moleſt the Trinobantes; and that 
he ſhould deliver a certain number of hoſtages. Theſe 
Czfar had no ſooner received, than he marched back 
to the ſea · ſide, where he cauſed his fleet, which was 
completely refitted, to be launched. As he had a 
ous number of captives, and ſome of his ſhips had 
loſt in the ſtorm, he reſolved to tranſport his 
army at two voyages. But moſt of theſe veſſels, which 
were ſent back from Gaul after they had landed the 
ſoldiers that were firſt carried over, and the ſixty that 
Labienus had built, being driven back by contrary - 
winds, Cæſar, after having long expected them in 
vain, and left the winter ſhould prevent his voyage, 
the equinox being near at hand; crowded his ſoldiers 
dlloſer than than he deſigned, and, putting to ſea in the 
| ſecond watch of the night, thus * fail from Britain--- 
ts which he neuer after returned. 

Bruch is the account given by Ceſar hiniſelf of his 
two expeditions into Britain; but other authors have 
ſpoken very doubtfully of his victories in this. iſland. 
Dio Caſſius tells us, that the Britons utterly defeated 
the Roman infantry, but were at laſt put in diſorder 
by their cavalry. Horace and Tibull, in many 
parts of their works, ſpeak of the Britons as a peo- 
ple © noT. YET CONQUERED.” Tacitus ſays, that 

2” rather ſhewed the Romans the way. to Britain 
| _— them in poſſeſſion of it; and Lucan tells us 
Plainly that he turned his back upon the Britons and 
fled. This laſt, however, bil the conſum- 
mate military g enius of Cæſar, is by no means proba- 
ble. That he elt Britain juſt before the winter, was, 
in all probability, to prevent inſurrections among the 
Gauls, which might very readily have happened; and 
that he did not return to finiſh his conqueit can be no 
wonder, ſeeing his ambition would certainly be more 
gratified by being called e of n —_ con- 
queror of Britain. 257. 
2s 1 


and frequently break our ranks by the 


their ſteeds, and rattling of the wh 
have got amongſt the 21 of horſe, they alight from 
their chariots and fight on ot; the charioteers in'the 


that they themſelves would run with. extraordinary 
Bee and further; that, when they came to an en- 
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In his Commentaries, Ceſar us. the followin 
account. of the evolutions. of Britons in time o 
action. « This is their method of ating from cha- 


"riots: they firſt ride to all parts and he proving of 
or 


when 


mean while draw off a little from the engagement, and 


| Place "themietves in Gack s ander, ft F Bibuld 


overborne by the numbers of the enemy, they may 


| have an eaſy retreat to them. Thus they perform in 
battle, the ni of the horſe, and 1 the firmneſs 
of the foot; and fo expert are they by conſtant uſe and 


exerciſe, that they can ſtop their horſes on full gallo > 


down hill, and can check and turn them in a ſm 
. compaſs, run upon the pole, riſe upon the harneſs, 
and quickly from thence recover the chariot.” Dion 


informs us, 4 their horſes were ſmall and ſwift, and 


gagement, they were firm and immovable. 

The 1 of Julius Cæſar, which h 
about fifty- three years before Chriſt, left the rin 
without any fear of a foreign enemy. We are not, 


therefore, to imagine, that they would their 
promiſes of paying tribute; nor was it probably de- 


for a-great number of years afterwards. Au- 


guſtus, when he had ot himſelf firmly eftabliſhed on 


the imperial throne, twice a defign of invading 
Britain and forcing the inhabitants to pay the tribute 


| 2 to Julius Cæſar. Both times, however, 


was prevented by revolts in different provinces 


of the empire, ſo ae: the Britons ſtill continued to 


enjoy their liberty. They nevertheleſs thought pro- 
per to court the favour of the Romans as much as 
5 could by pretended ſubmiſſions; but in the reign 
ion, 105 133 ſet about N them to 
N ſubjection 


* 
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ſubjection in good earneſt, "The occaſign of this war is 
related by Dio Caſſius as follows:---Cunobelinus, the 
third in ſucceſſion from Caffibelaunus, being dead, his 
two ſons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, ſucceeded to 
he throne; but whether they reigned jointly or ſepa- 


. rately is not known. In their reign, one Bericus, of 


_ whom we alſo know very little, being driven out of 
the iſland for attempting to. raiſe a ſedition, fled with 
-  Jome of his partiſans to Rome, and perſuaded Clau- 
dius to make war on his countrymen. The Britons, 
on the other hand, reſented the behaviour of Claudius 
An receiving theſe rebels, and therefore prohibited all 
intercourſe with the Romans. A much ſmaller offence 
than this would have been ſufficient at any time to pro- 
. . yoke. that haughty nation to declare war. An army 
Was therefore immediately ordered into Britain, under 
the command of Plautius, prætor in Gaul. The ſol- 
diers at firſt. refuſed to l from a ſuperſtitious 
notion that they were going to be ſent without the 
compaſs of the world; and this mutiny being related 
to the Britons, they did not make the neceſſary pre- 
parations for their own defence. The Roman ſoldiers 
were ſoon brought to a ſenſe of their duty; and ſet 
dut from three different ports, in order to land in three 
different parts of Britain at once. Being driven back 
by contrary winds, their fears began to return; but 
they reſumed their courage on the ap ce of a me- 
teor ſhooting from the eaſt, which they imagined was 
_ (ent from heaven to direct their courſe. They landed 
without oppoſition; and the Britons, not having 
drawn RE, a ſufficient army, kept in ſmall bodies 
behind their marſhes, and in woods, in order to ſpin 
... out the war till winter; which they imagined Plautius 
would, like Czfar, ſpend in Gaul. | 
The Roman general marched firſt in queſt of the 
two kings, Togodumnus and Caractacus; both of 
whom he found out, and defeated one after another. 
The Bodunni, who were at this time in El 
0 | @ 1 824 2 ; 0 \ 15 8 @ 
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the Cantuellani, preferring: a foreign to a domeſtic _ 
yoke, Aan ſubmitted to Go FIT „ and | 
ftrengthened the, power of Plautius, and gave him an 
opportunity of improving the diviſions of the Britons -* 

to the advantage of his maſter. And, n pure A 

riſon, he marched on againſt other Britons who ſtill held 
out, and had e the Severn, where they p 


lay careleſaly encamped, thinking themſelves ſufficient⸗ 
ly ae, as not imagining that the Romans could paſs f 


the river without a bridge. But Plautius had in his 


ſtrongeſt currents in their armour, Theſe, by his t- 
ders, ſwam over the river, and eaſily gained the weſt⸗ 
ern ſhore, and, though few in number, ſo aſtoniſned 
the Britons, that they retired to a further diſtance. It 
was now that Velpatian firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; he, 
with his brother Sabinus, was detached to ſupport the 
Germans; which they did, and gained ſome advan- 
tage oyer the troops of the Britons. whom they firſt © 
met with. But theſe two actions were far from being 
deciſive. The next day a general engagement enſu- 
ed, greatly to the honour of the Britons, as the Ro- 
mans narrowly eſcaped being entirely cut off. Veſ- 


- 


25 himſelf was in imminent danger, but was reſcued - 


br ne e of his ion. S an Gets, be ge- | 


neral officer, ho was ſuppoſed to be taken priſoner, 

diſengaged himſelf, and che troops he commanded, 
from the enemy, took advantage of the careleſsneſs 
hich the proſpect of a victory had thrown the Bri- 
tons into, and charged them afreſn. This gave the 
Romans an opportunity to recover themſelves, and 


in the end to force the Britons to. a retreat. It was' 


— 


both neceſſary and prudent for the Britons to ſhift, as 
they did, the ſeat of war as often as they could, for 
the benefit of ſubſiſtence and ſafety, as they had no 
places deſerving the names of fortifications, nor more 
proviſions than were barely ſufficient for fatisfying the 
moſt frugal calls of 1 They had no ambition 
8 wy 2 TETRA 17 Yep 
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too haſtily, periſhed in the fens and ſwamps 
the Germans contrived to ſwim acroſs, while the other 
9 paſſed oyer to attack them; either by laying 


mainder of his Pudong till they cou 
from Rome, where he knew great preparations were 
making to complete the buſineſs he came upon; and 


4 


Mig ide ee: 


but to preſerve their freedom by harraffin 


mies. This led them to make a bs 5 HH Ro- 

mans towards the mouth of the Thames, among the 

fens and marſhes, being themſelves perfectly acquaint- F 
ed with every paſſage 7 them; and by this 

omans who purſued is 

at 


means, a great number of the 


«bridge, or advantage of one which the Bri- 


y an unpardonable neglect, had left. In this 
agen T ogodumnus fell; but the Romans reaped no 
97 7 it eitexaſperated the Britons with (greater . 


f | 
OE Was > fonfible that he ſhould not be able to | 

_ give a decifive blow to an enemy who recovered freſh 
vigour from a defeat. He beheld with wonder the 
terrors of war redoubled, ready to pour forth its ut- 

| moſt revenge on his diſtreſſ troops, whilft” every 
hand ſeemed determined to ſecure conqueſt and liber. 


ty to its owner, Unable, therefore, to reſiſt the tor- 


rent which beat down all before it, he p prepar r ſe- 
e the re- 


cure what he already poſſeſſed, and wp - - 
rein orced 


for this aſſiſtance he immediately ſent. The coun 
of the Bodunni, that had ſubmitted to Plautius, 


forded him and his army a ſecure retreat, which 2 


* Ir) he haye;been cut off by ſword or famine, or 
N 

As ſoon as Claudius received Weender how mat⸗ 
ters ſtood in Britain, he left the care of the govern- 
ment at home to Vitellius, and haſtened from Oftia- 


to Marſeilles Ta In his paſſage he was three times 
in danger of 


ing ſhipwrecked upon the Ligurian 
coaſt, . Gale par at { Marſeilles. he travelled by 


land t to Geſſoriacum, now Boulogne, from whence, | 


with 


e , , 
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with a great arn he ſet fail ſor Britain, and EY 
with' him 6 very — | 


animals on this occaſion, fince they could wade ti i 


bogs and rivers, impaſſable by foot- men. Claudius 
having landed, as is ſuppoſed, at Richborough, im- 
mediately advanced to Plautius, who in the mean 
time could have attacked the enemy, ho imputed 
his inactivity to fear; but he avoided coming to action, 
that the emperor might have the glory of victory. 
The Romans had now perhaps a greater army than 
the Britons had ever ſeen before; but, hat was worſe; 
were unable to defend themſelves as their brave fore- 
fathers had done. The Roman army, commanded by 


Claudius, paſſed the Thames, and, aſter a» bloody 
battle, defeated the Britiſh forees, and then ie 


and took Camelodunum, the royal ſeat of 'Cunobe- 
line. This ſo terrified the „ e eee 
they” voluntarily ſubmitted; The Britons, always re- 
markable for gratitude; were ſo affected by the gene- 
roſity of the conqueror, who, only diſarming them, left - 
them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their goods, that they 

built kim a temple, and honoured him as a god. Af. 

ter an abſence of fix months; Claudius returned to 
Rome, where he was honoured with a triumph, and 

he and his ſon with the ſurname of Britannicus, beſides 
other honours; as if he had eonquered all Britain, 
whereas in fact only a ſmall part had been ſubdued; 


Plautius, who was left governor, continued to make 
conqueſts, in which Veſpaſian and his ſon Titus, then 


kr Ao tribune, bravely diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Veſ- 
p in particular fought thirty battles with the Bri- 
tons, ſubdued two erful nations, took above twen - 
ty towns, and the le of Wight. eee e 
In the ninth year of Claudius, P. Oſtorius Scapula 
was ſent into Britain. By fur the part of 
the ſeventeen nations formerly mentioned were at this 
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: eres 
| = — * from penetrating 


Rona EI aan ea Bur 
edly upon them, put great nhumbers | the ſword, = * 
difperied there Ta them for the future from · 88 
inruds into he -territorics of the Romans or. 
; he. ee 3 the army tho... 


thewny 


e | 
Oſtarius, however, ſoon advanced againſt , 
The Romans, as uſual, got the victory, = 4 


3 were purſued with great ſlaughter. 
Roman general then, having quelled — ) 


among the Brigantes, led his army againſt the Silures. | 
They were headed EI king Caractacus, a moſt . 
renowned: warrior. He ſhewed his military talents by 


chooſing a very advantageous place for engaging 
SES 


r and, 8 it were 


| . 1 18 . EB | 


called Caer-Caradoc in 1 near the 
conflux of the rivers Colun and: Tenne, and where the | 


remains of ancient entrenchments are fill vieler On 


following ſpeech; according to Tacitus: „ That from 


this days and this battle, they muſt date their liberty 


reſcued; ot their ſlayery for ever eſtabliſhed... He then 
invoked the ſhades of thoſe heroes who had expelled | 
Cæſar the dicator; thoſe brave men by whoſe valour 
— ſtill enjoyed freedom from Roman tribute and tax 
ray which-their wives and children were as yet 
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took a ſolemn oath either to conquer or die and pre- 
for the charge with the moſt [terrible ſhoyts. 
 Oftorius was ſomewhat diſmayed when he conſidered 
the uncommon fierceneſs of the enemy, and the other 
difficulties Which he had to encounter. He led on his 
men, however, to the charge; but, in their approach 
to the enemy's camp, a great number fell by the inceſ—- 
fant ſhowers of darts thrown by the Britons. After a 
little pauſe, the Romans made a kind of roof over their 
heads with their ſhields, and, in this manner march- 
ing cloſe up to the camp; , fodn broke through the ill- 
compoſed ftone'ramparts,. ind; ing into. cloſe ac- 
tion, the Romans were attende& Wich Fir Anal gc 
fortune. The Britons were every Where put to flight. 
Vaſt numbers fell in the field of battle, and in the 
purſuit, and many more were taken priſoners. 
Among the latter were the brothers, the wife, and 
the daughter, of Caractacus; for the Britiſn women 
were fond of attending the battles, and would often 
ſet patterns of the moſt ſignal intrepidity and courage 
to their huſbands and comrades. The unfortunate 
vl — himſelf fled to Cartiſmunda queen of the 
rigantes, by whom he was delivered up, to the 
Roman general, who ſent him in chains to Rome. 
This was eſtermed a very remarkable victory ;, the 
name of Caractacus was become famous eyen in 
Rome itſelf, in conſequence of the long and vigour- 
ous oppoſition he had made to the Roman power for 
ſeven years, with rude and undiſciplined troops, when 


compared to the Roman general and his legions, com- 


pletely armed and bred up in war. When Caractacus 
was brought to Rome, the people were ſummoned 


to attend as on ſome ſolemn occaſion; and the pre- -* 


torian cohorts ſtood to their arms. Firſt came the 

king's ſervants; then the ſpoils taken in war; after 

theſe the brothers, the wife, and the daughter, of 
Caractacus; and laſt of all himſelf ; but he, neither 

in his countenance, words, or actions, expreſſed 351 
| * - a , is kin 


* 
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kind of fear or baſe ſubmiſſion; but, ſtanding before 
— Ont -of Claudius, delivered himſelf in the 
manner: * If my moderation in proſperity, 
Ke 0 6 Clan ius! had beeg as conſpicuous as my birth and 
fortune, I ſhould now have entered this city as a 
friend, and not as a priſoner; nor would you have diſ- 
dained the friendſhip of a prince deſcended from ſuch 
- -Muftrious anceſtors, and governing av many nations. 
My preſent condition, I own, is to you — — 
to me humiliating. 1 was lately — ed of ſubjects, 
- horſes, arms, and riches. Can you be ſurpriſed that 
I ̃endeavoured to preſerve A If you Romans 
- have a deſire to arrive at univerſal monarchy, mult all 
nations; to gratify you, tamely ſubmit to ſervitude? 
If I had ſumitted without a ſtruggle, how much 
: would it have diminiſhed the luſtre. of my fall and 
of your victory? And now, if you reſolve to put me 
to death, my ftory will be ſoon buried in oblivion; 
but, if you think proper to e my life, I ſhall re- 
main a laſting monument of your clemency.”--- This 
he had ſuch an effect upon Claudius, that he im- 
wi -"medittely, p ardoned Caractacus and his whole ly, 
be eng —ͤ— them to be ſet at liberty. 
The Silures, - not ithſtanding this terrible blow, 
continued the war with great vigour, and gained con- 
- derable advantages over the — which ſo much 
—— that he died of grief. He was ſuc- 
-- ceeded by A. Didius, who — the incurſions of 
the — dow but was not er, 67s — 
ueen the Brigantes, who d 
Vi Didius was ſucceeded by Yn and he 
:W "by: Suetonius Paulinus, who ſet out on an expedition 
the iſle of Angleſey, where the fugitive Britons 
© thought themſelves ſecure, and where their prieſts the 
Druids had uninterruptedly held their reign, and di- 
| rected all operatio — Roman invaders. This 
| — aſylum Suetonius was determined to deſtroy. His in- 
| ry  "fantry paſſed over in flat-bottom boats, — 
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the 0 fill called Pant y. 2/erapbie, or the valley 


croſſed fording, 
by e 9 * og ict rats are 
5 


have tlie fo — — A 
e . A 64 ; of mers, 


&« Stat pfo liier 
at; rather eireum, 


preces 7 75 


vitale a Hs po cutere — tr ut berentibu 
vithneribits p 


le corpus 
cobortionibus dutic, et ft ipſe prin cher — f 
aveſcerent, infer um pe 


obvios et gn [uo gout Praun 


tum pick 010 luci, air. e 
e 75 

uur cup hat, Pave 7 

deu . ee TRA. 


fend x moth motley army in cloſe array,” ad well 1 
women 


S, 4 


torches ; ſurr6unidet' by the 'Dtuids;" Hftiug up thei 
bude de Beben. Tut ſrt the ok . 
ful iniptecations. - "The foldicr Rood affoniihed at 
rely Pf His fitttbs'grew —— 


Nele i by ITS 


ener & nor to beiin Aw with's bn eng on 


ed their erffigns, overtiitew all 

25 wry Fee fare gen — 42 their 6 
1 the hee they pee in the 
„ aud cut down che groves conſecrated to the 


horrible fuperttitions: for the Britons Be i 
Eh even on their altars with the blood of their 


fubmitted to the Romans. The Britons, though con- 
Vor. I. No. 2. H quered, 


2. 22 


0 HS DORY, ora 
ueręd, had ſtill a een 
ien dthe Roman yoke became every Gay 

129 85 le to-them.through the inſolence ai 

— — of the Roman ſoldiers: ., The Britons h 

been long diſcantented, and were already i in à very 

proper ſition, for a revolt, when an event happen 

[ which kindled thaſe diſcontents i into an open flame. 

utagus, king of the Iceni, a rihce reriowned for 

Fe and grandeur, „d By Aaſt will left the 

oman emperur joint heir with his two daughters, in 


hopes of obtaining, his fayour and protection by 10 


feat an oblig tion. But the event turned out very 
Na ſooner was he dead, than his houſes 
| ra . ee by the 1 7 GY 


5 did; i ke ED by ng ede FEY 
lame; oth other nations, 3h t herſelf at their head, and 


they, poured Ne t on the R Yeoman colonies. | 
Every thing was deftroyed with fire and ſword... The 
ninth: legion, which had been left for the defence of 


the country 8 Petilius Cerealis, was defeated, the 
infantry totall cut in pieces, and the commander him- 
ſelf with the cayalry eſcaped with the utmoſt difficul- 
Fu NE alarmed at this news, 2 2 left 
** an and matched with the greateſt expedition to 

on. I were overjoyed at his ar- 
rival, and 72 5 ir ns e to detain him 
for their defence. But he refuſed to ſtay, and ina ſhort 


tis left the Ne n. the POR 
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the inhabitants. The whole city lamentzd his depar-- 
ture; and they had reaſon. ' Suetonius was ſcarce gohe 
when Boadicea with her exaſperated Britons. entered,” 
and put all they found in it to the fword:; None 
taken priſoners, . nor was any ſex or age ſpared, oe 
many were tortured. in the moſt cruel manner. 
venty thouſand 'perſons are ſaid to have periſhed) on 
this occafion at London and other Roman col Kin 
The Britons now, elated with "ſucceſs, a bled! 
from all quarters in great numbers, Scher perten 
cy oon amounted to 239,000 men. Tn deſpi 2 
Romans; and became ſo confident, 6 Nad 
oe they brought their wives and children along with 
them in waggons to be ſpectators of the deſtructiomr of 
their erjemies.  'T he event was what might natural 
haye been expected from ſuch ill-jt A confidence.” 
The Britons were overthrown with moſt terrible 


105 hter, no fewer than 80, ooo being killed in tlie 


e and purſuit; white the Romans had not a above 
Killed® and not many more wounded. Boadi- 
cea, not able to ſarvive great a calamiity, put an c 
1 to her life by poiſon, | 
chis overthrow. the Britons who had been ſub-" 
* thoroughly prevented from raifing any more 
inſurrections, and even thoſe who had not yet ſub- 
mitted to the Roman yoke ſeemed to be intimidated 
from making incurſions into their dominions. No- 
ching tetharkable therefore happened until the time 
if eſpaſian, when Petelius Cerealis being appointed 
overnor of Britain, he attacked the Brigantes, de- 
ted them in ſeveral battles, and reduced great part 
of their country. He was ſucceeded by Julius 
Frontinus ; who not only maintained the cots 
of his predeceſſor, but reduced entirely the warlike 
nation of the Silures. Frontinus was ſucceeded by the 
celebrated Cneius Julius Agricola, who completed the 
conqueſt of all the ſouthern Britons. 


ws es A 


* 


mediate reduction of Ang 
the revolt of Boadicea. Being deſtitute of ſhips, 
de e N note ue 
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Juſt before. the arrival of Agricola, the Ordovices 


cut in . \ og of horſe ſtationed on their 
3 ch the whole nation had taken 


4 
arms, The 1 wag pretty far ſpen N 


Roman army was. quite ſeparated and 5 bg the 
ſoldiers having aſſured 3 of reſt 
maining. part wr of. the year. Agricola, however, was 
gp, be marie 71 awn together his le- 
enem | FRO delay. 
n ; 
Dem op th ans ible —4 2 
a terr1 er 
almoſt the whole . 
be be Was 5 off, r t giving 
time to recover from the 8 
w had occaſioned, 3 * r n_ the im- 
, which had been loſt by 


and wert accuſtomed to manage their arms and 
horſes in the — The Britons, who had 


a @ fleet and tranſports, were ſo terrified by the appear- 


ance af the . forces on their iſland, that they im · 
mediately ſubmitted, and Angleſey was once more 


| ried bo he Romans, \ded the firſt 
1 E u en * 
5 pug of ar . 


and he employed the winter in re · 
the Britons to the 9 0 05 yoke, In this he 


| E. . with ſuch ſucceſs, through 3 and equitable 
conduct, that the Britons, ba . — 


us as they were, be- 
gan to prefer a life of ſecurity and peace to that inde: 
pendence which they had ta ed, and which 


| continually expaſed them to the tum is and Pe. OM 


he ſucceeding campaigns of Agricola were 
attended with equal — K not mon" ubdued the 
ſeventeen nations inhabiting ngland, but carried the 
Roman arms almoſt to the 8 of Scotland. He 
began his march with a good ariny, in which he i ſor: 
pora 


of war 


2 


_ tended St might not nk him, aig alighted 
2 and, n 


troops of horſe from the bod my 
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number of Britons 

of whoſe fidelity he was w n 
He found the enemy encamped on the mountain Gram- 
pius (Grainſbraine hill in the county of Marr) to the 
number of thirty thouſand men, commanded by G 37 
cus, one of ET Pe, The firſt line of Agrico 

army was compo f eight thouſand tr eo 
and he had. 2. thouſand horſe upon the wings; the 
Roman legion wv 5p han the ond! line, with whom 


he did not propoſe to engage unleſs there was 4 neceſ- 


for it. For the Romans ſeldom expoſed their na- 
Wn forces in the front of the battle, 


_ TheBritiſh infantry were drawn up on the fide of the 
5 hill, and made as great an appearance as they could, 


in order to terrify their enemies with their numbers; 
their horſe and * ſcoured over the plain between 


two Armies, W wit the very noiſe of 
3 DoS his front to be ex- 


ng at the head of the le- 
gions, made a 7 5 to begin e charge. The two ar- 
mies fought for ſome time at a diſtance with their darts 
and arrows, till Agricola commanded three cohorts of 


| Batavians to advance and engage the Britons in a elo- 
ſeer — whoſe ſpears and pointed ſwords gave them 


a great adyantage over the Britons, and compelled 


3 them to retire. The Britiſh horſe and chariats, not be- 


able to make any impreſſion on the Romans, were 
FS ried, and fell in among their own foot, where they 
7 re miſchief than the enemy. 

The Caledonian 1 2 tops of the hills, 


who had not yet e he ſimall num- 
DT 


bers of the Hons charged their forces, were 
about to ſurround them, when 8 detached four 
reſerve, which ſoon 


compelled them ta retire, a total rout-immediate= 


I; followed. Of the Britons were killed about ten 
thouſand, and of the nas nat abore hee hn: 
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and forty, among Whom: the moſt conſiderable was 
Lund tticus, Pra e& of a cohort, who, by his own. 
youthful heat and the flerceneſs of his horſe, was car- 
ried away among the thickeſt of the enemy. The 
. Fommng or, the Caledonians fled to the woods 
inacceſſible part of the conntry, not endeavouring 
t keep together in 4 body: they burnt and deſtroy- 
ed their oWw-n houſes in cheir retreat, ſo that the — 
mornin the Romans obſerved the whole country 
be in à fmoke, but 05 '2 man to be found. It 8 
nom tlie latter end of the ſummer, Agricola led his 
army to the country of the Horeſti, which ſome take 
to be the people of Angus upon - Tay in the eaſtern 
part of Scotland. Havin ing received hoſtages of this 
people, he led 5 the horſe and foot by eaſy marches, 
deer to ſettle and confirm his new conqueſts, af 
tet which the army went into winter: quarters. He 
alſo cauſed his fleet to fail round the iſland, and diſco- 
vered the Orcades, or Orkney iſlands; Which had be- 
fore been unknown to the reſt of the world. His ex- 
pedition took him u 5 about ſix years, and was com- 
pleted f in the year of Chriſt 8 4. 9 
Had this commander been continued in ; Britkiai'; it is 
robable that both Scotland and England would have 
who permanently ſubdued ; but he was recalled by 
Domutian in the year 85, and we are then almoſt to- 
tally in the dark about the Britiſh affairs till the reign 
of the emperor Adrian. During this interval the Ca- 
ledonians had taken arms, and not only refuſed ſub- 
jection to the Roman power themſelves, but ravaged 
the territories of thoſe Britons who continued Faithful 
to them. Adrian ſet out to ſubdue them ; but, upon 
his arrival, they retired towards the north: he advan- 
ced however as far as York, where he was diverted 
from his intended conqueſt, by the deſcription ſome 
old ſoldiers he found there, who had ſerved under Agri- 
cola, gave him of the country. In hopes, therefore, 


of keeping them ws by enlarging their bounds, he 
delivered 
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delivered u up to the Caledonians all the, lands * 


tween the two Friths and the Tyne; an LA at 1 hone 

time, to ſecure the Roman province from their future 

incurfions,, built the famous wall which fill n his 
miles in length, from the river 


name, eig 
Eee to the Tyne in Northumberland. . He 


was ſucceeded. by Antoninus Pius, in whoſe reign the 
Brigantes revolted , and; the Caledonians, 2 5 
ſeveral places broken down the. wall built by Ad 
began ane w to ravage the Roman territories. 4 
them the a Lollius Urbicus, Urs redu 
the Brigantes; and having defeated the no n na- 
tions, confined them ax pg narrower bounds by a 
new. wall, extending probably between the Friths of 
Forth and CI) yde.. Rand g the time of Antoninus to that 
of Severus, The Roman dominidns in Britain cont1- 
nued to be much infeſted by the inroads of the north- 
ern nations. That emperor divided, Britain, into two 
governments, the ſouthern and the northern; but the 
governor. of the northern diviſion was ſo barraſſed by 
continual incurſions of the Caledonians, that he was 
at length obliged. to purchaſe a; peace with money. 
The Caledonian Britons kept the treaty for fifteen 
yearss, after Which, „ into the Roman territo- 
ries anew, they San terrible ravages. Viriug 
Lupus the goyernor, not being in. a condition to with- 
ſtand umz Fla met: the em cap . Wi his 8 
intreati to an y ſupplies. 
Upon this Seyerus reſo Wage ut an 5 the per- 
bang incurſions of the enemy 0 pu making a complete 
conquelt of their country; for Which purpoſe he ſet 
out for Britain, together with his two ſons Caracalla 
and Geta, at the head-of a numerons army. The Ca- 
. no ſooner heard of his arrival, Jan they ſent 
ambaſſadors offering to to conclude a peace upon honour- 
able terms. Bae Mate e emperor. detained till he 
was ready to take the fel . then diſmiſſed 2 


vithout granting their requeſt. 45 
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As ſoon 48 the ſeaſon was fir for action, Severus 
23 into the territories of the Caledonians, where 
all to fite and fword. He advanced even to the 


oft narthetly parts of the iffand ;. _ though no bat- 


the was fought in a this , yet, through the 
contimual ambuſcades'of tlie ann, auc the itihofpi- 
table nature of the „he is faid to have loft fifty 
thouſaud men. At laſt e Caledvnians were abliged 
to fue for peace; which was granted them on condition 
jo their yielding part of their country, and delivering 
their atms. After this the emperor returned to 
Work, leaving his fon Caracalla to command the army 
and finiſh the new wall which had been begun. between 
the friths of Forth and Clyde. But the emperor be- 
taken ill at York, the Caledonians 1 _—_ fooner heard 

his indifpofition, than they nooks Sperm 
This provoked Severus to fuck a , that he com- 
manded his ſon Caracalla to enter country anew 
with the whole arny, and to put all he met to the 
ford without diſtinckiott of ſex or age. Befote theſe 
orders, however, could be put in execution, his two 
fons, having coneluded a ſhameful peace with the Ca- 
Fake begining af Begehen ag, Careſs, 
E 0 8 ara a 
native of Gaul, paſſing over into Britain, took 1. 
him the title 8 and was acknowledged by all 
the quartered here. He was, however, killed 
in a ba bare with one of Conſtantins's "officers; after he 
Rad enjoyed the ſovereignty for fix or ſeven years. 
Conſtantine the Great began his reign in this iſfand ; 
and returned ſoon after he had left it, obably with 
2 defign to put a ſtop to the daily in * Loft e Ca- 
tedonians. He altered the dition of of 
Britain ſubje& to the Romans. Severus a d ivided 
it only into. two provinces ; but Conſtantine increaſed 
the number to N viz. Pritumia Prima, Britannia 
Secunda, and Maxima Cefarienfis.; and this laſt was 
afterwards divided into two, viz. Maxima — 


. 
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and Flavia Cæſarienſis. The removal of the i 
ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople, which happened 
in the reign of Conſtantine, gave the northern nations 
an opportunity of making frequent incurſions into the 
Roman provinces ;-the emperor hav! —_ with 
him, into Gaul, and then into the 
moſt of the Roman troops, but likewiſe the fower 
the Britiſh youth. 
About the latter end of the reign of Conſtantius fab 
to Conſtantine the Great, the goyernment of the pro- 
vince, of Britain and other weſtern of the , 
was committed to Julian, aft called the — 
Nd CIR uarters at Paris, he was 
informed that the Scots and Picts, about this time firſt 
iſned by theſe names, had broken into the 
Roman territories and committed every where dread - 


ful ravages. Againſt them Julian diſpatched a body 


of troops under the command of Lupicinius. He em- 
| barked from Bologne in the depth of winter, but was 
[ he was recalled; the 
— found means to e Ju- 
＋ by — ubmiſſiotis. Till the reign 0 Valenti- 
nian I. theſe nations till continued to o used the Ro- 
man territories * 2 — — had now Non om the 
country to a moſt deplorable condition by their con- 
tinual ravages. Valentinian ſent againſt them Theo- 
doſius, father to the emperor of that name. That 
general having divided his forces into ſeveral er 
advanced againſt the enemy, who were roving 
down the country. The Scots and Picts were xr Ho 
to yield to the ſuperior valour and diſcipline of the 
Romans. Great numbers were cut in pieces ; they 
were forced to abandon all the booty and priſoners 
they had: taken, and to retire beyond 'the friths of 
Forth and Clyde. Theodoſius then entered London 
in triumph, and reſtored that city to its former ſplen- 
dor, which had ſuffered greatly by the former incur- 
fions of the northern Britons. TW TORT By. 
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breaking, anew! into the provinces, Theodoſius built 
{eyeral forts or caſtles, between the two: friths4 and 
having thus recovered all the country between Adrian's 


wall and the friths of Forth and Clyde, he formed 


of it a fifth province which he called Valentia. 


the reign of the emperor Honorious, the provincial 
ey by the 


#38 #® »- 


dignity one Mark, an officer of grout credit-among 


them; Him they murdered in a few days, and pla- 
bo" f 


therefore paſſed over into Gaul; and took with him 


not only the few Roman forces that had been left, but 


ſuch of the provincial Britons as were moſt accuſtomed 


to arms. The country was now left entirely defence- 
leſs; and the Britons, having frequently implored aſ- 
ſiſtance from Rome without receiving any, reſolved to 
withdraw their allegiance from an empire which was 


no longer able to protect them. Honorius himſelf 


applauded. their conduct; and adviſed them by let- 


ders to provide for their gn ſafety, which was in 
871 7 2 f ; S 4 | þ 


effet 
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effe&t an implict reſignation of the ſovertignty' of the 
Mand? vor. 48 J I. ; N 

The provinclal Britons now regained their inde- 
pengende;? "and Gallio the commander of the Roman 
trod 8, exhorted them to defend themſelves, by fight- 

ble ely for their Tountry, wives, and children, and 

8 to de gd rer than life itſelf, their liberty ; 

en, af "the ſame" time, that their enemies were 
m themſelyes provided they would but 
_ ent courage and N Nb That they 
might e er withRtaga the attacks of the enemy; 
he adbiſec chem to build 4 Wall, not pf turf, but of 
ſtone ? Rein to affilf and direct them himſelf in the 
execution. Upon this the Britons immediately fell tc 
work; and wth * of the Romans, finiſhed 
it in 4. ort time, t ir Nis ng gen {348 els 
feet thick; and twelve cet im height?” Jets 55 
to Hvt been bullt on the fame Is Where Severus's: 
wall formerly ſtood. Powers were io Butt at cons” 
yenjent diſtances on the caſt cat; t reverit the des 
ſcents df the Saxons arid other ba that came 
front. Gerniatiy,” Gaſſic employed the teſt of his tüne 
in teaching the prowingals the art of War, He left 
ah 7 — —— r which he alſo 
ta to make; an any encoura 
ns, he too his laſt er f 'Dritai 55 
ha e Romans never returned, Thete is a great 
difagreement among chronologers as to the year in 
which the Romans. finally abandoned Britzin; ſome 
peeing it it in 422; F none in her or there he and og 
in 371 65 e o 1990 1: bs . 4 
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Scats'and Picts, than they poured 


upon the :p provincial Britons from all liks” 
r 102 | 12 ain 
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8 n OF 21 
ng uito. a ſheep» When 
ns gs the new-built wall, found 


5 Reer y finiſhed, and A by numbers 
of armed. men. But.ſo. li e 


tons profited. by the military inſtructions of the Ro. 
mans, that infond of p guards and cen- 


tinels, and relieving ons another by tans, their whole 


number had ſtaid ſeveral days and nights upon the 
N without intermiſſion. Being; therefore quite 


and wearied out, were able to make 
ery. little refiftance... 115 were down 
ks from the battlements, and ed in pieces. 


darts Fa" arrows. They betook | themſelves to 
; but that could f The Scots and 
Pits 2 them. cloſe, made: a dreadful havock, 


aud took poſſeſſion of the frontier towns, which they 


found deſerted by the inhabitants. As they now, met 
wick no more — they over- ran —5 whole 
country, EA 2 to fire and ſword. Their 
ravages 2 famine; and this was fol- 
towed by Nt e The provincials, unable 
Ka a es themſelves, were oblged.to plunder each 


| other of the litt 3 r 


ite, th an to 
* * their lands; which, 2 ae. 2 
lang time, now produced all ſorta of corn in the greateſt 
plenty. This. 15 22. the hiſtorian Gil. 
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ere driven from their ſtations with ſhowers 
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corruption of manners 
however, the Britons had not — 
when they were alarmed by a 
and Pictꝭ were about to teturn 


in 4 
At this time the chief, e Weed 


ſouthein diviſion of Britain, was one Vortigern. He 
is ſaid ä —— 


leſs of the public. welfare, and totally i — 
Pr now ropſed from his inſenſi- 
ity, by + Genſe of bs own danger, he ſummoned a 
jy chief men of the nation, in order to de- 
I berate about the proper means for delivering the 
country from thoſe calamities under which it groaned. 
meaſure was adap- 
ted that could poſſibly have been reſolved on; namely, 
to invite to their EE the — 7 1 5 
for their piracies and | 
the Britons — Th This * expedient ding 
2 1 uw immediately | 
into Germany W1 vantageous — 
to the Saxons in caſe they would come over to their their- 
ce, | 

The Britiſh artibaſſidors fon arrived in Ceram: | 

were very favourably received by the Saxons, - The 


— 
—— 
— —ſ—é—!— — — — — — 


_ fitted, out; under the Toru 
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ſhould plunder their Britiſh allies for e and 


reign over * for twice that kime. Three long 
ſhips, in the Saxon nguage called Chiules, were 

of Hengiſt and Horſa, 
two brothers, much celebrated” for cer valour and 


wee They were ſons of Wieigifll, ſaid td be 


dfon to the Sion god Walen; a cream! 

1 which added much to their authority? 'Havin ving 
embarked about 160 men on board — three v 

ſels;the"two brothers arrived in the Ne- 6F-Thant, i 

the year 449cor o. They were received by the in- 

habitants with the greateſt demonſtrations· of oy the 


Rille in which» they had landed was immediately ap- 


pointed for their habitation ; and u league wig con- 


chuded, in virtue of uch the Satons were to defend 


the provincial Britons againſt all foreign 8 and 
the provincials' were td allow the y and 
maintenance, beſides the place allotted Wav for 9 — 


abode. Soon after their arrival, king Wortigern led 
| them againft the: notthern nations- Who had bated 


broke into the kingdom and advanced as fur as Stam. 
ford in the county f Li colnſhire. Here 2 bloody 


battle Wus 1 in which the Scots and Picts were 


utterly defeated, and obliged” to bee "*their® 

booty; 195 i tw WD £21414 MY YL 
The Saxons are Caid: to have gained thigrvieory; "oY 
conſequence of the dreadful havock made with the 


cCroſs-bow; 4 weapon at that time unknown” to their 


enemy, and now firſt —_— into Britain by Hen- 
giſt and Horſa. With theſe bows they not oy dif- 


charged arrows, tones, and 3 altsp bub alſo 


darts, called quarreaux from cheir Heads; being capped 
with ſquare 9 — of iron; and, aceording to their 


celevation, would kill point blank at the diſtance of 


from four to eight ſcore yards. The range indeed 
depended on the ſize and ſtrength of the bow; but 


theſe diſtances. are ſuch as a commonctofs-bow-would 


carry: . We were ä - 
Bled at 
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fatal and cru, that the uſe of it was forbidden by the 
ſecond : Lateram council in the eat 1139, under the 
penalty of an anathema, as hatefulrto and unn 
tothe employed among. Chriſtians. They became how- 
ever, for many ge ee ee 4 vgs} the 
nn wan fo Mohd pleaſed ith. the be 
was now. o £ 
haviour of his-new: allies, alt he-beſtowed; | 


wealth wid lier of the country; and obſerving tir 
inhabitanto to. he en enervatecdl With . 
to entertain hopeg of u part of it. 
therefore, with ee San invited over 
ſome more of his countryman i giv Ying chemi notice at 
the · ſame time · of the fruitfuneſs of the country, the 
4upineneſs of the inhabitants, ee a a conqueſt 
1 ht be effectee. Torw 20 
he. Saxons: readily 0 auth che invitation; 
nk in 452 as many more arrived in 17 veſſels,” as, 
with thoſe already in Hritain, made up an army of 
go men. Along with theſe, according to Nennius, 
eme over Rowena the dau zo of Hengiſt. Vorti- 
fell in love with this lady; and in order to obtain 
in marriage, divorced his lawful wife. Hengiſt 
pretended to be averſe to the match; but Vortigern 
obtained his conſent by inveſting him witk the ſove- 
eignty of Kent. The Saxon nn make 


no mention of Rowena; but rather inſinuate, that 
their countrymen made themſelves maſters of Kent 
by force of arms. It ſeems moſt probable, however, 
that Vortigern had as yet continued in friendſhip with 
the Saxons, and even put more confidence in Fw 
chan in his own ſubjects. For, not long after the ar- 


ae, W 


rival of this firſt reinforcement, Hengiſt erg lea 
to ſend for a ſecond, in order, as was 
* the King from the attempts of 12 


ſubjects, 


, 


ys. ___ HISTORY or ruz- 
, as well as of the Scots and Pits. Theſe 

ſhips; under the command of Oct 

and aber of Fe or, according to ſome, 

Hengiſt. They landed at 
them, 28 

of cotland, they con- 
3 IE 
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7 — this, the Saxons del A * i 
Scots and Picts; and, turning their arms againſt the 
unſuſ Britons, over - ran the whole country. 
The Saxons committed every where the greateſt cru- 
elties. All buildings, whether public or private, they 
levelled with the - The cities were pillaged 

r 


| periſhed with hunger, or were : forced to ſur- 
render themſelves as flaves to their enemies. Some 
led the ſea and ſettled either in Holland or in Ar- 

8 | 
: ae Vortigern, 
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Vortigerti, we are told by Nennius, was fo fir from 
being reclaimed by theſe calamities, that he added ins 
ceſt to his other crimes, and married his own daugh-: 
ter. At laſt, his ſubjects, provoked at his enormous - 
wickedneſs, and the partiality he ſhowed to the Saxong, - 
depoſed him, and raiſed his ſon Vortimer to the 
throne. He was a young man of great valour, and 
willingly undertook the defence of his diſtreſſed coun- 
try. He firſt fell upon the Saxons with what troops 
he could aflemble, and drove them into the iſle of 
Thanet. Here they. were beſieged, till, being rein- 
forced by freſh ſupplies from Germany, they opened 
themſelves a Way through the Britiſh troops. Port 
mer, however, was not yet diſheartened. He fell 
upon the Saxons on the banks of the Derwent in Kent, 
where he obtained a complete victory, and cut in pie- 
ces great numbers of the enemy. Another battle was 
fought at Aylesford in Kent. Some aſcribe the yic- _ 
tory at this time to the Saxons, and ſome to the Bri- 
tons. It is certain, however, that Horſa the brother 
of Hengiſt was killed in this engagement. He is ſaid 
to have been buried at a place in the neighbouthood, 
which from him obtained the name of Horcted | 
third battle was "fought, in which the victory was un- 
certain, as is alſo the place where it happened. The 
fourth battle, however, according to Nennius, proved 
decifive in favour of the Britons. © Vortimer engaged = 
his enemies, according to ſome, at Folkſtone; accord-, . 
1 others, at a place called Stonar, in the iſle of . 
Thanet. © The Saxons were defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and driven back to their ſhips, So complete is 
this victory ſaid to have been, that the Saxons quitted 
the iſland without making any attempt upon it for five. 
Vortimer died after a reign of fix. years. On his 
death-bed, he deſired his e to bury him near 
the place where the Saxons uſed to land; being pel- 
oL. I. No, 3, K faded, 
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uaded, that the virtue of his bones would effectually 
revent them from ever touching the Britiſh ſhore, 
This command, however, was neglected; and Vor- 


timer was buried at Lincoln, according to ſome, or 
London, according to others. Hengiſt was no ſooner - Bai 
informed of his death, than he invaded Britain again 4 
with a numerous body of Saxons, He was oppoſed —N 
by Vortigern, who had been reſtored to the throne 1 
4 the death of his fon Vortimer,  Seycral battles he 
Were fought on this occaſion; but at laſt the Britons 0:1 
being overthrown at a place called Crecanford, with the 
the loſs of 4000 men, were obliged to abandon Kent Bri 
to their enemies, and retire to London, This hap. wa | 
pened about the year 458 or 459; and from thi; pr 
time moſt hiſtorians date the erection of the firſt Saxon yy 
1 


kingdom in Britain, viz, that of Kent. Hengiſt aſ. 
ſumed the title of king, and choſe Eſk his ſon for his 
be. ©, r RR hs 
The Britons under Vortigern till continued the war. 
Hengiſt finding himſelf unable to gain a deciſive ad- 75 
Fiantage over them in the field, had recourſe to treach- Ty 
ery. He pretended to be defirous of | concluding a une 
peace with the Britiſh monarch, and of renewing hi 

Ancient friendſhip with him; and therefore required an ny 
© interview, . To this Vortigern readily i and hd 's 
_ accepted of an entertainment 1 5 85 for kim on of tl 
 Hengiſt, © The king was attended by 300 nobility, al WI de 
- unarmed, but the Saxons had concealed daggers below wor! 
* 2 arments,” The Britiſh. nobility were all treach- 

- eroully. maſſacred in the height of their mirth; Vorti- 
gern himſelf-was taken and. put in fetters ; nor could 
Vis liberty be procured, but by ceding to, the Saxons 
thoſe provinces now called Eſſex, Suſſex, and Mid- 
dleſex. Thus the Saxons got ſuch a footing in Bri 
tain that they could never afterwards; be expelled. 
Vortigern, after being ſet at liberty, is ſaid to 72 te 
tired to a vaſt wildernels near the fall of the Wye in 
h, n ern d 


1 
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Radnorſhire, where he was ſome time after killed by 
lightning, © which alſo conſumed a city called K aer 
Gourtigern, which he had built in that place, | 

On' the retreat of Vortigern, the command of the 
Britiſh forces devolved upon Aurelius Ambroſius, or, 
as Gildas calls him, Ambroſius Aurelianus. He was 
2 Roman, and perhaps the laſt that remained in the 
iſland. He is ſaid to have gained ſeveral victories over 
the Saxons. Notwithſtanding this, however, they 
ſill continued to gain ground; and in the year 497, 
the foundation of a ſecond Saxon kingdom was laid in 
Britain. This at firſt comprehended only the county 
of Suſſex, but ſoon after extended over moſt of the 
countries lying ſouth of the Humber, It was called 
the kingdom of the South Saxons. 

The German nations being now informed of the 
good ſucceſs which had attended the Saxons in Bri- 
tain, new adventurers daily flocked over to ſhare the 

fortune of the others. They were chiefly com- 
poſed of three nations, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, 
All theſe paſſed under the common appellation ſome- 
times of Saxons, ſometimes of Angles. They ſpoke 
the ſame language, and a very much in their cuſ- 
toms and inſtitutions, ſo that all of them were naturally 
led to combine againſt the natives. The moſt active 
of theſe adventurers was Cerdic, a Saxon, faid to be 
the tenth in deſcent from Woden; and from whom 
were deſcended the kings of England in the male line, 
down to Edward the Confeſſor; and in the female, 
down to his preſent majeſty, He landed with his ſon 
Centic, and as many men as he could convey in five 
ſhips, at Yarmouth in Norfolk. The provincials 
immediately attacked him with great vigour; but 
after a ſhort engagement, they were totally defeated. 
Many other battles were fought, the event of which 
was moſtly favourable to the Saxons, ſo that the 
= ns were forced to abandoned their ſea-coalts to 
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In 497, Porta, another Saxon, with his two ſons 
Bleda and Magla, arrived at Portſmouth, ſo called, as 
ſome imagine, from this cheftian. The provincials, 
under the command of a young prince a native of the 
country, attempted to oppoſe the landing of the Sax- 
ons: but his army was defeated with great ſlaughter, 
and he himſelf killed in the engagement ; after which 
Porta made himſelf maſter of all the neighbourin 
country. The progreſs of Cerdic, however, alarm 
the Britons more than that of all the other Saxon 
2 About the year 508, therefore, Nazaleod, 
yled, by Henry of Huntingdon, the greateſt of all 
the Britiſh kings, aſſembled almoſt the whole ſtrength 
of the provincial Britons in order to drive him out of 
the iſland. Cerdic on the other hand took care to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by procuring afliſtance from the 
other Saxons already in the iſland. He then advanced 
1 the Britons, commanding the right wing him- 
ſelf, and his ſon Cenric the left. As the two armies 
drew near each other, Nazaleod perceived the enemy's 
right wing to be much ſtronger than the left. He 
therefore attacked it with the — of his army; and 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, obliged Cerdic to fave 
himſelf by flight. Being too eager in the purſuit, 
however, Cenric fell upon his rear, and the battle 
was renewed with great vigour. The Britiſh army 
was at laſt entirely (= kg and 5000 men, among 
who was Nazaleod himſelf, were left dead upon 
„ | | 
Who ſucceeded Nazaleod in the kingdom of Bri- 
tain, is not known. The Welſh annals leave an in- 
terregnum of about fix years; after which they place 
the beginning of the reign of Arthur, the moſt re- 
. Britiſh prince mentioned in hiſtory. The 
hiſtory of King Arthur is ſo much obſcured by fables, 
and many abſurd, romantic, and ridiculous, ſtories, 
that ſome have ſuppoſed that no ſuch perſon ever 
_ exiſted. A convincing proof, however, of the exiſt- 
of a7 es 2 ence 
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ence of king Arthur is, that his tomb was diſcovered 
at Glaſtonbury in Somerſetſhire, and his coffin dug 
up in the reign of Henry II. with the following in- 
ſeription upon it in Gothic, characters: Hic jacet 


ſepultus inclytus rex Arturius in inſula Avalonia.” 


We are told that on his body were plainly to be ſeen 
the marks of ten wounds, only one of which ſeemed 
to be mortal. | 


ay renowned prince defeated the Saxons under 
Cerdi 


in twelve pitched battles. His exploits are 
mentioned by his on hiſtorians, with a modeſty and 
concifeneſs that is no bad argument of the truth, and 
with a particularity of time and place that is a good 
evidence of the facts. They are noticed by. men, 


whom the death of the hero had exempted from all 


temptation to flattery : they are recited by perſons, 


whom a proximity to the times had precluded from al! 


ſſibility of miſtake : and they are atteſted by the beſt 
ſtorical authority, writers who lived cotemporary 


with him, authors who converſed with his warriors, 


and hiſtorians that wrote within a few years after him. 


He is ſpoken of as the honourable father of the Britiſh 


heroes by the aged Llomarch, a writer actually cotem- 
porary with him, and ſome time reſident at his court. 
Arthur's principal exploits were againſt the nor- 
thern Saxons, whilſt he was only prince of the Silures, 
and Ambrofius was the dictator or pendragon of the 
Britons.” In a ſeries probably of five campaigns, and 
in a ſucceſſion b of eleven vidories, this great 
commander had repelled the Saxons from the north of 
Flavia, lodged them from all Maxima, and diſpoſ- 

all Valentia. And theſe were ſucceſſes 
ſo unchequered with misfortunes, fo great in them- 
ſelves, and ſo beneficial to the public, that the name of 
Arthur claims the firſt rank in the liſt of military, and 
the better one of patriot, heroes. The twelfth battle of 
Arthur was fought at Banſdown near Bath ; in which 


the Saxons received ſuch a terrible oyerthrow, that for 


many 
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many years they gave the Britons no further mo- 


In times of peace Arthur ſaw that an appointment 
was wanted, Which ſhould at onee be a more regular 
and more honourable ſignature of merit; by the cer- 
tainty of the honour and the greatneſs of the dignity, 
call out all the worth of all the worthy in the nation; 
and collect it round the throne of the pendragon. 
— 2 ty eſtabliſhed a military order of knights; 
whom the king uſually entertained at a round table, 
to prevent all poſſibility of jealouſy or contention for 
the upper places. This round table is eighteen feet 
in diameter, and is now preſerved, as a great curioſity, 
in the vaſtle of Wincheſter, to which place the emperor 
Charles V. went purpoſely to ſee it, and is ſaid to have 
deciphered the names of 24 knights, which are in- 
ſcribed round it. This was the firſt order of knight- 
hood that had ever been inſtituted in the iſland j and 
it has ſince been imitated by all the nations on the 
continent. By means of this aſſociation, Arthur rai- 
fed among the provincials a general . of ingenuous 
heroiſm, the firſt ſpirit of chivalry that ever appeared 
in Europe; that manly and honourable gallantry of 
ſoul, which has made him and his worthies the ſubject 
of romantic hiſtories over all the weſtern world. By 
this, and this alone, could he have been what 124 
1 him, the Reverend Father of the Britiſh 

eroes in general, even to the concluſion of the fixth 
century, and nearly the middle of the ſeventh. The 
order naturally ſurvived its founder. And the mem- 
bers of it were denominated the warriors of Arthur, 
though the perſons were born half a century after his 
death. Under the prudent management of Arthur, 
for twenty years together, a fair ＋ te dawned 

the Britons, and long ſcenes of future glories 
opened to theit imaginations. But the gay viſion 


was deſtroyed eat once by the commencement of a civil 


morial 


wr. Many towns ſtill remained in ruims, the me- 


: 
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morial of the former wars, and the diſgrace'of the 
preſent. The diffuſed ſpirit, of chivalry was turned 
upon the nation, and heroiſm became the tool of dif- 
ſenſion. And. the dreadful. combination of civil evils 
Wag begun.an and conſummated, at once, by the death of 
the renowned, Arthur in, battle. Thus died the | in- 
comparable hero in 342. 

After the death of Arthur, new ſupplies af Saxons 
continually. locked over, and a third and fourth wy 


| domoft them were ſoon formed, The third comp 
eld the counties of Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilthire 


Hampſhire, and Berkſhire ;| to which — 2 — 
added Cornwall. This was called the kingdom of the 
Weſt Saxons. The other kingdom, which was called 
the kingdom of the Eaſt. Saxons, ded 
Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire, Fire 
afterwards, was erected: the Saxon kingdom of | 
ng, It extended, however, much far- 
ther than the preſent, bounds. of that county; for it 
IDES all Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Northumberland, 
with part of Scotland, as far as the frith-of Forth. 
Between theſe Saxon kings frequent contentions. now 
aroſe; by which means the Britons 1 unin- 
1291 tranquillity for at leaſt 44 years. This in- 
however, according to Gildas, they employed 
only in corrupting their manners more and more, till 
at laſt they were — from their ſecurity by the ſet · 
ting up of a ſixth Saxon kingdom, called the kingdom 
of the Eaſt Angles. It was founded in 5375, and 
comprehended the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
„ i and the iſle of Ely. The Saxons. once 
more attacked the Britons, and overthrew them in 
many battles. The. war was continued for ten oh 
ter Which, another Saxon kingdom called 
was {ct up. It comp —_— enteen — 5 
viz, Glouceſter, Herefard, Worceſter, Warwick, 


Lieber Bund 6 Lincoln, * 
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don, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford;-Stafford, Not- 


ingham, Derby, Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and of 
The provincial - Britons were now confined within 


very narrow bounds. ' However, before they entirely | 


gave up the beſt part of their country to their enemies, 
they once more reſolved to try the event of a battle. 
At this time they were aſſiſted by the Angles, who 
were jealous of the overgrown power of the Weſt 
Saxons. The battle was fought in Wiltſhire, at 
Woden's Bearth, a place near the ditch called Wanſ- 
dike or Wodenſdike ; which runs through the middle 
of the county. The battle was very obſtinate and 
| — but at laſt the Saxons were entirely defeated, 
however, proved of little ſervice to the Britons: for 
being greatly inferior in number to the Saxons, and 
harraſſed by them on the one fide, and by the Scots 
and Picts on the other, they were daily more and 
more confined; and at” laſt obliged to take refuge 
among the craggy and mountainous places in the weſt 
of the iſland, where their enemies could not purſue 
them. At firſt they poſſeſſed all the country beyond 
the rivers Dee and Severn, which anciently divided 
Cambria, or Wales, from England; the towns which 
ſtand on the eaſtern banks of theſe rivers having 
moſtly been built in order to reſtrain the incurſions of 
the Welſh. But the Engliſh, having paſſed the Se- 
vern, by degrees ſeized on the country lying between 
that river and the Wye. Nay, in former time, ſome 
parts of. Flintſhire and Denbighſhire were ſubject to 
the kings of Mercia: for Uſa, the moſt powerful 
king of that country, cauſed a deep diteh to be drawn, 
and a high wall built, as a barrier between his domi- 
nions and the territories of the Welſh, from the mouth 
of the Dee; a little above Flint-caſtle, to the mouth 
of the Wye. This ditch is ſtill to be ſeen in ſeveral 
places; and is called by the Welch Claudb Uſa, _ 
DD | I 


oft their whole army cut off. The g | 
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Ditch of Uffa. The inhabitants of the towns on the 
eaſt fide of this ditch are called by the ſame people 
gur y Mers z/ that is, the men of Mercia, 
Thus, after a violent conteſt of near 150 years, the 
Saxons entirely ſubdued the Britons whom they had 
come to defend; and had erected ſeven independent 
kingdoms in England, now commonly denominated” 
the Saxon Heptarchy. ' By theſe conquerors the coun - - 
try was teduced to a deg | 
great as it had been in when firſt invaded by the Ro- 
mans: The provincial Britons, during their ſubjection 
to that e, had made conſiderable advances in ci- 
vilization. They had built twenty-eight conſiderable 
cities, beſides 4 number of villages and country- ſeats; 
but now theſe were all leyelled with the ground, the 
natiye inhabitants who remained in England were re- 
duced to the moſt ahject ſlavery, and every art and 
ſcience totally extinguiſned among them. 
Heſore theſe fierce conquerors could be eivilized in 
any degree, it was neceſſary that all the ſeven kingdoms. 
ſnould be reduced under one head; for as long as 
they remained independent, their continual wars with 
| 3 other ſtill kept them in the ſame ſtate of barbarity - 
and ignorance. + ow OO 
The hiſtory of theſe ſeven kingdoms affords no event. 
that can be in the leaſt intereſting. It conſiſts only of 
a, detail of their quarrels for- the ſoyereignty. This 
was at laſt obtained by Egbert king of the Weſt 
Saxons, or Weſſex, 827. Before this time, Chri- 
ſtianity had been introduced into almoſt all the king- 
doms of the heptarehy; and however much corrupted 
it might be by coming through the impure channel of 
the church of Rome, and miſunderſtood through the 
82 of thoſe who received it, it had conſider- 
ly ſoftened the harbarous manners of the Saxons, 
It had alſo. opened a communication between Bri- 
tain and the more polite: parts of Europe, ſo that there 
was now ſome hope of the introduction of arts and 
Vor. I. No. a L | | ſciences 


gree of barbarity almoſt as 


1 
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ſciences into this country. Another effect was, that, 
ridiculous notions of preſerving inviolable 


the 
459 even between married people, the royal fa- 


milies of moſt of the kingdoms were totally extinct; 
and the people, being in a ſtate of anarchy, were ready 


_ to ſubmit to the firſt who aſſumed any authority over 


L 


them. j 

All theſe things contributed to the ſucceſs of Eg- 
bert in uniting the heptarchy under his own dominion, 
He was of the royal family of Weſſex ; and a nearer 
heir than Brithric, who had beer raiſed to the king- 
dom in 784. As Egbert was a prince of great accom- 
pliſhments, Brithrie, knowing that he had a better title 
to the crown than himſelf, began to look upon him 
with a very jealous eye; Young Egbert, ſenſible of 
his danger, privately withdrew to France; where he 
was well received by Charlemagne, the reigning mo- 
narch. The French were reckoned at this period the 
moſt valiant and polite people in Europe; fo that this 


_ exile proved of great ſervice to Egbert. 


Fe continued at the court of France till he was re- 
called by the nobility to take poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Weſſex; This recal was occaſioned by the 
following accident. Brithric the king of Weſſex had 
married Eadburga, natural daughter of Offa king of 
Mercia; a woman infamous for eruelty and inconti- 
nence. Having great influence over her huſband, ſhe 
often perſuaded him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as 
were obnoxious to her; ahd where this expedient failed, 
ſhe herſelf had not ſcrupled to become their executi- 
oner. She had mixed a cup of poiſon for a young 
nobleman, who had acquired à great ſhare of her huſ- 
band's friendſhip: but unfortunately; the king drank 


of the fatal potion along with his favourite, and ſoon 


+ 


after e By this and other crimes Eadburga 


became ſo odious to the people, that ſhe was forced to 
fly into Franee, whence Egbert was at the ſame time 
recalled, as above mentioned. 
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Egbert aſcended the throne of Weflex in the year 
799. He was the ſole deſcendant of thoſe con 


querors 
who firſt invaded Pritain, and who derived their pedi- 
gree from Woden. But though this — 


might have given him great advantages in attempting 


to ſubdue- the neighbouring kingdoms, Egbert far 
ſome time gave them no diſturbance ; but turned his 


arms againſt the Britons, who had retired into Corn- 


wall, whom he defeated in ſeveral battles. He was 
recalled from his conqueſts in that country, by hearing 
that Bernulf king of Mercia had my dy domi- 
nions. Egbert quickly led his army againſt the inva- 
ders, whom he totally defeated at Ellendun in Wilt- 
ſhire. He then entered their kingdom on the fide of 
Oxfordſhire with an army, and at the ſame time ſent 


his eldeſt ſon Ethelwolf with another into Kent. The 


prince expelled Baldred the tributary king of 


The kingdom of Eſſex was conquered with equal caſe.; 
and the 'Eaſt Angles, 'who been reduced undes. 
ſubjection by the Mercians, joyfully put-themſelves 


the protection of Egbert. Bernulf himſelf 
marched againſt them, but was defeated and killed; 
and Ludecan his ſucceſſor met with the ſame fate. two 


years after. . R179 | ang 

Theſe misfortunes greatly facilitated the reduction 
of Mercia. Egbert ſoon penetrated into the very heart 
of the Mercian territories, and gained an eaſy victory 
over a diſpirited and divided people; but in order to 
| e them to ſubmit with the leſs. reluctance, he al- 
low Wight, their countryman, to retain the title of 
king, -whilt he himſelf exerciſed the real power of a 
ſovereign. Northumberland was at preſent in a ftate 
of anarchy : and this tempted Egbert to carry his vic- 
torious arms into that kingdom alſo. The inhabi- 
tants, being deſirous of living under a ſettled form of 
government, readily ſubmitted, and owned him for 
their ſayereign, To _ however, he likewiſe al- 
L us 2 we 


lowed 


\ 
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lowed the power of electing a king; who paid him a 
tribute, and was dependent on him. 
Egbert became file maſter. of England about the 
year 827. A favourite opportunity was now offered 
to the Anglo-Saxons of becoming a civilized people, 
as they were at peace among themſelyes,. and ſeemed 

free from any danger of a foreign invaſion. But this 
flattering proſpe& was ſoon overcaſt. | Five years after 
Egbert had eftabliſhed his new -monarchy, the Danes 
landed in the iſle of Shepey, plundered it, and then 
made their eſcape with ſafety. - Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs, next year they landed from a fleet of 3 5 ſhips, 
They were encountered by Egbert at Charmouth in 
\ Dorſetſhire. The battle was obſtinate and bloody, 
Great numbers of the Danes were killed, but the reſt 
made good their retreat to their ſhips, . They next en- 
tered into an alliance with the Britons of Cornwall; 
and landing two years after in that country, they made 
an irruption into Devonſhire. Egbert met them at 
Hengeſdown, and totally defeated them; but before 
he had time to form any regular plan for the defence 
of the kingdom, he died, and left the government to 
e doo odraridbe: r 
The new king was weak and ſuperſtitious. He be- 
with dividing the kingdom, which had ſo lately 
en united, with his ſon Athelſtan. To the young 
rince he gave the counties of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex. 
But though this diviſion might have been productive 
of bad conſequences at another time, the fear of the 
Danes kept every thing quiet for the preſent. Theſe 
barbarians had ſome how or other conceived ſuch hopes 
of enriching themſelves by the plunder of land, 
that they ſcarce ever failed of paying it an annual viſit, 
The Engliſh hiſtorians tell us, that they met with 
many ſevere repulſes and defeats; but on the whole it 

appears that they had gained ground: for in 851 a 
body of them took. up their winter-quarters in Eng- 
land, Next year they received a ſtrong e 
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of their countrymen in 350 veſſels; and advanci 
from the iſle of Thanet, where they had Rationed 
themſelves, they burnt the cities of London and Can- 


terbury. Having next put to flight Brichtric the go- _ 


vernor of Mercia, they marched into heart of Surry, 
laying waſte the . country through which they 
4 Ethelwolf, though naturally little fitted for military 
enterpriſes, was now obliged to take the field. He 
marched againſt the Danes at the head of the Weſt 
Saxons,” and gained an indeciſive and bloody victory 
over his enemies, The Danes ſtill maintained their 
ſettlement in the iſle of Thanet. They were attacked 
by Ealher and Huda, Leger. of Kent and Surry; 
both of whom they defeated and killed. Afterwards 
they removed to the iſle of Shepey, where they took 


up their winter · quarters, with a deſign to extend their 


ravages the next year. 
The deplorable ſtate of the kingdom did not hinder 
Ethelwolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome, whi- 


ther he carried his fourth and favourite ſon Alfred, 


then only fix years of age. He paſſed a twelvemonth 
in that city; made preſents to the principal eccleſiaſties 
there; and made a grant of 300 marcuſes (a filver 
coin about the weight of our half- crown) annually to 


the ſee of Rome. One- third of this was to ſupport 
the lamps of St. Peter's, another thoſe of St. Paul's, 


and the third was for the Pope himſelf. In his return 
to England, Ethelwolf married Judith, daughter of 
the emperor Charles the Bald; but when he landed, 


he found himſelf deprived of his kingdom by his ſon . 


Ethelbald. That prince aſſumed the government of 
Athelftan's dominions, who was latel, 


ever, delivered the people from the calamities of a civil 


war, by dividing the kingdom with his ſon. - He gave 


to 


y dead; and; 
with many of Ethelwolf's nobles, formed a defign of 
excluding him from the throne altogether, on account 
of his weakneſſes and ſuperſtitions. Ethelwolf, how- 


* 
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to Ethelbald the government of the weſtern, and re. 
ſerved to himſelf that of the eaſtern part of the king- 
dom. Immediately after this, heſummoned'the ſtates 
of the whole kingdom, and conferred on the clergy a 
perpetual donation of tythes, for which they had long 
contended, and which had been the ſubje& of their 
ſermons for ſeveral centuries. 4-4 
This conceſſion was deemed ſo meritorious by the 
Engliſh, that they now thought themſelves ſure of the 
favour of heaven; and therefore neglected to uſe the 
natural means for their ſafety which they might have 
done. They even agreed, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſituation of affairs at preſent, the revenues 
of the church ſhould be exempted from all burdens, 
though impoſed for the immediate ſecurity and defence 
of the nation. Ethelwolf died two years after he 
had made the above-mentioned grant, and left the 
kingdom to his two eldeſt ſons Ethelbald and Ethel- 
bert. Both theſe princes died in a few years, and 
left the kingdom to Ethered their brother, in the year 


966. 
De whole courſe of Ethered's reign was diſturbed 
by the irruptions of the Danes. The king defended 
himſelf againſt them with great bravery, being ſecond- 
ed in all his military enterpriſes by his younger bro- 
ther Alfred, who afterwards aſcended the throne. In 
this reign, the Danes firſt landed among the Eaſt An- 
— That people treacherouſly entered into an al- 
with the common enemy; and furniſhed them 
with horſes, which enabled them to make an irruption 
into Northumberland. There they ſeized upon the 
city of Tork. Oſbricht and Ella, two Northumbrian 
princes who attempted to reſcue the city, were defeated 
and killed. Eneouraged by this ſueceſs, the Danes 
penetrated into the kingdom of Mercia, took up their 
winter- quarters at Nottingham, and thus threatened 
the kingdom with a final ſabjeion. From this poſt; 
however, they were diſlodged by Ethered and . 
| who 
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who forced them to retire into Northumberland, 
Their reftleſs and ſavage diſpoſition, however, did not 


ſuffer them to continue long in one They broke 
into Eaſt Anglia; defeated and . Edmund 


the tributary king of that country; Whom they after 
wards murdereds and committed every where the moſt 


barbarous ravages. In 871, they advanced. to Read- 
ing; from Wherice they infeſted the neighbGuringicoun- 
try by their incurſions. The Mercians, defirous of 
recovering their in dency, refuſed to ſoin Ethered 
with their forces; ſo that he was obligel t marel 
againſt the Danes, attended only by the Weſt Saxons, 
who were his hereditary ſubjects. Several actions en- 
ſued; in which the Danes are ſaid to havt been unſuc- 
ceſsful z but, being continually reinforced from their 
own country, they became every day more formidable 
to the. Engliſh, - During the confuſion and diſtreſs in 
which the nation was now neceſſarily involved,” ki 
Ethered died of a wound he had received in an action 
with the Danes; and left to his brother Alfred the 
kingdom almoſt totally ſubdued by a foreign power, - 

Alfred, who may properly be called the founder of 
the Engliſh monarchy, aſcended the throne in the year 
$71, being then only twenty-two years of age. At 
his aſcending the throne he found himſelf involved in 
a dangerous war with the Danes, and in ſuck 
circumſtances of diſtreſs as called for the-greateſt va- 
lour, reſolution, and all the other virtues with which 
"he. was adorned. The Danes had already penetrated 
into the heart of his kingdom ; and before he had 
been a month upon the throne, he was obliged to take 
the field againſt thoſe formidable enemies. After 
many battles gained on both ſides, he was at length re- 
duced to the greateſt diſtreſs, and was entirely aban- 
doned by his fubjects. In this fituation, Alfred, con- 
caving himſelf no longer a king, laid afide all marks of 
royalty, and took ſhelter in the houſe of one who kept 
his cattle, He —— 

8  lingey 


the king, at 
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lingey in Somerſetſhire, where he built a fort for the 
ſecurity of himſelf, his family, and the few faithful ſer- 
vants who repaired thither to him. When he had 
been about a year in this retreat, having been inform- 
ed that ſome of his ſubjects had routed a great army of 
the. Danes, killed their chiefs, and taken their magical 
ſtandard, he iſſued his letters, giving notice where he 
was, and inviting his nobility to come. and conſult 
with him. Before they came to a final determination, 


Alfred, putting on the habit of a harper, went into 


the enemy'$camp, where, without ſuſpicion, he was 
every where admitted, and had the honour to play be- 
fore their princes. Having thereby acquired an exact 
knowledge of their ſituation, he returned in great ſe- 
crecy to Fi nobility, whom he ordered to their reſpec- 
tive homes, there to draw together each man as great 


a force as he could; and, upon a day appointed, there 


was to ba a general rendezvous at the great wood, 
called Sel wood, in Wiltſhire, This affair was tran(- 
acted ſo r and expeditiouſly, that, in a little time, 


Danes, before they had the leaſt intelligence of his 


deſign. Alfred, taking advantage of the ſurpriſe and 


7 


at the font, and gave him the name of Æthelſtane; and 


terror they were in, fell upon them, and totally defeat- 
ed them at Æthendune, now Eddington. Thoſe who 


_ eſcaped fled to a neigbouring caſtle, where they were 
| ſoon' beſieged, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 


Alfred granted them better terms than they could ex- 

. Fe reed to give up the whole kingdom of 
the Eaſt-Angles to ſuch as would embrace the Chriſtian 
religion, on condition they would oblige. the reſt of 


their countrymen to quit the iſland, and, as much as 
it was in their power, prevent the landing of any more 


foreigners. For the performance thereof he took 


hoſtages; and when in purſuance of the treaty, Gu- 


thrum the. Daniſh captain came, with — of his 
chief officers, to be baptized, Alfred anſwered for him 


certain 


e 


e head of an army, „eee je the 
x | 


certain laws were drawn up betwixt the king and Gu- 


thrum for the regulation and government of the Danes 
ſettled in England, In 984, a freſh number of Danes 
landed in Kent, and laid fiege to Rocheſter; but the 
king coming to the relief of that city, they were ob- 
liged to abandon their deſign. Alfred had now great 


ſucceſs ; which was chiefly owing to his fleet, an ad- 
vantage of his own creating. Having ſecured the ſea- 
coaſts, he fortified the teſt of the kingdom with caſtles 


and walled towns; and he beſieged and recovered from 


the Danes the city. of London, which he reſolved to 
repair, and'to keep as a frontier. - Pf 


After ſome years rEpite, Alfred was again called 


into the field: for a body of Danes, being worſted in 


the weſt of France, came with a fleet of 250 fail on the 


coaſt of Kent; and having landed, fixed themſelves at 
Apple- tree: ſhortly after, another fleet of 80 veſſels 


coming up the Thames, the men landed, and. built a 


fort at Middleton. Before Alfred marched againſt the 
enemy, he obliged the Danes, ſettled in Northumbet- 
land and Eſſek, to give him hoſtages for their good 
behaviour. He then moved towards the invaders, and 


pitched his camp between their armies, to prevent their 


junction. A great body, however, moved off to Eſ- 
ſex; and, crofling the river, came to Farnham in Surry, 


where they were defeated by the king's forces. Mean 
while the Danes ſettled in Northumberland, in breach 


of treaty, and notwithſtanding i the hoſtages given, 


equipped two flects ; and, after plundering the not- 


thern and ſouthern coaſts, failed to Exeter, and be- 
fieged it. The king, as ſoon as he received intelh- 


ce, marched againſt them; but before he reached 


xeter, they had got poſſeſſion of it. He kept them, 


however, blocked up on all fides ; and reduced them 


at laſt to ſuch (extremities, that they were obliged to 


* 


eat their horſes, and were even ready to devour each 

other. Being at length rendered 1 5 they made 

2 general ſally on the befiegers ; but were defeated, 
| ol, I. No. 3. M . ; | 
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though with loſs on the king's ſide. The re- 
3 of COR of Danes 1 Eſſex, to the 
fort they had built there, and to their ſhips. Before 
Alfred had time to recruit himſelf, another Daniſh 
leader, whoſe name was Laf, came with a great army 
out of Northumberland, and 5 all before him, 
| re ns. ing on to the city of Werheal in the weſt, which 
is ſuppoſed to be Cheſter, where they remained the reſt 

of that year. The year following they inyaded North- 
Wales; and after having . plundered and deſtroyed 
.every thing, they divided, one body 3 997 to 
Northumberland, another into the territories of the 
Eaſt-Angles; from whence they proceeded to Eſſex, 
and took poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland called Mereſig. 
Here they did not long remain; for, having "mg 
ſome ſailed up the river Thames, and others up the 
Lea- road; where, drawing up their ſhips, they built a 
fort not far from London, which proved a great check 
upon the citizens, who went in a body and attacked 
it, but were repulſed with great loſs: at harveſt. time 
the king himelf was obliged to encamp with a body 
of N the 2 of the city, in order to 
cover reapers from the excurſions of the Danes. 
As he was one day riding by the fide of the river Lea, 
after ſome ohſer vation, he to think that the 
Daniſh ſhips might be laid quite dry: this he at- 
tempted, and ſucceeded ; fo that the Danes deſerted 
their fort and ſhips, and marched away to the banks 
of the Severn, where they built a fort, and wintered 
at a place called Quatbrig. The king's contrivance is 
thought to have produced the meadow between Hert- 
ford and Bow; for at Hertford was the Daniſh fort, 
and from thence they made frequent excurſions on the 
inhabitants of London. Authors are not agreed as to 
the method the king purſued in laying dry the Danih 
; ſhips :. Dugdale ſuppoſes” that he did it by ſtraitening 
the channel; but Ft of Huntingdon alledges, that 
he cut ſeveral canals, which exhauſted its water. Such 
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the of the Daniſh ſhips as could be got off, the Londoners 
carried into their own road; the reſt they burnt and 
niſh 3 | 
red enjo 70 a MORT" obs. the three 
laſt years his * which he chiefly pl oyed in 
ok eſtabliſhing and „ his been or the fe. 
reſt curity of himſelf and his ſucceſſors, as well as the eaſe 
and benefit of his ſubjects in general. After a trouble- 
yed ſome reign of 28 years, he died on the 28th of October 15 
1500 A. D. 900; and was buried at Wincheſter, in Hyde - 


the _—_ under a monument of porphyry. 


flex, our hiſtorians agree in e pre him as one 
. of the moſt valiant, wiſeſt, and beſt of kings that ever 
0 reigned in 3 and it is alſo , y allowed, 
he that he not eſted ſeveral particular laws ſtill in 
Aa but that he laid the firſt foundation of our pre- 


heck ſent happy conftitution. There is great reaſon to be- 
T0 leve that we are indebted' to this prince for trials by 
. juries; and the doomſday book, which is preſerved in 
body the uer, is thought to be no more than another 
0 edition of Alfred's book of Wincheſter, which con- 
1M tained a 82. of the kingdom. It is ſaid alſo, that 
Le, be was the firſt who divided the kingdom into ſhires: 
* what is aſcribed to him is not a bare diviſion of the 
. country, but the ſettling a new form of judicature; for, 
del after having divided his dominions into ſhires, he ſub- 
MY divided each ſhire into three parts, called trythings, 
rered There are ſome remains of this ancient diviſion. in | 
5 ridings of Yorkſhire, the laths of Kent, and the then 
ert- pers of Lincolnſhire, , Each trything was divided into 
fort, ndreds or wapentakes; and theſe again into tythings - 
n the or dwellings of ten houſeholders: each of theſe 
as to bouſeholders ſtood engaged to the king, as a pledge for 
dani MW the good behaviour of his family, and all the ten were 
ening mutually pledges for each . ſo that if any one of 
that WY the tythings was ſuf] of an offence, if the head- 
Such boroughs or chiefs of the tything would not he ſecurity 


f for kim him, he was impriſoned; au he Wy his eſcape, 
"' = M 2 the 
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the tything and hundred were fined to the king. Each 
ſhire was under thegovernment of an earl, under whom 


was the reive, his deputy ; fince, from this office, cal- 
led ſhire-reive of ſherift. And fo effectual were cheſe 


ions, that it is ſaid he cauſed bracelets of gold to 


regulations 
be hung up in the highways, as a challenge to rob- 
bers, and they remained untouched. - *% 
In private life, Alfred was the moſt amiable man in 
his dominions; of ſo equal a temper, that he never 
ſuffered either ſadneſs or unbecoming gaiety to enter 
his mind; but appeared always of a calm yet chearful 
diſpoſition, familiar to his friends, juſt even to his ene- 
mies, kind and tender to all. He was a remarkable 
economiſt of his time; and Aſſerius has given us an 
account of the method he took for dividing and keep- 
ing an account of it: he cauſed fix wax - candles to 
made, each of 12 inches long, and of as many ounces 
weight; on the candles the inches were reg mark- 
ed, and having found that one of them burnt juſt four 
hours, he committed them to the care of the keepers 
of his chapel, who from time to time gave him notice 
how the hours went : but, as in windy weather the can- 


dles were waſted by the impreſſion of the air on the 


flame, to remedy this inconvenience, he invented lan- 
thorns, there being then no-glaſs in his dominions. 
This prince, we are told, was 12 years of age be- 
fore a maſter could be procured in the weſtern king- 
dom to teach him the phabet; ſuch was the ſtate of 
learning when Alfred began to reign. He had felt the 
 milery of ignorance; and determined even to rival his 
cotemporery Charlemagne in the encouragement of li- 
terature. is ſuppoſed to have appointed perſons 
to read lectures at Oxford, and is thence conſidered as 
the founder of that univerſity. By other proper e- 
ſtabliſnments, and by a general encouragement to men 
of abilities, he did every thing in his power to diffuſe 
knowledge throughout his dominions. Nor was this 
end promoted more by his countenance and encourage- 
A ment 
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_ diſturbed by 


| Alfred's elder brother, claimed a 


country, retired with his 
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acquired extraordinary erudition; and, had he not 
been illuſtrious as a king, he would have been famous 


as an author, 
Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon, Edward the 


y his own example and his writings. For 
the lateneſs of his inititation, he had 


Elder. The * N of this monarch's 
thoſe inteſtine commotions from moon 

the wiſe and Aral, Alfred had taken ſo much 

free the nation. Ethelwald, ſon to king E 

right to the throne. 

Having armed his partiſans, he took poſſeſſion of 

Winburne, where he ſeemed determined to hold out 

to the laſt extremity. On the * of Edward, 

however, with a powerful army, he firſt fled into Nor- 


mandy, and afterwards into Northumberland. He 


hoped to find the Northumbrians Ae to my Mp 
as. moſt of them were Danes; lately ſubdued 


and very impatient of The event di 
point his expeRations. The — cr 


for him; and Ethelwald having thus connected 


himſelf with the Daniſh tribes, went beyond ſea, 


whence he returned with a great 92 V5 of theſe ban- 

ditti. On his return, he was joined by the Danes of 

Eaſt Anglia and Mercia. Eth 

the rebels, made an irruption into the counties of Glou- 

ceſter, Oxford, and Wilts; and having ravaged the 
before e 

owever, took care to revenge 


approach him. Edward, 


' himſelf, by conducting his forces into Eaſt Anglia, and 


22 it in like manner. He then gaye orders to 


ut the Kentiſh men, greedy of more plunder, 
fad behind, and ns their quarters at Bury. 


Here they were aſſaulted by the Danes; but the 
Kentichmen made ſuch apy Fred defence, that E 
their enemies gained the victory, it was gps 6 by 
loſs of their braveſt men,' and, . 
n Ethelwald himſelf 


The 


was 


e king could 
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The king, now freed from the attempts of ſo dan- 
gerous a rival, concluded an advantageous peace with 


the Eaſt Angles. He next ſet about reducing the 
Northumbrians; and for this pur poſe equipped a fleet, 
hoping that thus they would be induced to remain at 
home to defend their own country, without attemptin 


to invade his territories. He was diſappointed in his 
expectations. The Northumbrians were more eager 


to plunder their neighbours than to ſecure themſelves. 
Imagining that the whole of Edward's forces were 
embarked on board his fleet, they entered his territo- 


ries with all the troops they could raiſe. The king, 


however, was better prepared for them than they had 


expected. He attacked them on their return at Te- 


tenhall in the county of Stafford, put them to flight, 
recovered all the booty, and purſued them with great 
_ laughter into their own country. N 
he reſt of Edward's reign was a ſcene of conti- 
nued and ſucceſsful action againſt the Northumbrians, 
Eaſt Angles, the Danes of Mercia, and thoſe who came 
from their native country in order to invade England. 


He put his kingdom in a good poſture of defence, by £ 


fortifying the towns of Cheſter, Eddeſbury, Warwick, 
Cherbury, Buckingham, Towceſter, Maldon, Hun- 
tingdon, and Colcheſter. He vanquiſhed Thurketill 

7 Daniſh cheftain, and obliged him to retire with his 

followers into France, He ſubdued the Eaſt Angli- 
ans, Northumbrians, and ſeveral tribes of the Britons ; 
and even obliged the Scots to make ſubmiſſions. He 
died in 925, and was ſucceeded by Athelſtan his na- 
tural ſon. | 1 
This prince, notwithſtanding his illegitimate birth, 
aſcended the throne without much oppoſition, as the 

legitimate children of Edward were too young to rule 
a nation ſo much liable both to foreign invaſions and 
domeſtic troubles as England then was. One Alfred, 
however, a nobleman of conſiderable power, entered 


into a conſpiracy againſt him. It is ſaid that this no- 
r | bleman 
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| bleman was ſeized upon ſtrong ſuſpicions, but without 
any certain proof. He offered to ſwear to his inno- 
. cence before the pope; and in thoſe ages it was ſup- 
ofed that none could take a falſe oath in preſence of 
uch a ſacred perſon, without being viſited by an im- 
_ mediate judgment from God. Alfred was accordingly - 
conducted to Rome, and took the oath required of him 
before Pope John. The words were no ſooner pro- 
nounced, than he fell into convulſions, of Which he 
expired in three days. The king, fully convinced of 
his guilt, confiſcated his eſtate, and made a preſent of 
it to the monaſtery of Malmeſbury. _- oy 
This accident proved the means of eſtabliſhing the 
authority of Athelſtan in England. But finding the 
Northumbrians bare the Eng] 1 yoke with impatience, 
he gave Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of ki 
of Northumberland; and in order to ſecure his friend- 
ſhip, gave him his own ſiſter Editha in marriage. "This 
was productive of bad conſequences. Sithric died the 
. year after his marriage with Editha; upon which An- 
5 and Godfrid, Sithric's ſons by a former marriage, 
aſſumed the ſovereignty without waiting for Athel- 
ftan's conſent. They were, however, ſoon obliged to 
yield to the ſuperior power of that monarch, The 
former fled to Ireland; and the latter to Scetland, 
where he was protected by Conſtantine king of that 
country. The Scottiſh monarch was contin im- 
portuned by Athelſtan to deliver up his gueſt, and even 
threatened with an invaſion in caſe he did not com ly. 4 
Conſtantine, deteſting this treachery, adviſed Godfrid 
to make his eſcape. He did fo, turned pirate, and 
died ſoon after. Athelſtan, however, r this 
conduct of Conſtantine, invaded his kindom, and re- 
duced him fo low, that he was obliged to make the 
moſt humble ſubmiſſions. inn 
Conſtantine, after the departure of Athelſtan, enter- 
ed into a confederacy with Anlaf, who ſubſiſted by his 
piracies, and with ſome of the Welſh princes who were 


n -- alarmed | S: 


/ 
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_ alarmed at the increaſe of Athelſtan's power. All 
theſe confederates made an ĩtruption into England at 
once; but Athelſtan meeting them at Brumſbury in 
Northumberland, gave them total overthrow. 
her ee made their eſcape with difficulty, lea- 
reateſt part of their men dead on the field of 
er u this time, Athelſtan paſſed a remarkable | 
LP ir the encouragement of commerce; yiz. that a 
merchant, who had made three lon ſea-yoyages on 
his own account, ſhould be admitt to the rank of 4 
thane, or gentleman. 

Athelſtan, after he had defeated. the Welſh, obliged 
Ludwal, the greateſt of their kin gs, to pay the following 
annual tribute, viz. twenty pounds weight of gold, three 
hundred weight of filyer, twenty-five ound, oxen, 
and whatever hounds and hawks he ſhould demand. he 
He marched wards againſt the weſtern Britons, hig 
many of whom, it is ſaid, im remained i in Exeter;jand MM © 

other parts of Devonſhire, and enjoyed- eſtates. x0 

poſſeſſions promiſcuouſly with the i theſe. he 
obliged to retire into Cornwall, makivig the river Ta- 
mar their boundary. 

. This king | having. ſubdued his enenhits, ſpent the 

| . His reign in cultivating the arts of peace, 

'revi . and r alating ie courts of juſtice. 
And, h ned with great applauſe fifteen years, 
and upwar * ed at Glouceſter, and Was buried at 
Malmeſpury. It was in this reign that Guy of War- 
wick is ſaid to have engaged the · Daniſt giant. Cole- 
brand, and killed him. 

Athelſtan was ſucceeded by his brother Edmund. 
On his acceſſion he found 12 kingdom diſturbed by 

the reſtleſs Northumbrians, who Matched for every 
opportunity of riſing in rebellion. They were, how- 

|; 2 ſoon e wy 3 nd took care to Lp pure | 
peace of the m,- by remo e: Danes 
from the towns of I” ercia where 50 Af been al+ 
ond, to ſettle; becauſe it "nas found that they tok 
5 | 1 * 
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8 to introduce foreign Danes into 
As Shin e alſo conquered Cumberland from 
the Britons. This county 5 upon Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, upon condition that he ſhould 
 do'homage' for it, and protect the north of England 
from all future incurſions of the Danes. 
Edmund was unfortunately murdered in Glouteſ- 
ter, by one Leolf a notorious robber. This man had 
formerly. ſentenced to baniſhment ; yet had the 
Idnefs to enter the hall where the king himſelf dined; 
and to ſit at table with his attendants. Edmund im- 
mediately ordered him to leave the room. The vil- 
lain refuſed to obey; upon which the 57 lea 
upon him, and ſeized him by the hair. 
drew a dagger, and gave the king a wound, JW; which 
he iniftantly died, A. D. 946, being the ſixth year of | 


As the children of Edmund were too yout g at the 
time of his deceaſe, his brother Edred ſue to the 
throne. The beginning of his reign,” as well as 
thoſe of his predeceſfors, was diſturbed by the re- 
bellions and incurfions of the Northumbrian * 


| his reign, 


who looked upon the ſucceſſion of every new Ning 


to be a favourable opportunity for ſhaking off 
Engliſh yoke. On the appearance of Edred with an 
army, however, they immediately ſubmitted ; but, 


before the king withdrew his fordes, ke lid wage | 


their territories as a puniſhment for their offence. 
He was no fooner gone, than they roſe in rebellion a 


| ſecond time. They were again ſubdued; and the 


king took effectual precautions againſt their future 
wa, 1 placing "Engliſh 5 in all their 
oo 3 an Engliſh | governor to watch 
their motions, and ſuppreſs their inſurrections on the 


firſt appearance. In the reign of Edred, celibacy of 


the cle e 
e 855 a his man eee ſuch an 
cendant over who was na . 
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that he not only directed him in affairs of conſcience, 


hut in the moſt important matters of ſtate. He was 
placed at the head of the treaſury; and, being thus 
poſſeſſed. of great power at court, he Was led to 
d ccompliſh the moſt arduous undertakings le pro- 
feſſed himſelf a partiſan of the rigid n rules; 
and having introduced celibacy —_ the monks! of 
| Glatonbury and Abingdon, he endeavoured to ren- 
def it univerſal among the clergy throughout the king« 
The monks-in a ſhort time generally embraced 
the derten reformation. ; ; after which they, inyeigh- 
A. bitterly againſt the vices and luxury of the 
When other topics of defamation. were wanting, 
marriages of clergymen became a ſure object of i in- 
veRtive.. Their wives received the appellation of 
concubines or ſome other more opprobrious name. 
The ſecular clergy, on the other hand, Who were 


numerous and rich, defended: themſelves with y —— 
ar 


and endeavoured to retaliate upon their adverſaries 
The people were thrown into the moſt violent fer- 
Denn; but the monks, being patroniſed by king 
| gained ground greatly u ane their opponents. 
Heir progreſs, however, aha what DINE by 

che _ s death, which happened in 55>. after a 
_  xveign of nine years. He left children ; Var as. they 
Were infants, his nephew Edwy, ſon to Edmund. 
Was placed on the throne. 

The new king was not above 1 a or *Tepenteen 
years of age at. the time of his acceſſion. His reign 
18 only. remarkable for the 8 ſtory of his queen 
Elgiva. She was a princeſs of the ro 4 blood, with 
whom Edwy was deeply c She was his 


5 ſecond or third couſin, and therefore within the de- 


es of affinity prohibited by the canon law. Edvy, 
wever, hearkening only to the dictates of his paſ- 
5 Low. married her, contrary. to the advice of the more 
dignified eccleſiaſtics. The monks on this occaſion 
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zermined not to ſecond their ambitious projects 


dangerous enemies. his coronation day, w | 
his nobility were indulging themſelves in riotous 

mirth ina great hall where they had, aſſembled, 

=— withdrew to another apartment to enjoy the 

any of his beloved quten and nher mother. 

bauten e the . of his abſence- With 

ed impudence, he burſt into the ueen's 

and, upbraiding Edwy with his laſcivi- 

N as he termed it, puſhed him back to the 
hall where the nobles were aſſembled. The king de- 

termined to reſent ſuch a daring infult. » He required 
from Dunſtan an account; of 115 adminiſtintion of the 

treaſury during the late reign. The monk, probably 


unable to give 2 juſt account, refuſed to - „ 
upon Which Edwy acuſed him of mann his 


* * — — +1 BA 6 es | 
This proved the'worftiftep that could "oſlbly have -- 
dem taken. Dunſtan was no ſooner gone than the 


whole nation was in an uproar about his ſänctity and 


the king's impiety. Theſe clamours, às they had 
been begun by the clergy, ſo they were kept up and 
inereaſed by them, till at laſt they proteeded to the 
moſt outrageous violence. Archbiſhop Odo ſent a 
party of ſoldiers to the palace. They ſeiged the 
queen, and burned her face with a red-hot iron, in 
order to deſtroy; her beauty by which ſhe had enticed 
her huſband ; after which they carried her by force 

into Ireland, there to remain in perpetual exile. The 
king; finding it in vain to reſiſt, was obliged to con- 
ſent to a divorce from her, which was pronounced by 
Archbiſhop. Odo, A. cataſtrophe ſtill more diſmal 
awaited Elgiva. She had been cured of her wounds; - 
aud had even found means to efface the ſears with 


which her perſecutors had hoped to deſtroy her IO 


She then came to England, with a deſign to return 


. | | 


Unfortunately, 


* 
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Unfortunately, however, ſhe was 8 by 2 
Redding bur d ſent for that purpoſe by the primate. 
ng but her moſt cruel death could now ſatisfy 
chat wreech ane! his accomplibed. She was hamftring- 
ed at Glouceſter, and expired in a few days. 
The minds of the Engliſh were at this time fo 
much ſunk in ſuperſtition, that the monſtrous inhu- 
bn fon deg pond mate ma ov ee 
God upon Edwy and his ſpouſe for their diſſolute life, 
i. e. their love to each other. They even proceeded 
to rebellion againſt their ſovereign; and, having raiſed 
to the throne Edgar, the younger brother of wy, 
at that time only thirteen years of age, they ſoon put 
him in poſſeſſion of Mercia, mb id, and 
Eaſt Anglia. Edwy being thus confined to the ſouth- 
ern counties, Dunſtan returned, and took upon him 
the government of Edgar "and his party; but the 
death of Edwy ſoon removed all difficulties, and gave 
peacea ceable poſſeſlign of the government. 
he reign of - roma one of the moſt fortu- 
nate mentioned in * ancient Engliſh hiſtory. He 
took the moſt effectual methods — for preventi 
tumults at home and invaſions from abroad. 
12 a body of diſciplined troops in the north, 
order to hn the incurſions of e Scots, and to 
keep the Northumbrians in awe. He built a power- 
Fog navy ; and, that he might keep the ſeamen in the 
practice of their duty, as well as preſent à formi- 
dable armament to his enemies, he commanded the 
r to make the circuit of his 
For this pu he equi three, 
ſome ſay four, large 8 7 . ＋ — ol hun- 
dred fail each, of what burthen hiſtory does not in- 
form us; it is probable that they were galleys, rowed 
with oars, of no very great bulk, it being impaſſible, 


at that time of day, to have manned ſo many large 
ſhips with mariners; and they ſeem to have been 
made, ie thſe of their enemies, the Dance, ol 


for 


| F 


harmony 


IT 


al be bound neither by the ties of religion 
2 EE. | : 1 nor 
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to. ſea. - But ſoon after Eafter, 

were commanded to their ref Ge as 
n Thames mouth, 
another in the Weſt, à third in the Iriſh channel, and 
the fourth in the German ocean: and this king fre- 
quently: ſailed in perſon in each of theſe fleets 1 
as he had appointed them ta cruize.; and, 
one to the other, ſurrounded the whole 2 


ſailing ſeaſon. So extenſive was his dominion, it is 


faid; that not only the Scotch and Welſh were ſubje& 
to him, but great part of Ireland alſo; and that no 
— deſerved ſo juſtly the ſtile of 


Great Britam. . He had at once, we are told, 


colder + en 23 


ey the Ifles, and fiye kings of 

Griffith, Huwald, Jacob, and 
all at once in his court at Cheſter, 
it is ſaid, ta be rowed theſe 
on the river Dee, be 
and ſaid he would not have 
themſelves to be kings of 


in his court, namely, 


Kened king 


land, 
Wales, viz. 
Judehil, who bein 
8 himſ * 
kings in a 
ſteered the veſſel him 
his ſucceſſors look u 


3 "be thus attended by 3 


” The grain o ing Edgar dgur, which is yery muck 


celebrated by the Eng to the 
ri cares 


2 
and the reaſon of this was, that the 
kin 


g fided with Dunſtan and the monks, who had ac- 


em to-accompliſh their favourite {ſcheme of diſpoſſeſ- 
the ſecular canons of all the monaſteries ;. and he 
them 


fing 

conſulted. not only in eccleſiaſtical, but alſo in 
civil, affairs. On theſe accounts, he is celebrated 
3 ů —— 
it is plain, from ſome of his actions, that he was 2 


great aſcendant over the people. Heenabled 
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| 3 He broke into a con vent, and carried 


off by force, and raviſhed, a nun called Editha. His 
1 e Dunſtan, for this offence, obliged 
king, not to ſeparate from his. miſtreſs, but to ab- 
Ain from wearing his crown for {even years! 8 
2 IE; wens not to be ſatisfied. with one 
miſtreſs:-- He happened once to lodge at the houſe of 
— 4 who had a very beautiful ter. Ed 
3 with deſire at the fight of the young la- 
dy without ceremony aſked her mother to allow her 
to paſs a night with him. She promiſed compliance; 
but ſecretly 2 — 'Elfleda, to 
teal into * king's bed — the company were gone, 
and to retire — y-break. Edgar, however, de- 
tained her by force, il v Fn t diſcovered the de- 
ceit. © His love was now transferred to>the 
maig; ; -who' became his favourite miſtreſa and main- 
tained a great aſcendant * "__ till een 
with ElfridaJaaaaa om ; g11i2g od jf 
The circumſtances of this 2 mote; Gill more 
| An and criminal than thoſe above-mentioned. 
Elfrida was daughter and heireſs to Olgar Earl of De- 
vonſhire. She was a perſon of ſuch exquiſite beauty, 
that her fame was ſpreadiall over England, though ſhe 


had never been at court, Edgar's curioſity was ex: 


cited by the accounts he had heard of her, and there- 
fore he formed a deſign of marrying her. He communi- 
cated his intention to Earl Athebwold, his favourite; 
and ordered him, on ſome pretence or other, to viſit 
the Earl of Devonſhire, and bring him a certain ac- 
count concernin Elfrida. Athelwold-went-as he was 
deſired : but fell ſo deeply in love with the lady him - 
ſelf, that he reſolved to facrifice his fidelity to his paſ- 
ſion. He returned to Edgar, and told him, that 1. 
frida's charms were by no means extraordinary, and 
would have been totally overlooked in a woman of in- 
ferior ſtation. After ſome time, turning the conver- 


e * Elfrida, do il the king chat he 
thought 
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thought her, parentage and for made 1 


onſent, he wopld. make, 
Feed; vibe on his own. da N 0 
Athel old was; married to 2 bs After his mar- 
ge, he uſed his utmoſt endeavouts to keep his FE 
om. court, that Edgar might have no e 
obſerving her beauty. . The king, however, 
1 of the truth; and told 1 Xthelwold that he in- 
tended to pay him a viſit in his caſtle, and made 
cquainted; with his hew- married wife. The earl 


could. make no objections; ny 5 berge 2 $M: 
e then con 1 


hours to 1855 for the viſit. 
rn e to 1 — 1.5 d begged of þ of her to appear before 
king as 75 1. as poſſihle. 
Inſtead 91 8 65 drefſed herſelf t greateſt ad- 
vant Edgar immediately. conceived a 1 paſ- 
ſion Or her; and, in order to gratify it, ſeduced 
Athelwold into a wood under pretence of 
where he ſtabbed him with his own hand, and after-. 
5 married his Widow. 
Edgar is celebrated among hiſtorians for the, encqu- 
ragement he gave to foreigners to reſide at his court 


and throughout the kingdom. Theſe foreigners, it. 


is faid, corrupted the former ſimple manners of the 
nation. Of this ſimplicity, berge there ſeems 
to be no great reaſon to boaſt; ſcein 
preſerve em from. treachery and crue 5 the greateſt 
of all vices : ſo that their acquaintance with foreigners. 
was certainly an advantage to the people, as it tended 


to enlarge their views, and cure them of thoſe illiberal 


prejudices and ruſtic manners to which iſlanders are 
often ſubje&. --- Another remarkable incident, is the 
extirpation of wolves from N. land. The king took 
great Pore in hunt deftroying theſe ani- 
mals "himſelf. At laſt 8 765 ey had all 


taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales. 
* this he chungen the tribute impoſed upon the 


Welſh 


it could not. 


* 
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WWelſn princes by Athelftan into an anal tribute of 
three hundred wolves heads; and this produced ſuch 
diligence in hunting them, that the animal has never 
fince appeared in England. 
| died in 957, after a reign of ſixteen years. 
He left a fon named Edward, whom he had by his 
firſt wife the daughter of Earl Ordmer ; and another, 


named Ethelred, by,Elfrids. The mental qualifica- 


tions of this lady were by no means anfwerable to the 
beauty of her perſon. She was ambitious, haughty, 
treacherous, and cruel. The principal nobility, there- 
fore, were greatly averſe from the ſueceſſion of her ſon 
Ethelred, which would unavoidably throw too much 
power into the hands of his mother, as he himſelf was 
only ſeven years of age. Edward, afterwards ſur- 
named the Martyr, was therefore pitched upon; and 
Was certainly the moſt proper perſon, as he was fif- 
teen years of age, and might ſoon be able to take the 
government into his own hands. Elfrida oppoſed his 
advancement with all her might: but Dunftan over- 
came every obſtacle, by anointing and crowning the 
young prince at Kingſton ; upon which the whole 
— * ſubmitted without farther oppoſition. 
The only remarkable occurrence in this reign was 
the complete victory gained by the monks over the 
ſecular clergy,” who were now totally © expelled from 
the convents. Though this had been pretty nearly 
accompliſhed by Edgar, the fecular clergy {till had 
partiſans in England who made conſiderable oppoſi- 
tion; but theſe were all fenced by the following mi- 
racles. In one ſynod, Dunſtan, finding the majori- 
ty of votes againſt him, roſe up, and declared that 
he had that inſtant received from heaven a revelation 


in. favour of the monks. The whole aſſembly was 


ſo much overawed by this intelligence, that they pro- 
ceeded no farther in their deliberations.” In another 


ſynod, a voice iſſued from the crucifix, acquainting . 
the members, that the eſtabliſhment of the monks- 


3 | was 


8828382284 
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was f6inded'bn the will of heaven, and could not be 
oppoſed without impiety. But the third miracle Was 
ſill "more alarming.” In another ſynod the floor of 
the hall ſunk, and great numbers of the members 


. were killed or bruiſed by their fall. It was remarked 
8 that Dunſtan had that day prevented the king from 
A attending the\ſynod,” and that the beam on which his 
4 on chair ſtood was the only one which did not fink. 
e Theſe eircumſtances, inſtead of making him ſuſpected 
7 as the author of the miracle, were regarded as proofs 
— of the interpoſition of Providence in his fa vou... 
n Edward lived four years after he was raiſed to the 
h throne, in 25 innocence and ſimplicity. Being 
IS incapable of any treacherous intention himſelf, he 
be Ne were none in others. Though his ſtep- mother 
d ' oppoſed his ſucceſſion, yet he always behaved: _ 
4 towards her with the greateſt reſpect, and expreſſed. 
e on all occafions' the moſt tender ion for his bro- 
is ther Ethelred. Being one day hunting in the neigh - 
[- bourhood of the caſtle where Elfrida refided, he paid» 
de her a viſit unattended by any of his retinue. After 
le re- mounting his horſe with a deſign to return, he deſi- 
red ſome liquor to be brought him; but, while he 
as was holding the cup to his mouth, a ſervant of Elfrida 
1E ſtabbed him behind. The king finding himſelf wound- 
m ed, clapped ſpurs to his horſe z but ſoon becoming 
ly faint by. the loſs of blood, he fell from the ſaddle, and 
ad his foot being entangled in the ſtirrup, he was drag- 
l- ged along till he expired. His body was found and 
li- wvately interred at Wereham by his ſervants. The 
1- nglifh' had ſuch compaſſion for this amiable prince, 
at that they beſtowed on him the appellation of Martyr, 
on and even fancied that miracles were wrought at his 


as tomb. Elfrida built monaſteries, and ſubmitted to 


C3 4535 4 


never regain. the 


3371 ; . — 
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Aſter the murder of Edward, his brother Ethelred 
ſucceeded to the throne without oppoſition. As he 
was a minor when he was raiſed to the throne, and, 
even when he came to man's eſtate, never diſcovered 
any vigour or capacity of defending the kingdom 
againſt invaders, the Danes began to renew their in- 


curſions. Before they durſt attempt any thing of 


importance, however, they firſt made a ſmall incur- 
ſion by way of trial. In the year 981, they landed 
in Southampton from ſeven veſſels; and, having ra- 
vaged the country, they retired with impunity, car- 
rying a great booty along with them. In 987, they 
made a ſimilar attempt on the weſt coaſt, and were 
attended with the like ſucceſs. Finding that matters 
were now in a favourable ſituation for their enterpriſes, 
they landed in Eſſex under the command of two 
chieftains; and, having defeated and killed Brithnot 
duke of that county, laid waſte all the neighbour- 
ing provinces. In this extremity, Ethelred, ſurnam- 
ed, on account of his prepoſterous conduct, the Un- 
ready, bribed the enemy with 10, oool. to depart the 
kingdom, which conſtituted the firſt tax ever laid 
upon the people of England, and was levied on the 
ſubject by the name of Dane- gelt. This advice was 


ſemble at London a fleet capable of repulſing the ene- 
my. This failed of ſucceſs through the treachery of 


Alfrie Duke of Mercia. Having been formerly ba- 


niſhed the kingdom, and found t difficulty in get- 
ting himſelf reſtored to his 9 b. gabel 
thenceforth, not to his ſervices or the affections of his 
coountrymen, but to the influence he over his 
_ vaſſals, and to the puhlic calamities. Theſe laſt he 
2431. a "NE 4 * . determined 
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determined always to promote as far as he could; be- | 
cauſe in every revolution his aſſiſtance would be neceſ- 0 


. ſary, and conſequently he muſt receive a continual ac- 
L ceſſion of power. The Engliſh had formed a plan for | 
4 | ſurrounding and 9 the Daniſh fleet in the har- 4 
4 bour; but Alfric not only gave the enemy notice of | 
F this deſign, but alſo deſerted with his ſquadron the 
1 night before the engagement. The Engliſh by this 
4 means proved unſucceſsful; and Ethelred, in revenge, 
4 took Alſgar, Alfric's ſon, and ordered his eyes to be 
2 put out. This piece of cruelty could be productive of 
1 no good effect. Alfric had become ſo powerful, that, 
y notwithſtanding his treachery, it was found inpoffible 
ho to deprive him of the government of Mercia. 
0 In 993, the Danes under the command of Sweyn 
3, their King, and the Norwegians conducted by O 
5 king of that country, failed up the Humber, and de- 
ot ſtroyed all around them. A powerful army was - 
wy ſembled to oppo theſe invaders; but, through the 
n- treachery of the three leaders, all men of Daniſh ex- 
n- traction, the Engliſh were totally defeated. -Enicou- 
he raged by this ſucceſs, the Danes entered the Thames 
id | in ninety- four veſſels, and laid fiege to London. The 
KG | n made fi 1 defence, 
q e befiegers were finally obliged to over 
3 the attempt. Out of reve bor th e ee. 
ich they laid waſte Eſſex, Suffex, and Hampſhire. - In 
he - theſe counties they procured horſes; by Which meas 
at, they were enabled to rate into the more inland 
hy parts, and threatened er- Wer- 
ho tion. Ethelred and his nobles had now 
* their former expedient. They ſent ambaſſadors to 
*% the two northern kings, to whom they promiſed _ 
"4 ſubſiſtence and tribute, provided they would, fot the . 
ted "preſent, put an end to their ravages, and ſoon after 
* depart the kingdom. They agreed to the terms, tt ©: 
his - peaceably took up their quarters at Southan 55 — 
*  Olave even * thelted, and received the 
ned Ws | 2 


rite 
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ite of confirmation. from the Engliſh, biſhops... The 
king alſo made him de preſents; and Olave pro- 


miſed never more to infeſt the E ngliſh wr ae . 


"wok romiſe it is ſaid he end haba 
a ery 

After den ture of Dlave — * his Norwe ans, 
Sweyn, tho 75 leſs ſcrupulous than the king of Ne 

; 2 Was 10 iged to leave the kingdom b. But 
th ſition procured only a ſhort relief 
to . coed =" The Danes ſoon after appeared in the 
Severn ;, and, haying ravaged Wales as well as Corn- 
wall and Devon, they ſailed round, and, entering the 
mouth of the Tamar, completed the ruin of theſe two 


counties. „Then, returning to the Briſtol, channel, 


and penetrating into the country by the Avon, they 
over ran all that country, and carried fire and ſword 
even into Dorſetſtiire. In 998, they changed the 
0 war; and,, after ray i the iſle of Wight, 
they entered. the Thames and Medway, where they 
ud ſiege to Rocheſter, and defeated the'Kentiſh,men 

5 in a_great battle. After this victory, the whole pro- 
vince of Kent was made a ſcene of {laughter and de- 

. yaſtation. . The extremity of theſe miſeries forced the 


Engliſh into counſels for common, defence both by fa 
3 but the weakneſs of the king, the diviſions 


among the nobility, the treachery of ſome, the cow- 
.ardice of others, the want of concert in all, fruſtrated 
every endeavour; and their fleets and armies either 
came too late to attack the enemy, or were repulſed 


7 diſhonour. The Engliſh, therefore, devoid. both 


8 rudence and unanimity in council, had recourſe 
to the expedient which hy 7 pus they had od 
to be ineffectual. They offered the Danes a 
um if they would conclude A; peace and depart oF 
. kingdom. Theſe ravagers continually roſe in their 
demands; and now. required the, payment of 24,000]. 
1 che Engliſh ſubmitted to giye. The d 
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they enjoyed as if it was to be perpetual, without 


making any effectual preparations for giving them a 


more vigorous reception upon their next return. 
HBeſides the receiving this ſum, the Danes were at 
4 reſent 4 ed by another motive to depart from 


Probable alſo, that Ethelred, obſerving the cloſe con- 
nection the Danes with one another, however 


gociations; the Pringrls came over to England, and 
| 4 to. n N0trr 31 
. Though the Danes had been for a long time eſia- 


[little example of civilized manners among the Engliſh, 
that they retained all their ancient. feroci 0. va- 
lued ebemſelyes only on. their national cha Ger of 

military bravery. The Engliſh princes; had been ſo 
3 d with their 12 in this reſpect, 


| keep in pay large bodies of Paniſh, troops, who were 

. quartered about the country, 
, violences . the inhabitants. Theſe mercenaries 
to Tho #9 


ſuch an height in luxury, according to 


. the old Engliſh writers, that they combed their hair 
once a: day, bathed, themſelves once a-week, prod 
their clothes frequently; and by all theſe arts of effe- 
minacy, as well as by their military character, had 
rendered themſelves ſo agreeable to'the fair ſex, that 
they debauched the wives and daughters of the En- 


lin. 
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gliſh, and had diſhonoured many families. But what 
moiſt provoked the inhabitants was, that, inſtead of 
defending them againſt invaders, they were always 
ready to betray them to the foreign Danes, and to 
aſſociate themſelves with every ſtraggling party which 
came from that nation. 5 
Ide animoſities between the native Engliſh and the 
Danes who inhabited among them had from theſe 
cauſes riſen to à great height; when Ethelred, from 
a pokey commonly ade ted by weak princes, took the 
cruel reſolution of maſſacring the Danes throughout 
the kin On the 13th of November 1002, ſe- 


cret orders were diſpatched to commence the execution 


every where on the ſame day; and the feſtival of St. 
Brice, which fell on a Sunday, the day on which the 
Danes uſually bathed themſelves, was choſen for this 


_ purpoſe.  Theſs cruel orders were executed with the 


utmoſt exactgeſs. No diſtinction was made betwixt 


the innocent and the guilty ; neither ſex nor age was 
tated ; nor were the cruel executioners ſatisfied with- 
out the tortures, as well as death, of the unhappy vic- 
tims. Even Gunilda, fifter to the king of Denmark, 


ho had married Earl Paling, and had embraced 


; avenged by the total rum of the Engliſh nation? 


"Chriſtianity, was, by the advice of Edric, Earl of 
"Wilts, ſeized and condemned to death by Ethelred, 
after ſeeing her huſband and children butchered before 
her face. This unhappy princeſs foretold, in the 
\agonies'of deſpair, that her murder would ſoon be 


* a N | The 
on the ſudhect of this maſſacre, Mr. Hume has the following ob- 
ſerrations: . Almoſt all the ancient hiſtorians ſpeak of this maſſacre of 

the Danes as if it had been univerſal, and as if every individual of that 

nation t out "England: had been put to death. But the Danes 
were almoſt the ſole inhabitants in the kingdoms of Northumberland 
and Eaſt Anglia, and were very numerous. in Mercia. This repre- 


_ ſentation of the matter was abſolutely impoſſible. Great reſiſtance 


muſt have been made, and violent wars enſued; which was not. the 
Cafe. This account given by Wallingford, though be ſtands ſingle, 
muſt be admitted as ihe only true one. We are told that the name of 

turdane, lord Dane, far an idle lazy fellow wha lives at other people's 


* 
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expence, 


vernor of Suſſex, the father of 


WWW 

The prophecy of Gunilda was exactly fulfilled. 
In 1003, Sweyn and his Danes, who wanted only a 
pretence to renew their invahons, ap offi the 


weſtern coaſt, and threatened rev or the ſlaugh- 
ter of their countrymen. The Engliſh took meaſures. 
for repulſing the enemy; but theſe were defeated 
through the treachery firſt of Alfric; and then of 
Edric,.a ſtill greater traitor, who had married the 
king's daughter, and ſucceeded Alfrie in the com- 
mand of the Britiſi armies. The Danes therefore 
ravaged the whole country. Agriculture was neglect . 
ed, a famine enſued, and the ki was reduced 


to the utmoſt de *. eee At laſt the infa- 


mous expedient of buying a peacę was again recurred 


to; and the departure of the Danes was enen 


1007, at the expence of 


The _ endeavoured. to employ this — 


tions againſt the return of the 
2 7 had reaſon ſoon: e A 
es A —— eight hides 
of land to provide themſelves of a horſeman and a 
complete ſuit. of armour; and thoſe of 310 hides to 


equip a ſhi for the defence of the kingdom. #3 
this ee formidable armament was rk, | 
| There were 243,600 hides in England; conſequent- 


ly. the ſhips equipped were 785; which were ordered 
to a general r at Sandwich... The 


was 30, 450 men. All hopes of ſucceſs from this 
equipment, however, were diſappointed by the fac- 
tions, animoſities, and diſſentions, of the command - 
ers. Edrice had cauſed his brother Brightric to ad- 
vance an accuſation. of treaſon againſt Wolfnorth go- 
{ the famous Earl God- 
e e that nobleman, knowing the power and 


expence, came from. the conduQt of the Danes who were put to death, 
But the Engliſh princes had been entirely maſters for ſeveral genera- 
tions; and only ſupported a military corps of that nation. It ſeems 


probable, therefore, that theſ theſe Danes ang were put to death.” 


N malice 


12 His ronr 8 
nixkve-of Me conſulted his-own ſafety by. de- 


ſerting with twenty ſhips to the Danes. Brightric 


rſued him with a fleet of eighty fail; but his ſhips 
Ahattered in a tempeſt, and ſtranded on the 


cCoaſt, he Was ſuddenly» attacked by Wolfnoth, and 
all his veſſels were burnt or otherwiſe deſtroyed. 
The treachery of Edric fruſtrated every he an of fu- 


ture defence; e. eee eee eee 
ee eee DN. ae 


By theſe fatal miſcarriages; - the enemy had leifure 


to over-run'the-whole kingdom. They had now got 


ſuch a footing, indeed, that they, could art Brag have 


been expelled though the nation had been 

nimous. But ſo far: did mutual diffdence and diſſen- 
tion prevail, that the governors of one province refu- 
ſed to march to the aſſiſtance of another; and were at 
laſt terrified from aſſambling their forces for the de- 
fence of their own: At lait the uſual expedient was 
tried. A peace was bought with 48, Oo.. but this 
did not procure even the uſual temporary relief. The 
Danes, knowing «that they were nau maſters of the 
2 2 the money, but continued their deva- 
ſtations. They levied a new contribution of 8000l. 
on the county of Kent alone; murdered the archbi- 
ſhop: of Canterbury, who had refuſed to countenance 


this exaction; and the Engliſh. nobility ſubmitted eve- 


ry where to the Daniſh: monarch, ſw. allegiance 
to him, and giving hoſtages. for their eir go behaviour. 
At laſt, Ethelred „dreading equally the vio- 


lence of the enemy and the treachery of his own, ſub- 
jects, fled into Normandy, whither he had already 
ſent queen Eninia and her two ſons Alfred and Ed- 
uvard. The dukt received his unhappy gueſts with 
a generoſity which does honour to his memor ). 

The flight of king Ethelred happened in the end of 
the year 1013. He had not been above fix weeks in 
Normandy, when he heard of the death of Sweyn, 
1 happened at * before he had time 


to 


| 
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to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new dominions. 
ſame time he received an invitation from the 


and nobility, to reſume the kingdom; expte > alſo 
their hopes, that, being now better taught by experi- 


e noe, he would avoid thoſe errors which had been ſo fatal 
to himſelf and his 


le. But the miſconduct. of 
Ethelred was incurable ; and, on reſuming the govern- 
ment, he behaved in the very ſame manner that he 
had done before. His e Edrit, notwith- 
ſtanding his ted treaſons, retained ſuch influence 
-at court, that that ke inſtilled. into the king jealouſies of 
Sigefert and Morcar, two of the chief nobles of Mer- 


cia. Edric enticed them into his - houſe, where he 


murdered them; while Ethelred k of the infamy 


of this action, by confiſcating cir eſtates, and en- 


fining the widow of ——— She was 
ach ma pas wp ere — wr 
which was co t, by prince 
Edmund 88 Get fon, ſhe inſpired him with 
ſo violent an — Ao that he releaſed her from the 
convent, and foo after mari her without his f. 
ther s conſent. 

; PPP 
Sweyn, proved an enemy no leſs terrible to the Eng · 
Ki than his fither had en. He ravaged the eaſtern 
coaſt with mercileſs fu ry; and put aſhore all the Eng- 
liſh ho at Sande ae having cut off their 


hands and noſes. He was at laſt obliged, by the no- 
ceſſity of his affairs, to return to Denmark. In a 


ſhort time, however, he returned, and continued his 
depredations along the ſouthern coaſt. He then broke 
into the counties of Dorſet, Wilts, and Somerſet ; 
where an army was: aſſembled him under-the 
Duke Edric. The 
latter till continued his perfidious machinations ; and, 
after endeavouring in vain to get the prince into his | 
power, found means to ade the f and then 


deſerted to Canute with 40 veſſels. 
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Lanes was not diſheartened by this treachery. 
Ho again aſſembled his forces, and was in a condition 
to give the enemy battle. Ethelred, however, had 
now ſuch frequent experience of the treachery of his 
ſubjects, that he had loſt all confidence in them. He 
remained in London, pretending fickneſs, but in re- 
ality from an apprehenſion that they intended to buy 
their peace by delivering him inte che hands of. his 
enemies. The army aloud for their ſo 
— — Danes + and, on 
refuſal to take the ſield, they were ſo diſcouraged, that 
all the preparations which had been made became in- 
effectual for the defence of the kingdom. Edmund, 
deprived of all regular reſources for the maintenance 
of the ſoldiers, was obliged to commit fimilar ravages 
to thoſe by the Danes; and after making 


ſome fruitleſs expeditions into the north, which had 


ſubmitted entirely to-Canute's power, he returned to 

London, where he-found every thing nm by 

the death of the king. 

1 1016, und was buried in St. Paul's, 
ndon, after an unhappy reign of 35 years; and 

was ſucoeeded by his ſon Edmund, ſurnamed Iron- 


* account of his great ſtrength and valour. 


F 
ruin, had he come ſooner to the throne ; but 
eds He was the third but eldeft ſur- 
viving ſon of his father Ethelred, by his firſt wife: 
but the Daniſh: intereſt was now 0 t, or their 
ſo dreaded by the clergy and nobility, that, be- 

| 55 . to attend Canute at Southampton, 

o him, and, it is ſaid, ab 

| hee of the late Ethelred. Canute, = 
upon, ſet fail with his fleet for the Thames, about 
-Whitſuntide, in order to reduce the city of London. 
— 3 — the other ſide, moved on the 
| his | 2 
Nr 12 to ſupport = right to the ee and 
> — te, 
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Canute, attacking the city of London in his abſentsj 
met with a ſevere repulſe. The Dans afterwards march 


** towards the weſt, and detached a conſi- 


body of forces to meet his rival, and ehim 
before he ſhould have formed his troops; and the two 
armies engaged at Pen, near Gillingham, in Sometſet= 
ſhire, where Edmund had' the advantage. However, 
another battle was fought between them about Midſum- 
mer, at Sceorſtan, or Shecſton, in Wiltſhire, oraccording 
to others, at Shireſtones, on the borders of Oxfordſhire, 
which would have been fatal to the Danes, if duke 
Edric and ſome other noblemen, with their forces, had 


not deſerted over to the Danes; but Kit Edmund 


notwithſtanding maintained his ground; till night put 
an end to-the eng page ement. 
Canute a ſecond time marched towurds Londa 


ing his fordes in the weſt, but the king arrived ſobn 
enough to relieve the city : he after wars engaged che 
Danes near Brentford, and defeated" them. Dake? 
ric, obſerving the ſucceſs of the king's rs,” 
means to reconcile himſelf” to him again, whotir bs 


good-natured prince, contrary to all Zo6d! policy, © 
to reſtore to his command in the army; 


which he ſoon after found the ill effects; for, e 


gamed an advantage of the enemy, che traitor pre- 
vented che purſuit; When in all probability Bilan 
would have driven his rival out of the kin And 
at another battie at Aſhdown; or rather Mington, in 
Effex, Where both parties had aſſembled their — 
forces;'atid the EnglWh had: every" reaſoh to en 
the ſame treacherous Edric went over Fo 
nute with the forces under his command; whereby bf te 
changed the fortune of the day, and the Englim fe- 
civet the greateſt defeat they hid Kn for phy 
i, onr dukes, namely, Alfred, Godwin, 
— untl Ethelwald, were killed in che field of battle, 
vieh muh others of the nobility and clergy: "Kin 
P'2 Edmund, 


4% e Maia ras Conayrnon,. 


time apenly commit injut 
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Edmund, however, did not yet deſpair of ſucceſs, but, 


wſſembling another army, was about to offer battle a. 
gain to the Danes, when Edric propoſed a diviſion of 


the kingdom between the two rivals, which was agreed 


to, the r t dein aſſi Beeck to Edmund, the reſt 
to Canute. kits vpe "treaty: but a very 
en while, 1 wr ihe at by two of his 

accomplices of die; He left ĩſſue two 
Fans Edwin and Edward, and 1s daughter, Marga- 
ret and Cheiltian,” | [ kl za d _ 
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ſhe bore him Edgar Atheli argaret, afterwards 
queen of Scotland; ; and Chr Tos who 5 wks retired] into a 
— ate 1 
Canute was oblige at alt o make great coheaficns 
to the nobility: but he afterwards put to death many 
of thoſe in whom he could put no confidence ; and, 
among the reſt, the traitor Edric himſelf, who was pub- 
licly executed, and his 74 thrown into the Thames. 
In order to prevent any r from the Not mans, 
who had threatened him 2 2 an invaſion, he married 
Emma the widow: of Ethelred, and who now came 
over from Normandy; promiſing that he would leave 
the children he ſhould have by that marriage heirs to 
the crown after his deceaſe. The E liſh were at firſt 
diſpleaſed with Emma for marrying the mortal enemy 
of her former huſband ;/ but at the ſame time were 
glad to. find at court a ſovereign to whom they wers 
accuſtotned, and who had already formed connections 
with them: and thus Canute, befides ſecuring by | his 
marriage the alliance with Narmandy, gradually ac- 
nk wh by the ſame means Fon meg of his Own 
E ie 
= wing ſettled: his power in Eogland, he made a 
voyage to his other kingdom of Denmark, in order to 
Js Nu kin eee and he car- 
along with him a of the Engliſh under 
— dad of the _ ' Godin Th ee 
here an' opportunity: a ſervice 
which he both reconciled * pong 's mind to the En- 
liſh nation, and, gaining to himſelf the friendſhip of 
ſovereign, laid the foundation of that immenſe for- 
tune which he acquired to his family. He was fta- 
tioned next the Swediſh camp; and, obſerving a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he attacked the enemy in the 
night, drove them ſuddenly from their trenches, threw 
them into diſorder, purſued his advantage, and 28 
ed a deciſive victory over them. Next morni 


nute, ſeeing *** . 


— 
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gined that theſe diſaffected troops had deſerted to the 
enemy; and he was agreeably ſurpriſed. to find that 
they were at that time engaged in the purſuit of the 
diſcomfited Swedes. He was ſo pleaſed with this ſuc- 
ceſs, and the manner of ob it, that he beſtowed 
his daughter in marriage upon win, and treated 
bim ever after with the moſt entire confidence and 
ys 

In another voyage which "Ba 8 wats to 
Denmark, Canute attacked Norway, and . 
the juſt but unwarlike Olaus from his kingdom, 
which be kept poſſeſſion till the death of that —— 
He had now by his conqueſts and valour attained the 
utmoſt height of his ambition i and, having leiſure from 
| you and intrigues, he wg ons par na 2 cee — 

human enjoy ments weary of the 
and turmoils of this life, he to caſt his view — 
wards that future exiſtence which it is ſo natural for 
the human mind, whether ſatisſied by proſperity or 
— with adverſity, to make the object of its at- 


— — age * a wrong direction to his devotion: and, 
inſtead of making attonement to thoſe whom he had 
formerly in — his acts of violence, he entire 

employed — in thoſe exerciſes of piety which 
the monks repreſented as moſt meritorious. He built 
and endowed monaſteries; he enriched ecclefiaftics; 
and he heſtowed revenues for the ſupport of chantries 
at Aſſington and other places, where he appointed 


ers to be ſaid for the ſouls o thoſe who had there 


in battle againſt him. He even undertook a pil- 
grimage to Rome, where he ſojourn a conſiderable 
time; and, beſides obtaining from the Pope ſome pri- 


vileges for the Engliſh ſchool. erected there, he en- 


paged all the prinees through whoſe dominions he was 
obliged to paſs, to deſiſt from thoſe heavy impoſitions 


tha Ma pilgrims, By this ſpirit of — 


Unfortunately the ſpirit which prevailed in 
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and tolls which they were accuſtomed to exact from 
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3 cut to pieces. The Danes, from 
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les than by his equitable and politic adminiſtration, he 


om; in a 8 the affections of his- * 
North Wales, at this time, was by Le- 
An but an Iriſh impoſtor, or as ſay, a Scat, 
of mean birth, named Reyn, pretended to be the ſon 
of Meredyth ap Owen, a deceaſed prince of Wales. 
The fouthetn Welſh i far favoured. his pretenſions, 
that he: ſoon was put at the head of a conſiderable 
army, not ſo much out rege to hin, as outer l. 

tred to the northern Welſh. 

Lewellyn, having raifed the forces of north Wales, 
advanced to A „where Reyn lay, being de- 
termined” to give him battle. This being | 
with equal ardour, they both encouraged their men; 
but Lewellyn, conſcious of the impoſtor's baſeneſa, 
and that his ſoul was as mean as his blood, rode in 
the front of both armies; and, calling out for Reyn, 


challenged him to fingle combat. Reyn, 


at his rival's courage, like a coward fled from the 
field. But, notwithſtanding the daftardly behaviour of 
the impoſtor, the n 
till at laſt Lewellyn's. great bravery. overcame all 
n. The — Welſh were defeated; Reyn 
was purſued ſo cloſely, that he hardly elcaped; Le- 
wellyn got great booty, and the Welſh >=" ſub- 
mitted to the government of this brave prince. 
Inthe mean time, Canute invaded Malcolm IL ki 
of Scotland, with a large body of Danes, who knde 
at the mouth of the Spey, and, advancing into Mur- 
ray, deftroyed it with fire and ſword. Malcolm did 
— that became an able general; he drew 
together his army; laid before them the i | 
intereſt they had at ftake, and endeavoured to animats 
them to a vigorous reſiſtance. This rouſed his men, 
and ſo great was their fear of being thought cowards, 
that they became madmen, and attacked the Danes 
rather with frenzy than with courage, ſo that num 


their 


ration of his 
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their number, experience, and bravery, were cin 
querors at firſt. Malcolm loſt the nobleſt of his 
-nerals, whilſt with great reſolution he poſted himſelf 
in a defile, through which the Danes were to purſue 
their victory, determined on that ſpot to ſel} his life 
or ſecure the ſucceſs of the day. Here with his own 

hand he performed wonders); and one of the Daniſh 
generals, who thinking the victory certain had taken 
off his helmet, being killed; the t of which 
ſpreading inſtantly through the Scottiſh army, the moſt 
cowardly among them took courage, while that of the 
brave was redoubled, and Malcolm had now the glory 
to wreſt victory out of the hands of his enemy. The 
loſs of both parties was ſo great, that each ſtood on the 
dieſenſive the remaining part of the campaign; which, 
had it gone in favour of the Danes, muſt have opened 
24 way to the entire conqueſt of Scotland. Canute, 
the next ſpring, ordered Camus, one of his generals, 
to invade Scotland with a ſtrong army, both of the ve- 
terans and new levies. But Malcolm acted with ſuch 


pirit and conduct, that Camus himſelf was killed, and 


his army cut to pieces. Canute now, putting himſelf 
at the: head of another 'army, marched into Scotland, 
and after a bloody battle compelled Malcolm to ſue 
for peace, and in future todo homage for the county 
of Cumberland, which the Scots at that time poſſeſſed. 
Canute, who was now the and moſt powerful 
prince of his time, ſovereign of Denmark and Nor- 
way as well as of England, could not fail to meet with 
- adulation from his courtiers; a tribute which is libe- 
rally paid even to the meaneſt and weakeſt of princes. 
Some of his flatterers, breaking out one day in admi- 
grandeur, exclaimed, that every thing 
Was poſſible for him: upon which the monarch, it is 
ſaid, ordered a chair to be ſet on the ſea+ſhore at 
Southampton, while the tide was making in; and, as 
tze waters approached, he commanded them to retire, 
and to obey the voice of him who as lord of — 
219117 | | | 3. E 
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He feigned to nt ſome time in ' of their 
* —1 but, when the ſea ſtill Advanced towards 
to waſh him with its billd wa, he turned 
— courtiers,” and remarked to the, That every 
creature in the wniverſe was feeble and impotent, and 
that power refided with one Being alone, in whoſe 
hands were all the elements of nature, who could. fay 
to the ocean, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no far- 
a 28 Vis Sid ct dich bin 20d the with 
towering > le of human pride and ambition. After 
this he paſſed four years in and died at Shaftſ- | 
bury; in the 20th” year of his reign, and was buried 
at Winchefter, leaving three ſons, 8 „Harold, and 
Hardicanute. Sweyn, WHom he had y his firſt mar- 
riage with Alfwen, daughter of the karl of Hamp- 
ſhire, was crowned in Norway; Hardicanute, — 3 
Emma had borrie, was in poſſeſfſion of Denmark; and 
Harold, who was of the ſame marriage with Sweyb, 
was at that time in England. © © 
- Hatbld ſucceeded to the crown of England; though «3 
it had been ſtipulated that Emma's ſon, Hardicanute, 
wes ih heir to the — This advantage 1 | 
rold obtained on the ſpot, and 
ſeffion of His Aide eee Lees Foe wh 
at a diftance. As Hardicanute, however, Was fup- 
AK . Godwin, a civil war was — to en- 
a compromiſe was made, it was 
that Harold ſhould enjoy Lon be It all the 
provinces north of the Thames, while the poſſeſſion of 
the fouth ſhoald remain to Hardicanute : and, till that 
prince ſhould appear and take poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions, Emma fixed her-refiderice #t Wincheſter, anti 
ruled her fon's part. Harold reigned four years; du- 
ring wHich time, the only memorable action he 
formed was a moſt infamous piece of treache AE 
fred and Edward, the two rs En by: 
paid a vifit to their mother in England. 198 in pe 
mean time, earl Sodim Being gained over by Harold, 
Vor. I. No. 4. a plan 
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p RG was accordingly invited to London by Id, 
with many profeſſions of friendſhip; but, when. he had 
reached Guilford, he was ſet upon by Godwin's vaſ. 
_  fals: about 600 of his train were murdered in the moſt 
. cruel manner; he himſelf was taken priſoner, his eyes 
were put out, and he was conducted to the monaſtery 
| of Ls where he died ſoon. after. Edward and En. 
ma, appriſed 4 the fate which awaited them, fled be. 
W ond ſea, the former into. Normandy, the latter into 
Flanders; while Harold took — of all his bro- 
ther's dominions without oppoſition. This prince, 
on account of his exc ſwi „ Was ſurnamed 
Haręfoot. He died in April 1039. 
HFardicanute ſucceeded his brother Harold without 
. oppoſition. _ His government was extremely violent 
tyrannical. Beſides his partiality for the Danes, he 
5 ſupplies for his luxury, and in one 
year, na leſs than forty thouſand pounds were levied. 
But the: reluctance to pay theſe taxes was ſo great, 
| that the king was obliged to ſend out his troops to 
collect — The city and county of Worceſter, in 


particular, had recourſe to arms, to defend their liber- 


roperties, and ſlew two of the chief collec- 
ardicanute, fearful of the conſequence of this 
| AG immediately ſent Leofric earl of Mercia, 
Godwin earl of Eſſex, — Siward his ſteward, three 
of the moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom, to 
ſuppreſs this commotion. Theſe he directed to fall 
upon their lands with fire and ſword, to plunder and 
burn their city, to waſte their country, and to put al 
the male inhabitants to deatn. 
But the rebels, apprehenſive of the conſequence of 
their defection, and unable to prevent it on account of 
the 3 of their forces, had taken care to ſecure 
themſelves b retiring into wilds and inacceſlable pla 
ces; while — 9 — of Worceſter ſeized u 
* fortified a little iſland in the Severn, dee, 

ge, 


3 
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veridge, reſolving to forfeit their lives, or ſecure their 
freedom. However, the” king's generals puncually 
fulfilled his cruel orders, © which began to carry 
into execution on the twelfth of November, 1040, and 
continued till the evening of the fixteenth. They 
then marched to attack the entrenchments of the Wor- 
ceſter men; but met with ſuch a warm reception, that, 
after ſeveral unſucceſsful attacks, they were obliged to 
grant an honourable capitulation to the beſieged, who 
returned with ſafety to their own city, which they re- 
built in a little time with double luſtre. The next 
year the king died in a debauch, as he was celebrati 
the nuptials of a Daniſh nobleman, and was buried 
at Wincheſter. K — 2 
After his death, a favourable opportunity was of- 
fered to the Engliſh for ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke. 
Sweyn, king of Norway, the eldeſt ſon of Canute, 
was abſent ; and, as the two laſt kings had died without 
iſſue, there appeared none of that race whom the Danes 
could ſupport as ſucceſſor to the throne.” For this 


reaſon, the eyes of the nation were naturally drawn to- 


wards prince Edward, who happened to be at court 
when the king died. There were ſome reaſons, how- © 
ever, to fear, that Edward's ſueceſſion would be oppoſed * 
by earl Godwin, ho was by far the moſt powerful 
nobleman in the kingdom. A declared animoſity ſub- 
fied between Edward and Godwin, on account of 
the hand which the latter had in the murder of his bro- 
ther Alfred; and this was thought to be an offence of 
ſo grievous 2 nature, that Edward could never forgive 
it. But here their common friends interpoſed ; and, 
repreſenting the neceſſity of their good correſpondence, _ | 
obliged them to lay aſide their animoſities, and to con- 
cur in reſtoring liberty to their native country. God- 
win only (ti dared that Edward, as a pledge of his fin- 
cere reconciliation, ſhould promiſe to marry his daugh- - 
ter Editha. This propoſal was agreed to; Edward 
vas crowned king of England, and married Editha as 
e 5 be 


1—— 
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ed, The marciage, however, yed 
5 . of diſcord; than otherwiſe My the 
king and Godwin. Editha, though, a very /aimable 
4 —— could never o ca en and. affec- 
tion of her huſband, 1. i exen ſaid, that, during the 


whole courle of her life, he abſtained from matrimo- 
nial 5 5 ſe NI Hers k " this. 65 Mom 

ebrated by the monkiſh writers of the 
W be to the king's acquiring the title 
of Edward the confeſſor. 


Though the neglect of his daughter could not fail 


to awaken Godwin 's former enmity N king 40 
Ward, it was neceſſary to chooſe a more pop 8 
before he could vent his complaints againſt 


in a public manner. He therefore choſe for his —.— 


the influence which the Normans had on the affairs of 
government; and a declared oppoſition took place be. 

teen him and theſe favourites. In a ſhort time, this 
animoſity openly broke out with great violence. Eu- 
ſtace count of Bologne haying paid a viſit to the king, 


* paſſed by Dover on his return. One of his train, be- 


3 acceſs to a lodging which had been ap- 
pa for him, attempted to make his way by force, 
and wounded the maſter. of the houſe in the conteſt. 
The townimen reyenged this inſult by the death of the 
ſtranger; the count and his train took arms, and mur- 
dered the townſman in his own houſe, A tumult en- 


mie; near 20 perſons. en e Oe and 


1 being overpowered with numbers, was at laſt 
ed to fly. He complained to the king; who gave 
9 to earl Godwin, in Daß government Dover 
lap, to puniſh the inhabitants, Bu this nobleman re- 
fuſed to o the command, and endeavoured to throw 
the whole blame on count Eultace and higegfflowers. 


The king was diſpleaſed; and 1 to make him 

feel the utmoſt. effects of h ban ack in caſe he 

finally refuſed to comply. core Godwin aſſem- 
0 


bleda de r 8 e 


ſome 
or rders 
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Aare frontiers of Wales; 8 inſtead of this, 


Y..to, N the King at that 
d — without any military force. 

Edward, perceiving. his * ied ta Siward 
duke of Northumberland, and Leofric duke of Mercia, 
two, very powerful noblemen. They haſtened ta Nie 
with ſuch followers.as they could aſſemble, iſſuing or- 
ders at the fame time for all the forces under their re. 
5 8 8 to march without delay to the 
efence ch . Godwin, in the mean time, fuf-. 

deceiyed, by, negociations, till the 
king $ army became ſo powerful, that he was not able 


to cope with it. He was therefore obliged to fly with. 


his 3 to Flanders, Here he was rotected by 
Baldwin earl of that country, together with his three 
ſons Gurth, Sweyn, and Toſti; the laſt of whom had 
married Baldwin's daughter, Harold and Leofwin, 
two other ſons. of Godwin, took ſhelter in Ireland. 
After the flight of earl Godwin, he was proceeded. 
againſt as a traitor by king Edward. Uk eſtates, 
and thoſe of his ſons, were confiſcated J his govern- | 
ments + Wal to AIG} queen Editha was.confined in 
a monaſtery; and the great power of this. famuly, 
which had become farm ible to the crown itſelf, ſeem- 
ed to be totally overthrown. Godwin, howeyer, ſoon Im. 


found means to retrieve his, affairs, Having 


ſome ſhips, and manned them with his Wonen de 


attempted to make a deſcent at Sandwich, The: 4 ; 


informed of his preparations, ed fleet why 
Godwin could not reſiſt, and he a 
the Flemiſh harbours. . the . 
diſmiſſed their armament. This Godwin had expec- 


ted, and therefore kept himſelf in readineſs for the 
fayourable opportunity, He immediately put to fea, 


_ and failed to the Iſle of Wight, where he was 


by Harold with a ſquadron which he had coll in 
Ireland. Being thus maſter of the ſea, Godwin en- 
9 on the wa * 2 
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the ſhips; and, ined by numbers of his 
former vaſlals, he ele hon bet 
before London. 

The approach of Wal a formidable enemy. threw 


into confufion. The king alone ſeemed 


every 
_ reſolute. to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity; but 
the interpoſition of many of the nobility, together with 


the ſubmiſſion of Godwin himſelf, at laſt produced an 
| accommodation. It was ſti ted, that Godwin ſhould 
ive hoſtages for his good behaviour, and that all the 


oreigners ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom; after 


which, Edward, ſenſible that he had not power ſuf- 
ficient to detain the earl's hoſtages in England, ſent 


them over to his kinſman the young duke of Nor- 


mandy. 
But Godwin did not long enjoy this reconciliation ; 


for as he was fitting at dinner with king Edward, who 


ſtrongly ſuſpected of having murdered his bro- | 


ther Alfred, that prince s name being accidentally men- 


tioned, the king looked with an angry. frown upon 
Godwin; the latter, taking a piece of bread in his 


» and appeared 


hand, proteſted his innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


wiſhing that the morſel he was going to eat might 


be his laſt, if he was zuilty of ought either againſt | 


Alfred's life or Edward's intereſt, and, attempting to 


ſwallow the morſel, he fell down bald, ſh els, _ 


and breathleſs, all means of recovery bein ineffectual. 
It is alſo recorded by the writers of thoſe days, that 
his eſtate in Kent ſunk into the fea in the ſelf-ſame 


— * 


hour, and conſtituted thoſe ſhoals which have been 


termed the Goodwin Sands, oppoſite the town of 


Deal. Godwin was ſucceeded'in the government of 


Weſlex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, and in the office of 
ſteward of the houſehold, a place of great power, by 
his ſon Harold. The fon hs no leſs 1 than 


his father had been; and, as he was a man of much 


| Bow abilities,” he Vecane a more us enemy 
—— than even — himſelf. award 1 N 


R / ͥ¶ e / m...£. oy. Ie. oe ood oo one a 
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better expedient to prevent t the increaſe of Harold's 
= than by 11 This was Algar 
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on of Leofric Juke Mercia, whom he inveſted with 


| the government of Eaſt Anglia, which had formerly 


belonged to Harold. The latter, however, after ſome 


broils, finally 5 the better of his rival, and baniſhed 
him the ond Algar returned ſoon after with an 


army of Norwegian —=_ whom he invaded Eaſt An- 


glia; but his death in a ſhort time 2 from 
all further apprehenſions from that His 
pour was further increaſed in a ſhort TS 
by the acceſſion of his brother Toſti to the goverment 
1 Northumberland; and Edward now declining in 


years, and apprehenſive that Harold would attempt to 
uſurp the crown after his death, reſolved to appoint a 


ſucceſſor. He therefore ſent a deputation into Hun- 


Being elaived to 0 


W d a perſon of whoſe power, character, and 
capacity, he had 11 05 a very high opinion. This 


gary, to invite over his nephew, ard, ſon ta his 


elder brother, who was the only remaining heir of the 
Saxon line. That prinee accordingly came-over with 
his children, Atheling, Margaret, and Chrif- 
tina, but died a * 5 s after his arrival. His death 


threw the king to greater perp perplexity than ever. 
Harold if Doble, he fe- 


eretly caſt: his eye on his kinſman William duke of 


advice had formerly been given him by Robert arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who was hi . a Norman, 
and had been baniſhed along with the reſt upon the re- 


turn of earl Godwin. But Edward, dg that the 


| Engliſh would more eaſily acquieſce in the reſtoration 


pL line, had in the mean time invited his 


brother's deſcendants from Hungary as already men- 


tioned. The death of his nephew, and the mexpe- 


rience and unpromiſing qualities of young Edgar, 
made him reſume his former intentions in favour 
of the duke of Normandy, though his averſion 


a= 


— 
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on; and even Ww keep his Sigel concealed from 


= "all his miniſters. 


Harold in the mean time inereaſed it 1 72 5 
Dy all poſſible means, in order to prepare his wa 
Dein — to the throne 7 the death vj 
ward, which now ſeemed to be faſt approaching. He 
Had no ſuſpicion of the duke of Normandy as à rival; 
but, as he Knew that a fon and grandſon of the ear! 
Godwin were in the hands of that prince us hoſtages, 
He feared that they might be made uſe of as checks 
upon his ambition, in caſe he attempted afterwards 
to aſcend the chrone. He therefore prevailed upon 
Edward to releaſe theſe hoſtages unconditionally ; and, 
having obtained his conſent, he ſet out for Norman- 
dy Himſelf, attended by a numerous retinue. He was 
driven by a tempeſt on the territory of Guy count of 
Pofithien, « who detained him priſoner, and demanded - 
- ati exorbitant ſum for his ranſom. Harold found means 
to acquaint William with his OR, The duke of 
Nermandy, defirous of ng Harold over to his 
; 5 568 his rifoner to his 
| rold was immediately put into 
the hands of the Wort: ambaſſatlor, who condued 
Him to Rouen, © William received i whe} reat de 
monſtrations of feſpect and'friend{hip n took 
an 6ppettunity of acquainting him w Tr W 
to che crown of Eiigtend, and aſked his Mfiſtance i in 
the-execution of his ſcheme. Harold was furpriſed 
Vith chis declaration of the duke; but e ntirely in 
| His power, he feigned a compliance with his deſires, an ang | 
promiſed to ſecond to the utmoſt of his ability the 
of king Edward. William, to ſecure him as much as 
Pffioble to his intereſt, promiſed him'His daughter in 
LE. e, and required him to take an oath that he 
Would fulfil his promiſes. Harold readily complied ; 
but, to make the oath more binding, William privately 
cotveyed under the altar Where the bath Was taken 
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when Harold had taken the oath, he ſhewed him the 
relies, and admoniſhed him to obſerve TOO IR 
a ſolemn engagement. 

Harold was no — liberty, than he found himſelf 
maſter of eaſuiſtry ſufficient to excuſe the his 
oath, which had been extorted from him, and „if 
kept, might be attended with the fabjection of his 
country to a foreign power. He continued to prac- 
tiſe every art to increaſe his popularity; and about 
this time two accidents enabled | him to add much to 
that character which he had already ſo well eſtabliſhed. 
The Welſh” had for ſome time made incurſions into 
the Engliſh territories, and had lately become ſo trou- 
bleſome, that Harold thought he-could not do a more 
acceptable piece of ſervice to the public, than tounder- . 
take an expedition againſt theſe invaders. © Having 
therefore prepared ſome light-armed foot to purſue 
the natives into their fortreſſes, ſome cavalry to ſecure 
the open country, and a ſquadron of ſhips to attack 


the ſea · ooaſts, he . all theſe N again the 


enemy at once; and thus reduced them to ſuch _— 
that they were obli rehaſe peace b 
the Welſh king Gre 8 * to Harold, nl ſubmit- 
ting to two Welſh noblemen appointed by Edward. 
The other incident was no 12 honourable to Ha- 
wald. Toſti his brother had been created duke of 
Northumberland; but, being of a violent tyrannical 
temper, had treated the inhabitants with ſuch cruelty, 
that they roſe in rebellion againſt him, and drove him 
from his government. Morcar and Edwin, two bros 
thers, grandſons of the great duke Leofric, joined in 
the inſurrection; and the former, being elected duke, 
advanced with an army to oppoſe Harold, who had 
been commiſſioned by the king to reduce and puniſh 
the Northumbrians. Before the armies 
Morear endeavoured to juſtify his conduct, and re- 
preſented to Harold, that Toſti had behaved in ſuck 
a manner, that no one, — could de- 
Vor. I. No. 5. R , fend 
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fend him without participating of the infamy of his 
conduct: that the Northumbrians were willing to ſub- 
mit to the king, but required a governor that would 
pay ſome attention to their privileges; and they truſt- 

ed that Harold would not defend in another that vio- 
lent conduct from which his own government had al- 
ways kept at ſo great a diſtance. This ſpeech was 
accompanied by ſuch a detail of . well-ſupported facts, 
that Harold abandoned his brother's cauſe; and, re- 
turning to Edward, perſuaded him to pardon the 
Northumbrians, and confirm Morcar in his govern- 
ment. He even married the. ſiſter of that nobleman ; 
and by his intereſt procured. Edwin the younger'bro- 


ther to be choſen 8 of Mercia. Toſti, in a 


rage, departed the kingdom, and took ſhelter in Plan- 
ders with Baldwin his father - in- law; while William of 
Normandy ſaw that now he had nothing to expect from 
Harold, who qd intended Pp. ſours the crown for 
himſelf. 

Edward died i in 106% and. Sas ſucceeded. by Ha- 
rold with as little oppoſition. as though he had been 
the lawful heir. The very day after Edward's death, 
he was anointed.. and crowned. by the archbiſhop of 
Tork. The whole nation ſeemed: joyfully to {wear 
allegiance to him. But he did not long enjoy the 
crown, to obtain which he had taken ſo much pains, 
and which he ſeemed to have ſuch capacity for wear- 
ing. His brother Toſti, provoked at his ſucceſs, ſtirred 
up againſt him every enemy he could have any influ- 
ence with. The duke of Normandy alſo was enraged 
to the laſt degree at the perſidy of Harold; but, before 
he commenced, hoſtilities, -he ſent an embaſſy to Eng- 
land, upbraiding the king with his breach of faith, 
and [N him to reſign the kingdom imme- 
ny Harold replied, that the oath, with which he 

as reproached, had been extorted by the well-ground- 
| ed | four of violence, and for that e could never be 
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 fion either from the late king or the ſtates of England» 
who alone could diſpoſe of the crown, to make any 

tender of the ſucceſſion to the duke of Normandy; and 
if he, a private perſon, had aſſumed ſomuch authority, 
and had even voluntarily ſworn to ſupport the duke's 
pretenſions, the oath was unlawful, and it was his duty 


to take the firſt opportunity of breaking it: that he 


had obtained the crown by the unanimous ſaffrages of 
the prope and would ſhow himſelf totally unworthy 
of their favour, did he not ftrenuouſly maintain thoſe 
Jiberties with which they had entruſted him; and that 
the duke, if he made any attempt by force of arms, 


| ſhould experience the power of an united nation, con- 


ducted by a prince, who, ſenſible of the obligations 
impoſed on him by his royal dignity, was determined, 


| that the ſame moment ſhould put a period to his life | 


and to his government.” 5 
This anſwer was according to William's expecta- 


tion; and therefore he had already made preparations 


for invading England. He was encouraged and aſſiſt- 
& in this enterpriſe by Howel count of Britany, Bald- 
win earl of Flanders, the emperor Henry IV. and pope 
Alexander II. The latter declared Harold a perſured 
ufurper ; denounced excommunication againſt him and 
>> adherents; and, the more to encourage William in 

is enterpriſes, ſent him à conſecrated banner, and a 
ring with one of St. Peter's hairs in it. Thus he was 
enabled to aſſemble a fleet of 3000 veſſels, on board 
of which were embarked' 60,000 men choſen from a- 
mong thoſe' numerous ſupplies which were ſent him 
from all quarters. Many eminent en were 
enliſted under his banner. The moſt celebrated were 
Euſtace count of Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, Hugh 
CEftaples, William d'Evreux, Geoffroy de Rotrou, 
Doger de Beaumont, William de Warrenne, Ro 5 . 
de Montgomeri, Hugh de Grantmeſmil, Chades 
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In order to embarraſs the affairs of Harold the more 
effectually, William alſo excited Loſti, in concert with 
Halfager king of Norway, to infeſt the Britiſh coaſts. 


Theſe two having collected a fleet of 3 50 ſhips, failed 


up the Humber, and diſembarked their troops, who 
began to commit great depredations. They were op- 
oſed by Morcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin 


earl of Mercia, who were defeated. Harold on the 


news of this invaſion, aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
and marched to their relief. The two invaders, how- 
ever, being appriſed of his approach, had taken care 
J — ͤKLvf⁰˙¹ Ä ˙ no, 
The ſituation of the country greatly contributed to 
their ſecurity; for the ſea was on the rear of their 
camp, on the left was the bay of the Humber, where 
their fleet lay at anchor; and their front and right were 
diefended by the river Derwent, over which lay a bridge 
of which they were maſters, Harold was ſenſible of 
all this, yet his courage was ſo great that he was de- 
termined to attack them, . entrenched as they 
were; but to do this, it was neceſſary to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the bridge over the Derwent. A party 
of Norwegians defended it with great reſolution, who 
were all cut to pieces, one only excepted, who bravely 
withſtood the attack of his ailailants, armed with his 
battle- ax, and killed upwards of forty Engliſhmen with 
his, own hands. At length this brave veteran was 
baſely killed by one of Harold's men, who got into a 


boat under the bridge, and through a hole, which he 


either made, or found ready made to his hands, thruſt 

- a ſpear up into his lower parts; and thus died the brave 
Norwegian, not in the leaſt to the honour of his mur- 
Harold now forced his way into the -enemy's.camp, 
 whenalong, bloody, obſtinate, battle enſued. The Nor- 
wegians PRE to defend their plunder, and Toſti be- 
cauſe he deſpaired of pardon from his greatly-injured 


- 


brother, The perſonal valour of Harold dit much, 
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he moſtly r where Hatfagar and Toſti 


commanded, and at length ſucceſsfully encountered the 


former, whilſt Toſti fell by a lefs Sante. hand. The 

death of theſe two commanders diſpirited their troops, 

who were ſoon after totally — Thus Harold 

gained a great and glorious vi over theſe two deſ- 

* enemies in one day. The was immenſe; 
the gold that was found being more than twelve young 


men could carry. This victory was followed —.— the 


ſurrender of all the Norw A e fleet. But the generous 
conqueror having engaged Olaus, Halfagar's ſon, and 
the earl of Orkney, by oath, never niore to invade his 
kingdom, gave them twenty ſhips to carry oP ther 
wounded men. | 
The king of England had ſcarcely time to rejoice on 
account of his victory, when news was brought him 


that the Normans were landed in Suſſex. 1012 


victory had conſiderably weakened his army, He loſt 
many of his braveſt officers and. ſoldiers in the action 
and he diſguſted the reſt by refuſing to diſtribute the 
Daniſh ſpoils among them. He haſtened, however, 
by quick marches, to repel this new invader; but, 
though he was reinforced at London and other places 
with freſh troops, he found himſelf weakened by the 
deſertion of his old ſoldiers, who, from fati wages diſ- 
content, ſecretly withdrew from their Gurth, 
the brother of Harold, pings pang. | hu | 
as bravery, became apprehenſive of the event; and We 
treated the to avoid a engagement for 
ſome time, oY leaſt not to Warud h his perſon. 28 
though this advice was in itſelf evidently prop 

enforced by all the arguments which Garth co could . | 

3 continued deaf to every f 

e — irth- day, the two armies en 

near Haſtings in Suſſex. Tben ht before the attle, 
was very different in the two 


on. The Engliſh ſpeut the time in riot, Jolie, | 
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and diſorder ;"the Normans i in prayer and other duties 
of religion. In the morning the 81 divided his ar- 
my into three lines: the firſt? headed by Montgomery, 
conſiſted of archers and light-armed infantry : the ſe⸗ 
 eond, commanded by Martel,” was' compoſed 'of his 
braveſt battalions,” heayy-armed,; and ranged in cloſe 
order; his — at whoſe head he placed himſelf, 
formed the third line; and were ſo diſpoſed, that they 
ſtretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing 
ol the atmy. He ordered his ſignal of battle to ſound; 
and the whole army, moving at once, and ſinging the 
hymn or ſong of Roland the famous peer of Charle- 
magne, advanced, in order and with alacrity; t. towards 
the enemy. a 
_ ' Harold had ſeized the advantage of a riſing Kundl, 
and having beſides drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his 
flanks; he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, and to 
avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was in- 
ferior. The Kentiſh men were placed in the van, a 
ſt which they had always claimed as their due ; the 
Lead guarded the ſtandard; and the king himſelf, 
accompanied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and 
TR: placed himſelf at the head of his infantry, 


| and after animating his troops, expreſſed his reſolution 
e ner or to periſh in the action. The firſt at- 
tack of the Nor mans was deſ erate, but was received 


with equal valour by the Engliſn: and after a furious 
combat, which remained long undecided,” the former, 
overcome by the difficulty of the ground, and hard 
Ml preſſed by the enemy, began firſt to relax their vigour; 
they then gave way; and confuſion was ſpreading a- 
mong the raniks,-when William, who found himſelf on 
the Brink of deſtruction, haſtened, with a ſelect band, 
to the relief of his diſmayed forees, His preſence re- 
ſtored the action; the Engliſh were obliged to retreat 


With loſs; and the duke, ordering his ſecond line to 


advance, renewed the attack with forces and with 
redouled courage, / Finding that the enemy, _— 
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the advantage of ground, and animated by the ecam- 
ple of the prince, ſtill made a vigorous reſiſtance, he 
tried a ſtratagem, which was very delicate in its ma- 
nagement, but which ſeemed adviſable in his deſperate 
ſituation, when, if he gained not a deciſive victory, 
he was totally undone: he commanded his troops to 
make a ſpeedy retreat, and to allure the enemy from 
their ground by the appearance of flight. The artifice 
ſucceeded againſt theſe inexperienced troops; who, 
heated by the action, and ſanguine in their hopes, pre- 
cipitantly followed the Normans into the plain. Wil- 
liam gave orders, that at once the infantry ſhould face 
about upon their purſuers, and the cavalry make an aſ- 
ſault upon their wings, and both of them purſue the 
advantage, which the ſurpriſe and terror of the enemy 
muſt give them in that critical and deciſive moment. 
The Englith were repulſed with great rn and 
driven back to the hill; where being rallied again by 
the bravery of Harold, they were able, notwithſtand- 
ing their loſs, to maintain the poſt and continue- the 
combat. The duke tried the ſame ftratagem a ſecond 
time with the ſame ſucceſs; but, even after this double 
advantage, he till found a great body of the Engliſh, 
who, maintaining themſelves in firm array, ſeemed de- 
termined to diſpute the victory to the laſt extremity. 
The long bows of the Normans, however, greatly an- 
noyed the Engliſh, who at this time were unuſed to 
them, and threw them into great diſorder. The duke 
ordered his heavy- armed infantry to make the aſſault 
upon them ; while his bowmen, placed behind, ſhould 
gall the enemy, who were AE by the ſituation of 
the ground, and who were intent in defending them- 
ſelves againſt the ſwords and ſpears of the aſſailants. 
By this diſpoſition he at laſt prevailed. Harold was 
ſlain by an arrow, while he was combating with great 
bravery at the head of his men. His two brothers 
ſhared the ſame fate ; and the Engliſh, diſcouraged by 
the fall of theſe princes, gave ground on all ſides, and 


were 
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were ued with great laughter by the vifbeious 
wore pur A few troops, _—_ the vanquiſh- 
ed dared ftill to turn upon their purſuers ; and, taking 
them in deep and miry ground, obtained ſome rev 
for the laughter and diſhonour of the day. But 
nee of the duke obliged them to ſeek their lufery 
by flight, and darkneſs ſaved them from any farther 
© by the enemy. 

Thus was gained, by William duke of Normandy, 
the great and deciſive battle of Haſtings, after a 
conteſt which laſted from morning till ſun- ſet, and 
which ſeemed worthy, by the heroic feats of valour 
diſplayed by both armies, and by both- commanders, to 
decide the fate of a great and mighty kingdom. Wil- 

liam had three horſes killed — him; and there fell 
near fifteen thouſand men on the fide of the Normans, 
The loſs was ſtill more conſiderable on that of the 
vanquiſhed ; befides the death of the king and his two 


| brothers, The dead body of Harold was brought to 


Venus who reſtored it without ranſom to his mother. 
Notwithſtanding the licentiouſneſs that prevailed 


in the Engliſh cam previous to the engagement, it 


has been given as the opinion of many diſtinguiſhed 
warriors, that the duke of Normandy would never 
have obtained the victory, had it not been for the uſe 
of the long bow, which he now firſt introduced into 


Britain, with a numerous 2 of long-bowmen, by 


whom the flower of the Engliſh army, and the king 
himſelf, with many of his no os were killed. It 
is not howerer ws to be ſuppoſed that the Engliſh were 
ignorant of the bow, or its Uſes; they undoubtedly 
knew and ufed bows of inferior dimenſions in the 
Chace; but, they had never till now ſeen the long 
bow admitted into the army, and uſed with ſuch won- 
derful effect in battle. 
Nothing could exceed the terror of the Engliſh-u 
on the news of the defeat and death of Harold. The 
duke in the mean time undertook the fiege of Dover, 
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that at the worſt he might be ſure of a retreat, and a 


ſafe place to remain in if neceſſary, till he could receive 
a reinforcement from Normandy. The conſternation 
of the Dover men was ſo great, that they quickly ſur- 


rendered. The duke o wed the fortifications. to be 


made ftronger ; he waited himſelf a few days to ſee 
the works forwarded, and then ſet out with his arm 
for London, the inhabitants of which, being in the u 
moſt confuſion, could determine upon nothing but 
ſhutting their gates. The conqueror had now reached 
Southwark, where he lay encamped for ſome days, 
willing to fee if the Londoners wquld voluntarily ſub- 
mit to him. 

Edwin and Morcar: took this opportunity to pers 


ſuade the citizens to make a ſally upon the Normans; 


but their unequal force was. too eaſily repulſed; and 
only ſerved to protein the duke to more yigorous ex- 
ertions. However, as he thought a 25 might be 
tediaus and inconvenient to his army in their 1 

ſent circumſtances, he reſolved to take advant: the 
conſternation which reigned in the city, and reduce 


them rather by terror than force. With this view he 


poſted himſelf at: Wallingford, and ſent out detach · 


ments to plunder the country, to deprive the citizens 


of their proviſions, and at the ſame time burnt South- 
wark to the ground. Stigand, the primate, now came, 
and made ſubmiſſions to the conqueror in the name of 
the clergy; and, before he came within fight of Lon- 
don, all the chief nability, and even Edgar Atheling 
himſelf, who, being the rightful heir to the throne, 
had ;uſt before been — king, came and ſubmit- 
ted to him. William very readily accepted of the 
crown upon the terms that were offered him; which 
were, that he ſhould govern according to the eſtab- 
liſhed cuſtoms of the country. He could indeed have 
made hat terms he pleaſed; but, though really a 
coaqueror, he choſe rather to be 4 an elected 


king. For this reaſon he was crowned at Weſtmin- 
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ſter by hs archbiſhop of Vork, and took the oath ad- 

miniſtered to the former kings of England; namely, 

that he would protect and defend the church, obſerve 

the laws of the _* and Oye the kingdom with 
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1 Tou hiltcare of the — aftert 
| ſion of his new dominions, was to new m 2 ar- 
my, and incorporate the Engliſh amongtt his Norman 
| fo dicts. Senüble of the importance of archery, he en- 
couraged and commandedthe practice of it throughout 
the kingdom, ſo that Engliſh archers ſoon formed a very 
conſiderable part of the national infantry, and were 
univerſally conſidered ſuperior to thoſe of moſt other 
countries. Lo his own fo ldiers, however, he always 
entruſted the immediate execution of his will; and 
theſe were armed and e uipped'in-a ſtile ſeleed from 
the moſt approved military habiliments of different 
rountries. 'T he cavalry were defrnded by an hauberk 
or coat r mail, compoſed of ſmall ringlets of iron 
linked together like a net, which covered the whole 
body; over this was worn à looſe garment called a 
_ gambeſon, which deſcended as low as the knees, and 
was ſtuffed with wool or cotton, and quilted, to deaden 
the ſtrokes of the {word or lance. Under or between 
the hauberk and gambeſon, a brealt- late-of forged 
4 Iron was put on; and, over the whole, knights and 
ons of diſtin&tion-wore'ſur-coats'or "cloaks of rich 
| ttin or velvet, finely embroidered; Thin ſhields were 
* of a triangular form, pointed at the bottom, and co- 
'vered with leather, bound down with plates of iron or 
_ - braſs, Their helmets were a ſort of Fall-ca called a 
bacinet, from its ſimilarity to a baſon. They were 
cloſely fitted to the head, and were of a conical _ 
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ſome of which had a ſmall projection over the noſe, to 
defend the face from a 3 e ſtroke. Their defen- 
five weapons were a lance and a ſword, The horſes 
were defended by a ſort of maſk, which covered their 
faces, heads, and ears, and fo contrived as to prevent 
their ſeeing right before them, in order that they 


might not be terrified from charging with vigour. - 


Their necks were defended by a number of {mall iron 
plates, called a manefaire; and, they had poitrinals for 
their breaſts, and crowpieres for covering and defending 
their buttocks and flanks. | 

The infantry were attired much like the cavalry, 
except that the latter wore plates of iron to defend 
their legs, which were deemed too heavy and cumber- 
ſome for the foot. Their weapons conſiſted of the 
long bow, a ſword, and a kind of a halbert, hooked 
like a woodman's bill, at the back of which projected 
a ſpike, and another at the head, the handle of which 


was pointed at the end, in order to ſtick in the ground 


whenever they had recourſe to the bow, Their ſhield 
was a kind of target, ſlung over the right ſhoulder, 
with the bow and quiver. The annexed plate of 
Norman ſoldiers will ſerve to illuſtrate the foregoing 
deſcription. . | 12 

With an army thus equipped, and ready on all oc- 
caſions to enforce the will of its commander, William 
is ſaid to have exerciſed grievous oppreſſions upon the 
conquered Britons. hether by his condu& he 
willingly gave the Engliſh opportunities of rebelling 
ani Ay in order to have a pretence for oppreſſi 
them, is not eaſy to ſay ; but erin 15 5 
reign was very arbitrary. The a inſt hi 
. woah 1 ax 20 amongſt the clevey. Willam 


: 


could not avoid rewarding of thoſe numerous ad- 


venturers who had accompanied him in his expedition. 
He firſt divided the lands of the Engliſh barons who 
had oppoſed him among his Norman barons ; but, as 
theſe were found deer he quartered the reſt on 
an; 41 | — fa E 
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"the rich abbeys, of which there were many in the 
' kingdom, until ſome other opportunity of providing 
for them offered itfelf. THe whole nation was ſoon 
- diſguſted, by ſeeing all the real power of the kingdom 
placed in the hands of the Normans. He diſarmed 
the city of London, and other places which appeared 
moſt warlike and populous, and quartered Norman 
"ſoldiers wherever he dreaded an inſurrection. This 
was ihdeed-a@ing as a conqueror, and not as an elected 
king; but the event ſhewed the neceſſity of ſuch pre- 
cautions. The king, having thus fecured, as he ima- 
' gined, England from any danger of a revolt, deter- 
mined to pay a viſit to his Norman dominions. He 
appointed his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, 11 
Wem Fitz-Oſbourne, regents In his abſence; an 
to Tecufe himfelf yet farther,- he reſolved to carry 
Along with him ſuch of the Englith nobility as he put 
"the leaſt confidence in. e e e ee 
- "Having taken all theſe methods to enſure the tran- 
quillity of bu deß kingdom, William ſet fail for Nor- 
mandy in March 1067; but his abſence produced the 
"molt fatal conſequences, Diſcontents and murmurings 
were multiplied" every where; fecret conſpiracies were 
entered into againſt the government; hoſtilities were 
commenced in many places; and every thing ſeemed 
to thteaten a ſpeedy revolution. The Kentiſhmen who 
were the boldeſt, agreed to call in to their aſſiſtance Eu- 
Race, eatlof Boulogne, who had been a great foldier, and 
Was at this time at variance with the king. They pro- 
ſed to make him Head, and to aſſiſt him in ſurpriſing 
Dover caſtle.” They were ſo prudent in their negocia- 
tion, and fo faithful ta one another, that the govern- 
ment had not the leaſt intimatiot of their proceedings. 
Euſtace accepted of the propoſal, and ſailed unnoticed 
by che Normans, in the night, to che Engliſh coaſt, 
landed, and made a vigorous attack Ge caſtle of 
"Dover in two places at once. Though che aſſault 
was ſudden and unexpected, yet the Normans made a 
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brave reſiſtance, and were fo intrepid as to throw open 
their gates, and, fallying out at both places where hey 


were attacked, fell furiouſly on the beſiegers, obliged 
Euſtace and his party to fly to their ſhips, and forced 


the other diviſion to the brow of a rock, where moſt 


of them periſhed by the ſteepneſs of the deſcent or the 
ſwords of the Normans ; thus ended this attempt, 


Which ſerved only to ſtrengthen the power of the go- 


vernment, and to increaſe the rigour of it. However, 
this affair, together with the infurre&ion of the Eng- 
{iſh in Herefordſhire, under Ederic called the Foreſter, 
who cruelly treated all the Normans that fell into his 


hands, haſtened the king's return to England, though 


in the depth of winter, 


The city of Exeter, having refuſed to receive a 


orman garriſon, had recourſe to arms; but, the ki 

laying cloſe ſiege to the city, they were obliged to ca- 
3 having their lives and effects granted them. 

n order to prevent a like event for the future, and to 
keep that part of the country in awe, the king ordered 
a citadel to be built. This inſurrection was followed 
by another in the North, at the head of which, were 
the earls Edwin and Morcar, aſſiſted by the Welſh. 
But, the king promiſing to pardon the leaders, the 
affair was compromiſed. The next year the Scots 


marched into England, and ſurpriſed Durham by 


night, and put the governor and all the garriſon, con- 
fiſting of ſeven hundred men, to the Word. At the 
fame time two hundred and forty fail of Danifti ſhips 


8 


arrived, with land- forces on board, in the Humber, to 


attempt the recovery of the kingdom of England. 
Thi ition was commanded by Oſborne, brother 


to Swain king of Denmark, with his ſons Harold and 
Canute, Theſe, having joined the Scots and diſaffec- 


ted Engliſh, directed their march towards Vork. 
The Norman garriſon, not being ſtrong enough to 


march out and oppoſe the invaders, retired into the 


caſtle; and, in order to prevent the enemy's lodging 
20 themſelves 
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themſelves in the-outhouſes, they ſet fire to them, 

which, unhappily reaching the town, burnt it down to 

; the 2 with the cathedral. The caſtle was after- 
wards taken by ſtorm, when the Danes put the gar- 

riſon, conſiſting of three thouſand men, to the ſword, 

William was ſo greatly alarmed at theſe proceedings, 

that hedidall hecould to recover the favqur of his Eng- 

- Iſh ſubjects, promiſed to reſtore their ancient laws, re- 
called ſome of their baniſhed nobility, reſtored others 
to their liberties and eſtates, and found means to bribe 
the Daniſh general to deſert the Engliſh and Scots, 
and return home. He then beſieged the city of York, 
in which was a garriſon under earl Waltheof, who 
made a noble defence. But, as both the Scots and 

Danes were returned home, he thought it prudent 

to capitulate upon the terms allowed him: and indeed 
the conqueror, either from the good opinion he had 
conceived of his bravery, or out of policy, gave him 

the earidoms of Northampton and Huntington, and 
his neice in marriage. 

The next year, the Engliſh made a general inſurrec- 

tion, and ſuddenly called a number of troops from 

different parts. King William was ſo alarmed at this, 

that he deſired a ze Feilen and ſwore upon the goſ- 

pels that he would re- eſtabliſn the ancient Saxon laws, 

upon which they diſperſed; but the king wickedly 

broke his oath. This occaſioned another rebellion the 

next year, when a body of , Engliſh fortified the iſle 

of Ely, being joined by ſeveral conſiderable perſons, 

both laymen and clergy ; but, after a brave defence, 

they were betrayed by the monks of the iſland. The 
king treated the priſoners he took with great cruelty, 

ordering the eyes of ſome to beput out, and others had 

their hands cut off, and many were impriſoned. The 
kitlg of Scotland took the opportunity of theſe trou- 
bles to invade the northern counties, which he ra- 
vaged in a ſhocking manner. 
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As ſoon therefore as he had ſettled matters at Ely, 
he reſolved to return the viſit, conſidering Scotland as 
the chief aſylum of his enemies. He — Ate 
his army into the county of Galway, but only 
ſed his troops to no purpoſe ;. for the enemy, by re- 
tiring into mountains, bogs, and other faſtneſſes, eſ- 
him, and very often. annoyed him from their 
ambuſcades. Finding the enemy too cunning for 
him, he determined to attack Malcolm in the very 
heart of his dominions, and accordingly marched to Lo- 
thian, Where he drew up his army. By this time he 
was met by Malcolm, who, ſecing the king was pre- 
pared to fight him; kept upon the defenſive, and pre- 
ſed to make a peace, to which William agreed, upon 
Malcolmm's ſwearing fealty to him. a 3 
A ſecret conſpiracy was now. formed among the 
Engliſh for a general maſſacre of the Normans, like 
what had formerly been made of the Danes. This 
was proſecuted with ſo much animoſity, that the vaſ- 
ſals of the earl of Coxo put him to death becauſe he 
refuſed to head them in the enterpriſe. The conſpi- 
rators had already taken the reſolution, and fixed the 
day, for their intended maſſacre, which was to be on 
Ahh. Wedneſday, during the time of divine ſervice, 
when all the Normans would be unarmed as penitents, 
according to the diſcipline of the times. But William, 
having got intelligence of their bloody purpoſe, ſoon 
diſconcerted their ſchemes. Such of the conſpirators 
as had been more open in their rebellion conſulted 


their ſafety by flight; and this ſerved to confirm the 


fs of an accuſation againſt thoſe who remained. 
rom this time the king not only loſt all confidence in 
his Engliſh ſubjects, but regarded them 4s inveterate 
and irreconcileable enemies. He had already raiſed 
ſuch a number of fortreſſes in the country, that he no 
longer dreaded the tumultuous or tranſient efforts of 
a diſcontented multitude. He determined therefore 
to treat them as a conquered nation. W 
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themſelves in the-outhouſes, they ſet fire to them, 
which, unhappily reaching the town, burnt it down to 
the ground, with the cathedral. The caſtle was after- 
wards taken by ſtorm, when the Danes put the gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of three thouſand men, to the ſword, 
William was ſo greatly alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
that hedidall hecould to recover the favqur of his Eng- 
- liſh ſubjects, promiſed to reſtore their ancient laws, re- 
called ſome of their baniſhed nobility, reſtored others 
to their liberties and eſtates, and found means to bribe 
the Daniſh general to deſert the Engliſh and Scots, 
and return home. He then beſieged the city of York, 
in which was a garriſon under earl Waltheof, who 
made a noble defence. But, as both the Scots and 
Danes were returned home, he thought it prudent 
to capitulate upon the terms allowed him: and indeed 
the conqueror, either from the good opinion he had 
conceived of his bravery, or out of policy, gave him 
the carldoms of Northampton and Huntington, and 
his neice in marriage. | 
The next Ig, Engliſh made a general inſurrec- 
tion, and ſuddenly called a number of troops from 
different parts. King William was ſo alarmed at this, 
that he deſired a conference, and ſwore upon the goſ- 
pels that he would re-eſtabliſh the ancient Saxon laws, 
upon which they diſperſed ; but the king wickedly 
broke his oath. This occaſioned another rebellion the 
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next year, when a body of Engliſh fortified the iſle 2 
. of Ely, being joined by ſeveral conſiderable perſons, au 
both laymen and clergy; but, after a brave defence, k 
they were betrayed by the monks of the iſland. The he 
king treated the priſoners he took with great cruelty, | 
ordering the eyes of ſome to beput out, and others had os 
their hands cut off, and many were impriſoned. The his 
kidg of Scotland took the opportunity of theſe trou- * 
bles to invade the northern counties, which he ra- uct 


vaged in a ſhocking manner. 
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As ſoon therefore as he had ſettled matters at Ely, 
he reſolved to return the viſit, conſidering Scotland as 
the chief aſylum of his enemies. He 2 
his army into the county of Galway, but only | 
ſed his troops to no purpoſe ;. for the enemy, by re- 
tiring into mountains, bogs, and other faſtneſſes, eſ- 
him, and very often annoyed him from their 
ambuſcades. Finding the enemy too cunning for 
him, he determined to attack Malcolm in the very 
heart of his dominions, and accordingly marched to Lo- 
thian, where he drew up his army. By this time he 
was met by Malcolm, who, ſecing the king was pre- 
pared to fight him; kept upon the defenſive, and pre- 
ſed to make a peace, to which William agreed, upon 
alcolm's ſwearing fealty to him, K Lui 

A ſecret conſpiracy was now formed among the 
Engliſh for a general maſſacre of the Normans, like 
what had formerly been made of the Danes. This 
was proſecuted with ſo much animoſity, that the vaſ- 
ſals of the earl of Coxo put him to death becauſe he 
refuſed to head them in the enterpriſe. The conſpi- 


rators had already taken the reſolution, and fixed the 


day, for their intended maſſacre, which was to be on 
Aſh-Wedneſday, during the time of divine ſervice, 
when all the Normans would be unarmed as penitents, 
according to the diſcipline of the times. But William, 
having got intelligence of their bloody purpoſe, ſoon 
diſconcerted their ſchemes. Such of the conſpirators 
as had been more open in their rebellion conſulted 


their ſafety by Might, and this ſerved to confirm the 


fs of an accuſation againſt thoſe who remained. 
rom this time the king not only loſt all confidence in 
his Engliſh ſubjects, but regarded them 4s inveterate 
and irreconcileable enemies. He had already raiſed 
ſuch a number of fortreſſes in the country, that he no 
longer dreaded the tumultuous or tranſient efforts of 
a diſcontented multitude. He determined therefore 
to treat them as a conquered nation. W 
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of this treatment was his revival of the tax of Dane- 


t, which had been i by the Daniſh con- 
= and was very — to the people. This 


eat eee and the Englith now be. 


— ſenſible that their (deſtruction was intended. 
Their eaſy ſubmiſtion- after the battle of Haſtings had 
inſpired” the Normans with contempt ; their commo- 
tions afterwards had rendered | gre? objects of hatred; 
and they were now deprived of every expedient which 
eould make 2 * by their 
ſovereign. y- fled into foreign countries; and 
among the ceſ Edgar Atheling himſelf, who made his 
to Scotland, and carried thither his two ſiſters 
Margaret and Chriſtica,” They-were well: received 
by Malcolm, who ſoon after married Margaret the 
elder filter, and alſo received gen pambers: of other 
exiles with the utmoſt kindneſs. 
es Engliſh, though unable to make any refiſtance 
did not fail to gratify their reſentment againſt 
2 Normans in a private manner. Seldom a day paſ- 
fed, but the bodies of aſſaſſinated Normans were found 
in the woods and highways, without any poſſibility of 
bringing the perpetrators to juſtice. Thus, at length, 
the conquerors themſelves began again to wiſh for 
tranquillity and ſecurity; and Eran of them, though 
entruſted with great commands, deſired to be diſmiſ- 
ſed the ſeryice. In order to prevent theſe deſertions, 
which William highly reſented, he was obliged to 
allure others to ſtay by the largeneſs of his bounties. 
The conſequences were, fell exactions from the 
Engliſh, and new inſurrections on their part againft 
their oppreſſive maſters. The Norman power, how- 
ever, was too well foũnded to be removed, and every 
attempt of the Engliſh to regain their liberty ſerved 
only to rivet their chains the more firmly. The 
county of Northumberland, which-had been 18 active 
in theſe inſurrections, ſuffered moſt ſeverely. The 


; of it was laid waſte, the * were burned, the 
8 inſtruments 
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inſtruments of agriculture deſtroyed, and the inhabi- 
tants —— places of abode. On this oc- 
caſion it is ſaid that above 100, ooo perſons periſhed 
either by the ſword or famine; and the country is ſup- 
poſed, even to this day, to retain the marks of its an- 
cient depopulation. The eſtates of all the Engliſh 

try were next confiſcated, and beſtowed on the 
ormans. By this means all the ancient and honour- 
able families were reduced to beggary; and the Eng- 
liſh found themſelves totally excluded from every road 
that led either to honour or preferment. 
By proceeding in this manner, William at laſt broke 
the 5 irit of the Engliſh, and received no farther trou- 
ble from them. In 1076, however, he found that the 
latter part of his life was likely to be e 
diſſenſions in his on family. He had four ſons, 
Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, beſides ſeveral 
daughters. Robert, his eldeſt ſun, ſurnamed Curtboſe, 
from the ſhortneſs of his legs, was a prince who in- 
herited all the bravery and ambition of his family, 
He had formerly been promiſed by his father the 
government of the province of Maine in France, and 
was alſo declared ſucceſſor to the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy. He demanded from his father the fulfilment 
of theſe promiſes ; but William gave him a flat de- 
nial, obſerving, that © it was not his cuſtom to throw 
off his clothes till he went to bed. Robert declared 
his reſentment; and openly expreſſed his jealouſy of 
his two brothers William and Henry, (for Richard 
was killed, in hunting, by a ſtag.) An open rupture 
was ſoon commenced. The two young princes one 
day took it into their heads to throw water on their 
elder brother as he paſſed through the court after leav- 
ing their apartment. Robert conſtrued this frolic 
into a ſtudied indignity ; and, having theſe jealouſies 
ſtill farther inflamed by one of his favourites, he drew 
his ſword, and ran up ftairs with an intent to take re- 
W The whole caſtle was quickly filled with tu- 
ol. I. No. 5. 1 mult, 


mult, and it was not without ſome difficulty that the 
king himſelf was able to appeaſe it. But he could not 
allay the animoſity which from that moment prevailed 
in his family. Robert, attended by ſeveral of his 
confederates, withdrew to Rouen that very night, ho- 
ing to ſurpriſe the caſtle; but his deſign was defeated 
the governor. The popular character of the prince, 
however, engaged all the young nobility of Normandy, 
as well as of Anjou and Brittany, to eſpouſe his quar- 
rel; even his mother is ſuppoſed to have ſupported 
him in his rebellion by ſecret remittances. The un- 
natural conteſt laſted for ſeveral years; and William 
was at laſt obliged to have recourſe to England 
for ſupport againſt his own ſon. Accordingly, he 
drew an army of Engliſhmen together ; he led them 
over to Normandy, where he ſoon compelled Robert 
and his adherents to quit the field, and was quickly 
reinſtated in all his dominions. Robert then took 
ſhelter in the caſtle Gerberoy, which the king of 
France had provided for him, where he was ſhortly 
after beſieged by his father. As the garriſon was 
ſtrong, and conſcious of their treaſon, they made a gal- 
lant defence; and many fkirniiſhes and duels were 
fought under its walls. In one of theſe the king and 
his ſon happened to meet; but, being both concealed 
by their helmets, they attacked each other with mutual 
fury. The young prince wounded his father in the 
arm, and threw him from his horſe. The next blow 
1 have put an end to his life, had he 
not called for aſſiſtance. Robert inſtantly recollected 
his father's voice, leaped from his horſe, and raiſed 
him from the ground. He proftrated himſelf in his 
preſence, aſked pardon for his offences, and promiſed 
for the future a ſtrict adherence to his duty. The king 
was not fo eaſily appeaſed ; and perhaps his reſentment 
was heightened by the diſgrace of being overcome. He 
ore gave a malediction to his ſon; and returned 
to his own camp on Robert's horſe, which he m_ 
& ts ( : 1 


1 every county and * and juries ſummoned in 
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fiſted him to mount. After ſome recollection, how- 
ever, he was reconciled to Robert, and eirthed him 
into England. 

William returned in 108 1; and, being now freed. 
from his enemies both at home and abroad, began to 


have more leiſure to attend to his on domeſtic affairs. 


For this purpoſe the Domeſday- Book was co * 
his order, containing a ſurvey of all the lands of 2 


It conſiſts of two volumes, a greater and a leſs, ” The 
firſt volume 1s a large folio, written on 382 double 
pages of vellum, in a ſmall but plain character ; each 
e 8 a double column. Some of the eapital 
lars and principal paſſages are touched with red ink; 
and ſome — ſtrokes of red ink run acroſs them, as if 
feratched out. This volume contains the deſcription of 
thirty-one counties. The other volume is in quarto, 
written on 450 double pages of vellum, but in a ſin- 
gle column, in a large but a very fair character. It 
contains the counties of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part 
of the county of Rutland included in that of North- 
ampton, and of Laneaſhire- in = counties of 
York and Cheſter. This work, accord: ng to the red 
book in the exchequer, was — — by o es of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, with the advice of his parliament, 
in the year of our Lord 1080, and completed in the 
year 1086, The reaſon given for taking this ſurvey, as' 
aſſigned by ſeveral ancient records and hiſtorians, was, 
that every man ſhould be ſatisfied with his own right, 
and not uſurp with impunity what belonged to — | 
But, beſides this, it is ſaid by others, that nowall thoſe 
who poſſeſſed landed eſtates became vaſlals to the king, 
and paid him ſo much money by way of fee or ho- 
— in proportion to the lands they held. This ap- 
ery probable, as there was at that time extant 

e hives of the whole kingdom, made by order 
Alfred. For the execution of the ſurvey re- 

corded in domeſday book, commiſſioners were ſent 


each 
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each hundred, out of all orders of freemen, from ba- 
rons down to the loweſt farmers. Theſe commiſſion- 
ers were to be informed by the inhabitants, upon oath, 
of the name of each manor, and that of its owner; 
alſo by whom it was held in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor; the number of hides; the quantity of 
wood, of paſture, and of meadow, land; how many 
ploughs were in the demeſne, and how many in the 
tenanted part of it; how many mills, how many fiſh- 
ponds. or fiſheries belonged to it; with the value of 
the whole together in the time of king, Edward, as 
well as when. granted by king William, and at the 
time of this ſurvey ; alſo. whether it was capable of 
improvement, or of being advanced in its value: they 
were likewiſe directed to return an account of the tenants 
of every degree, the quantity of lands then and former- 
ly held by each of them, the number of villains or 
flaves, and alſo the number and kinds of their cattle and 
live ſtock. . Theſe inquiſitions, being firſt methodized 
in the county, were afterwards ſent up to the king's 
exchequer. This ſurvey, at the time it was made, 
gave great offence to the people; and occaſioned a 
— y that it was intended for ſome new impoſition. 
t, notwithſtanding all the precaution taken by the 
oonqueror to have this ſurvey faithfully and impartially 
executed, it appears from indiſputable authority, that 
a falſe return was given in by ſome of the commiſſion- 
ers; and that, as it is ſaid, out of a pious motive. 
This was particularly the caſe with the abbey of Croy- 
land in Lincolnſhire, the poſſeſſions of which were 
greatly under-rated both with regard to quantity and 
value. Perhaps more of theſe, pious frauds were diſ- 
covered, as it is ſaid Ralph Flambard, miniſter to Wil- 
lam Rutus, propoſed the making a freth and more 
rigorous inquiſition; but this was never executed. 
Notwithſtanding this proof of its falſehood in ſome 
inſtances, which muſt throw a ſuſpicion on all others, 
the authority of domeſday book was never permitted 
ES: | 281 to 
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to be called in queſtion ; and always, when it hath been 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh-whether lands were held in an- 
cient demeſne, or in any other manner, recourſe has 
been had to that book, and to that only, to determine 

the doubt. From this definitive authority, from which, 


as from the ſentence pronounced at doomſday, or the 


day of judgment, there could be no appeal, the name 
of the book is ſaid to have been derived. But Stowe 
aſſigns another reaſon for this appellation; namely, that 
doomſday, or domeſday, is a corruption of domus Dei; 


a title given it becauſe heretofore depoſited in the king's 


treaſury, in a place of the church of Weſtminſter or 
Wincheſter, called domus Dei. From the great care 
formerly taken for the preſervation of this ſurvey, we 
may learn the eſtimation in which its importance was 
held. The dialogue de Scaccariis ſays, © Liber ille 
domeſday) Vgilli regis comes et individuus in theſauro.” 
ntil lately it has been kept under three different locks 
and keys; one in the cuſtody of the treaſurer and the 
others in that of the two chamberlains of the exche- 
uer. It is now depoſited in the chapter-houſe at 
eſtminſter, where it may be conſulted on paying to 
the proper officers a fee of 68. 8d. for a ſearch, and 
fourpence per line for a tranſcript. Beſides the two 
volumes above mentioned, there is alſo a third made 
by order of the ſame king; and which differs from 
the others in form more than matter. There is alſo a 
fourth called domeſday, which is kept in the exche- 
quer; which, though a very large volume, is only an 
abridgement of the others. In the remembrancer's 
office in the exchequer is kept a fifth book, likewiſe 
called domeſday, which is the ſame with the fourth 

book already mentioned. King Alfred had a roll 
which he called domeſday ; and the domeſday book 
made by William the Conqueror referred to the time 
of Edward the Confeſſor, as that of King Alfred did 
to the time of Ethelred. The fourth book of domeſ- 
day having many pictures and gilt letters in the be- 
ginning relating to the time of king Edward * 
e ſſor, 
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feſſor, this had led ſome into a falſe opinion that domeſ- 
day book was compoſed in the reign of king Edward. 
Profiting by the information given in this book, 
William reſerved a very ample revenue for the crown; 
and, in the general diſtribution of land among his fol- 
lowers, kept poſſeſſion of no fewer than 1400 manors 
in different parts of the country. No king of Eng- 
land was ever ſo opulent; none was able to ſupport 
the ſplendour and magnificence of a court to ſuch a de- 
ree; none had ſo many places of truſt and profit to 
2 and conſequently none ever had ſuch impli- 
cit obedience paid to his commands. He delighted 
greatly in hunting; and, to indulge himſelf in this with the 
greater freedom, he depopulated the county of Hamp- 
ſhire for thirty miles, turning out the inhabitants, de- 
ſtroying all the villages, and making the wretched out- 
caſts no compenſation for ſuch an injury. In the time 
of the Saxon kings, all noblemen without diſtinction 


1 a right to hunt in the royal foreſts; but William 


appropriated all theſe to himſelf, and publiſhed very 
ſevere laws to prohibit his ſubjects from encroaching 
on this part of his prerogative. The killing of a boar, 
a deer, or even a hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of 
the delinquents eyes; at the time when the killing of 
a man might be atoned for by paying a moderate fine 

or compoſition. W 8 | 

As. the king's wealth and power were ſo great, it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the riches of his mi- 
niſters were in proportion. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 
William's brother, was become fo rich, that he reſol - 
ved to purchaſe the papacy. For this purpoſe, taking 
the opportunity of the king's abſence, he equipped a 
veſſel in the Ifle of Wight, on board of which he ſent 
immenſe treaſures, and prepared for his embarkation. 
He was detained, however, by contrary winds ; and, 
in the mean time, William being informed of his de- 
ſigns, reſolved to prevent the exportation of ſo much 


wealth from his dominions. Returning therefore from 


N otmandy, 
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Normandy, where he was at that time, he came to 
England the very inſtant his brother was ſtepping on 
board. He immediately ordered him to be made pri- 
ſoner: but his attendants, reſpecting the biſhop's ec- 
clefiaſtical character, ſcrupled to execute his com- 
mands; ſo that the king was obliged to ſeize him with 
his own hand. Odo appealed to the pope: but the 
king replied, that he did not ſeize him as a biſhop of 
Bayeux, but as earl of Kent; and, in that capacity, 
he expected, and would have, an account of his admi- 
niſtration. He was therefore ſent priſoner to Norman- 
dy; and, notwithſtanding all remonſtrances and threats 
of pope Gregory, was detained in cuſtody during the 
remainder of William's reign. | 5 
Soon after this, William felt a ſevere blow in the 
death of Matilda his queen ; and, almoſt at the ſame 
time, received information of a general inſurrection in 
Maine, the nobility of which had always been averſe to 
his goverment. Upon his arrival on the continent, 
he found that the inſurgents had been ſecretly aſſiſted 
and excited by the king of France, who took all op- 
ortunities of leſſening the Norman power, by creat- 
ing diſſenſions among the nobles. His diſpleaſure on 
this account was very much increaſed by the notice he 
received of ſome railleries thrown out againſt him by 
the French monarch. It ſeems that William, who at 
this time was at Rouen, being very corpulent, and un- 
der a courſe of phyſic, the French king, who had 
changed his dread of him into contempt, faid ſcof- 
ſingly, „Our brother of England is gone to lay his 
great belly at Rouen, and I doubt I muſt be at the 


charge of ſetting up lights at his upriſing;” (alluding 


to the women's cuſtom. of offering lighted candles on 
their firſt going abroad after lying-in.) William, 
being told of this, it is ſaid, ſwore, © he would fave 
him the charge of ſetting up wax-lights, for he would 


offer in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, ten thou- 


fand lances by way of lights.“ 
I 


Toa 
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I To perform this promiſe, he levied a powerful army; 
and, entering the Iſſe of France, deſtroyed every thing 


with fire and ſword. He took the town of Mante, 


and reduced it to aſhes. But a period was ſoon put 
to the 3 and to the life of this great warrior 
buy an accident. His horſe, happening to put his fore- 
feet on ſome hot aſhes, (while the king was ſeeing his 
on orders for the burning of the churches in that 
city put in execution,) plunged ſo violently, that the 


rider was thrown forward, and bruiſed his belly on the 


mmel of the ſaddle. Being now in a bad habit of 
y, as well as ſomewhat advanced in years, he began 
to be apprehenſive of the conſequences, and ordered 
himſelf to be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of St, 
Gervaiſe. Finding his illneſs. increaſe, and being ſen- 
fible of the approach of death, he diſcovered at laſt the 
"vanity of all — grandeur; and was ſtruck with 
remorſe for thoſe many cruelties and violences of which 
he had been guilty. He endeavoured to make com- 
penſation by preſents to caurches and monaſteries, and 
gave orders for the liberation of ſeveral Engliſh noble- 
men. He was even prevailed upon, though not with- 
out reluctance, to releaſe his brother Odo, againſt 
whom he was very much incenſed. He left Norman- 
dy and Maine to his eldeſt ſon Robert. He wrote to 
Lanfranc the primate of England, defiring him to 
crown William king of England. To Henry he be- 
ueathed nothing Im the poſſeſſions of his mother 
altida ; but foretold, that one day he would ſurpaſs 
both his brothers in power and opulence. He expired 
on the gth of September, 1087, in the 63d year of his 
age, and in the 21ſt of his reign over England; and 
Fath of that over Normandy. | 
William, ſurnamed Rufus, from his red hair, was in 
Normandy at the time of his father's illneſs. He no 
ſooner received the letter for Lanfranc, than, leaving 
his father in the agonies of death, he ſet out for Eng- 
land ; where he arrived before intelligence of the — 
c 
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ceafe of the Conqueror had reached that kingdom. 
Being ſenſible that his brother Robert, as being the 
eldeſt ſon, had a preferable title to himſelf, he uſed the 
utmoſt diſpatch in get himſelf firm'y eſtabliſhed on 


the throne. The Engliſh were ſo effectually ſubdued, 
that they made no oppoſition; but the Norman barons 
were attached to Robert. This prince was brave, 
open; fincere, and generous; and even his predominant 
fault of indolence was not diſagreeable to thoſe haughty 
barons, who affected an almoſt total independence. of 
their ſovereign, The king, on the other hand, was 
violent, haughty,” and tyrannical. A powerful con- 
ſpiracy was therefore carried on againſt William; and 
6 z biſhop of Bayeux, undertook to conduct it. Ma- 
ny of the moſt powerful nobility were concerned; and, 
as the conſpirators ed to be in a ſhort time ſup- 
ported by powerful ſuccours from Normandy, the 
retired to their caſtles, and put themſelves in an of- 
fenſive poſture, We : 5 EP 
William ſenſible of his danger, engaged the Engliſh 
on his fide, by promiſing mitigation of their hardſhips, 
and liberty to hunt in the royal foreſts Robert, in 
the mean time, through his natural indolence, neglec- 
ted to give his allies proper aſſiſtance. The conſpi- 


rators were obliged to ſubmit. Some of them were 


pardoned ; but moſt of their eſtates were confiſcated, 

and beſtowed on the barons who had continued faith- 

ful to the king. 5 EY 
William, freed from this danger, thought no more 


of his promiſes to the Engliſh. He proved a greater 


tyrant than his father; and, after the death of Lan- 


franc, who had been his preceptor, and kept him with- 


in ſome bounds, he gave | ſcope to his violent and 
rapacious diſpoſition. Not content with oppreſſing the 
laity, he invaded the privileges of the church ;-which, 
in thoſe days, were held moſt ſacred. He ſeized the 


demporalities of all the vacant biſhoprics and abbeys, 


and openly put to ſale thoſe ſeeg and abbeys which he 
thought * diſpoſe of. * | ; 
Vor. . 93 Theſe 
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Theſe ings occafioned great murmurs amo 
the eccleſiaſtics, which were quickly ſpread throu 
the nation, but the terror of William's authority pre- 
ſerved the public tranquillity. In 1090, the kin 
thought himſelf ſtrong enough to attempt the e 
of Normandy, which at that time was in the greateſt 
confuſion through the indolent and negligent admini- 
ſtration of Robert. - Several-of the barons had revol- 
| ted, and theſe revolts were encouraged by the king of 
France. Robert alſo imagined he reaſon 'to fear 
the intrigues of his other brother Henry, whom for 3000 
marks he had /put in poſſeſſion of Cottentin, near a 


third part of the duchy of Normandy. He therefore 


threw him into priſon; but, finding himſelf threatened 
with an invaſion from the king of England, he gave 
Henry his liberty, and even made uſe of his aſſiſtance 


in ſuppreſſing the inſurrections of his rebellious ſub- 


William, however, was no ſooner landed in 
ormandy, than the nobility on both ſides interpoſed, 
and a treaty of peace was concluded. In this treaty 


Henry finding his intereſts entirely neglected, he retired 


to St, Micheel's Mount, a ſtrong fortreſs on the coaſt 
of Normandy, and infeſted the neighbourhood with 
his incurſions. He was beſieged by his two brothers, 
and obliged to capitulate in a-ſhort time; after which, 
being deprived, of all his dominions, he wandered a- 
bout for ſome time with very few attendants, and of- 


ten in great poverty. | 
During — 4 as the king was one day riding 
abroad unattended, he, before he was aware, fell in 

with a party of Henry's men. Preſuming upon his 

own ſtrength, which was proportioned to his courage, 


he diſdained, though in his power, a retreat, thinking 


- himſelf invincible, by a ſmall number of men; and 


therefore, ſpurring his horſe, advanced up to them. 


But he was ſoon ſenſible of his folly; for a trooper, no 
way his inferior in bravery, had the good fortune mor- 
tally to wound his horſe at the firſt encounter. The 


\ 
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beaſt, in the fury of his pain, dragged the king a long 


way on the ground by the foot, yet he happily re- 


ceived no great hurt from this accident, but was very 
near loſing his life by the trooper who purſued him, 
and had his ſword ready lifted to difpatch him, when 
William haſtily cried out, © Hold, fellow, I am the 


king of England.” This ſtruck the whole party with 


awe, and, lifting the king up with great reverence, they 
remounted him on another horſe, when, finding him- 
ſelf ſafe, he looked earneſtly round, and with ſome ve- 
kemence cried out, © Where is the man who diſ- 
mounted me? None was bold enough to reply till 


the gallant trooper himſelf, coming forward, bravely 


anſwered, It was I, ſir; I took you not for a king, 
but for a common man. Then, replied the king 
with a ſmile, you are mine from this time fourth; 
under me you ſhall - ſerye, and be rewarded for your 
merit. We ſhall mention another incident that hap- 


- 


pened during this fiege between the- two brothers, 


Henry and Robert, which ſhows the generoſity of the 


latter. The beſieged being very greatly diſtreſſed for 
want of water, Henry, who knew the generous diſpo- 


fition of his brother, and how capable of compaſſion, 
ſent to remonſtrate with him on the impiety of depriv- 
ing him of the common gift of nature, and how un- 
worthy of an hero, to win by engroſſing an element, 


what he ought to owe to his courage only. Robert 


was touched with this remonſtrance, and, ordering the 
guards to ſlacken the blockade, gave Henry an oppor- 
tunity of laying in what nag of water-he pleaſed. 

The peace with Robert was of no long duration. In 


the interval ſome- hoſtilities with Scotland ſucceeded,  . 


and theſe terminated in the death of Malcolm king of 
that country ; after which new broils enſued with Nor- 
mandy, The rapacious temper of William prompted 
him to encroach upon his brother's territories, and the 
ſame rapacity prompted him to uſea very extraordinary 
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gone over to Normandy to ſupport his partiſans, he 
| — an army of role men to be raiſed in Eng- 
land, and conducted to the ſea-coaft as if they were to 
be immediately embarked: but, when they came there, 
inſtead of embarking, they, were forced to pay the 
king ten ſhillings a man; after which they were diſ- 
miſſed to their ſeveral counties. With this money 
Willam engaged the king of France to depart from 
the protection of Robert; and alſo bribed many of the 
Norman barons to revolt. He was called from Nor. 
mandy, however, by an irruption of the Welſh ; and, 
having repulſed them, he was prevented from attempt- 
ing other enterpriſes by a conſpiracy of his barons. 
As William was hunting in the New Foreſt, having 
not long been returned to England, he received advice 
that his late conqueſt in France, the city of Mantes, 
was retaken by 1 de la Fleſche, and that the 
caſtle was ſo cloſely preſſed, that it would be obliged 
to ſurrender, if not ſpeedily relieved. Whereupon, 
he ordered the meſſenger to acquaint the governor, 
he ſhould be relieved in eight days. Then, with his 
' uſual vivacity, he aſked his attendants how the caſtle 
of Mantes ftood from the place he was then upon? 
Being ſhewn, he turned his horſe's head, and rode di- 
rectly to the ſea- coaſt. Thoſe who were with him en- 
treated him to wait till the neceſſary preparations were 
made for the expedition. But he only replied, Let 
thoſe who love me follow me. Dartmouth was the 
next ſea- port town; when he came thither, the wea- 
ther was tempeſtuous, and the ſea very rough, and only 

a crazy — in the port. He ordered the maſter of 

it to put to ſea immediately, who, repreſenting the ine · 
. — of the voyage, he ng replied, ** Set 


fail; didit thou ever hear of a king who was drown- 
ed?“ None daring to remonſtrate further, they ſet 
| fail, and arrived ſafe the next morning at Barfleur, in 
France. He immediately drew together ſuch troops 
as were in the neighbourhood, and marched with ſuch 
e expedition 


| expedition to Nantes, hi the enemy, — at 
this prodigious diſpatch, raiſed the ſiege, after a ſewᷣ 
ſkirmiſhes, and made a haſty retreat. The count de 
la Fleſche, who was taken priſoner, being brought in 
the king's 1 the latter reproached him with 
much bitterneſs. ren. the earl to reply to 


the king, That he had but little cauſe for triumph 


for an advantage owing not to valour but to fortune. 


Were I but at liberty once more, continued he I 
* what I ſhould do. William, ſeemingly glad 
portunity to make a retaliation for having 
war — s brave man, And what would you do, 
fir,” ſaid he, © were you at liberty ? haſte ! = gone 
fly! you are at li to do what you will ; and, by 
the face of St. Luke, his common oath, continued 
he, © if ever it ſnall be your chance to conquer me, I 
ſhall demand nothing for this favour.” 
In 1096, however, the ſuperſtition of Robert put 


the _ England in poſſeſſion of thoſe dominions 


which he had not been able to conquer by force of 
arms. The cruſades were now commenced, and Ro- 
bert was defirous of undertaking an expedition into 
the Holy Land. As money for * purpoſe was want- 
ing, he mortgaged his dominions to his brother for 
10, 00 wen The king raiſed the money by vio- 
lent extortions on his ſubjects; forcing even the con- 
vents to melt their plate, in order to furniſh the quota 
demanded of them. He was then put in poſſeſſion of 


Normandy and Maine; and Robert with a magnifi- 
cent train ſet out for the Holy Land. 


-Aler the ee eee ee eee! 


8 f in his own hands the revenues of Canterbury, as he 
had done thoſe of many other biſhoprics; but, falling 
into a dangerous illneſs, he was ſeized with remorſe; 


and the clergy repreſented to him that he was in dary- 
of eternal ition if he did not make atonement 


r thoſe impieties and ſacril of which he had been 
. to ſupply the 
Vacancy 


guilty. hn 3 
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bow: of Canterbury : he ſent for Anſelm, a Pied- 
by birth, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who 
was much jira for his piety and devotion. The 
abbot. refuſed the dignity with great earneſtneſs ; fell 
on his knees, wept, and intreated the king to change 
his purpoſe; and, hen he found him obſtinate in for- 
cing the. paſtoral ſtaff upo n him he kept his fiſt ſo hard 
clenched, that irrequired the Sky] violence of the 
. by-flanders to open it, and force him to receive that 
enſign of his ſpiritual dignit) William ſoon after re- 
covered his health, and wich it his violence and ra 
city. As he now ſpared the church no more than 
fore, ſome quarrels with Anſelm foon-enſued ; which | 
were the more dangerous to the king, on account of 
the great character for piety which the primate had 
acquired by his zeal againſt abuſes of all kinds, * 
; 3 thoſe of dreſs and 8 N > "4 
. e diſputes wers hardly ſettled; when the king, 
ho had d an expedition i inet Wales, r kin, 
8 — 22 him with a ons n —— 2 
ers. primate regarded as-an maſion of 
the rights of the church; and therefore, though he 
durſt not refuſe compliance, ſent the men ſo miſerably 
accoutred, that the king was exccedingly diſpleaſed, 
and threatened him with à proſecution. Anſelm de- 
manded reſtitution of all his revenues which the king 
had ſeized, and'a to the pope. The — 
however, ran {© high” chat the primate found it dan- 
gerous to remain in England.” He defired and obtain- 
ed the king's permiſſion to retire beyond ſea, His 
temporalities were confiſcated immediately on his de- 
parture; but Urban received him as a martyr 
in the cauſe of religion, and even threatened the king 
with ſentenceof-excommunication. William, however, 
proceeded in his projects of ambition and violence, 
without regarding*the" threats of the pope ; who he 
knew was at Ie time too much engaged with the 
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quifition of Maine and Normandy had brought him 
into perpetual conteſts with the haughty and turbulent 
barons who inhabited thoſe countries, and raiſed end- 
leſs tumults and inſurrections; yet William ſeemed ſtill 
intent on extending his dominions either by purchaſe 
or conqueſt. William earl of Poictiers and duke of 
Guienne had reſolved upon an expedition to the Holy 
Land; and, for this purpoſe, had put himſelf at the 
head of a vaſt multitude, conſiſting, according to ſome 
hiſtorians, of 60,000 horſe, and a much greater number 
of foot. Like Robert of Normandy, he offered to 
mortgage his dominions for money ſufficient to conduct 
this multitude into Aſia. The king accepted his offer; 
and had prepared a fleet and army to take poſſeſſion 
of theſe wi. le when an unfortunate accident put 
an end to his projects and his life, He was engaged 
in hunting, the fole amuſement, and indeed the princi- 
pal occupation, of princes in thoſe rude times, Walter 
Tyrrel, a French gentleman remarkable for his {kill 
in archery, attended him in this recreation, of which 
the New Foreſt in Hampſhire was the ſcene. Wil- 
liam had diſmounted after a chaſe; and Tyrrel, impa- 
tient to ſhow his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a 
which ſuddenly ſtarted before him. The arrow glan- 
ced from a tree, and ftruck the king to the heart. He 
inſtantly fell down dead; and Tyrrel, terrified at the 
accident, clapt ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the ſea- 
ſhore, and embarked for France, where he joined the 
cruſade that was ſetting out from that country. This 
happened on the ad of Auguſt, 1100, after the king 
had reigned 13 years, and fed about 40. His body 
was found in the woods by the country people, and 
buried without ceremony in Wincheſter cathedral. 

After the death of William, the crown of right de- 
volved to Robert his eldeſt brother; for William had 
no legitimate children. But what Robert had for- 
merly loſt by his indolence, he was again deprived of 
by his abſence at the holy war. Prince Henry —_— 
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the foreſt with Willany Rufus at the time the hitter 
was killed. He no ſooner heard the important news, 
than he hurried to Wincheſter, and ſecured the royal 
treaſure, William de Breteuth, keepet of — 
arrived almoſt the ſame-inftant, and oppoſed his pre- 
tenſions; telling him, that it belonged = right-to his 
elder brother, who was now his ſo and for whom 
he was determined to keep it. But. entry, drawing 
his ſword, threatened him with inſtant death if he — 
red to diſobey him; and others of the late king's re- 
tinue, Who came every moment to Wincheſter, joining 
| the prince's party, he was obliged to deſiſt. H 
loſt no time in fully accompliſhing his purpoſe. In 
than three days he got himſelf 9 king of Eng- 
land by Maurice biſhop of London. Preſent poſſeſſion 
ſupplied every * of title; and no one dared to 
appear in defence of the abſent prince. 
The beginning of king Henry's reign promiſed to 
be favourable to the Engliſh liberty: . chiefly to 
his fear of his brother. To ronciliate the Affection of 
his At, he paſſed a charter calculated to remove 
many of the grievous oppreſſions which had been com- 
Re reigns of his father and brother. 
iſed at the death of any abbot or bi- 
ſhop, he never. would ſcize the revenues of the fee or 
— during the vacancy, but would leave the whole 
to be reaped by the ſucceſſor; and that he would ne- 
ver let to farm any eceleſiaſtical benefice, or diſpoſe of 
it for money. To the lait he promiſed, that, upon 
the death of any earl, baron, aramilitary tenant, his 
ou ſhould be ted: to the * of his eſtate, 
aying a juſt and lawful 8 without being ex- 
— ed to thoſe. enormous exactioꝶ ich had been for- 
merly required. He remitted e Vardſhip of mi- 
nors; and allowed guardians to be appointed, who 
ſhould be anſwerable for the truſt.” He 1 not 
to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage but by advice of 
all the n and, if any eee give his 
| ae 
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daughter, fiſter, niece, or kinſwoman, in marriage, it 
ſhould only be neceſſary for him to conſult the king, 
who promiſed to take no money for his conſent, nor 

ever to refuſe permiſſion unleſs the perſon to whom it 

was propoſed to marry her ſhould ha to be his » 

enemy. He granted his barons and military tenants | . 

the power of bequeathing by will their money or per- 

ſonal eftates ; and, if they ones to make a will, 

he promiſed that their heirs ſhould ſucceed to them. 

He renounced the right of impoſing moneyage, and 

of levying taxes at * on the farms which the 

barons kept in their own hands. He made ſome ge- 

neral cofeſſion of moderating fines ; he offered a par- 

don for all offences; and remitted all debts due to the 

crown. He alſo required, that the vaſſals of the ba- 

rons ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges which he granted 

to his own barons ; and he promiſed a general con- 

firmation and obſervance of the laws of Edward the 

Confeſſor. To give greater authenticity to theſe con- : 

ceſſions, a copy of the charter was lodged in the prin- | 

cipal abbey of each county. | | 
King Henry, further to increaſe his popularity, de- | | 

graded and committed to priſon Ralph Flambard, bi- | 

ſhop of Durham, who had been the chief inſtrument 

of oppreſſion under his brother. He ſent for Anſelm, 

who was then at Lyons, inviting him to return and [ 

take poſſeſſion of his dignities. Anſelm returned; but, 

when Henry propoſed to him to do the ſame homage ' 

to him which he had done to his brother, the king met 

with an abſolute refuſal. + The rite of homage by 0 

the feudal cuſtoms was, that the vaſſal ſnould throw 

himſelf on his knees, put his joined hands between 

thoſe of his ſuperior, and ſhould in that poſture ſwear 

fealty to him. But the council declared it execrable, 

that pure hands, which could create God, and offer 

him up for the ſalvation of mankind, ſhould be put, af- 

ter this humiliating manner, between profane hands, 

which, beſides being inured to rapine and bloodſhed, : 
Vor. I. No. 6. X 7 were 1 
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were employed day and night in impure purpoſes and twe 
obſcene contacts. To this decree therefore Anſelm co" 
- appealed ;| and declared, that, fo far from doing ho- ** 
mage for his ſpiritual dignity, he would not even com- to tl 
municate with any eccleſiaſtic who paid that ſubmiſ. 
fion, or who accepted of inveſtitures from laymen, 
Henry durſt not inſiſt ; and therefore deſired that the 
controverſy might be ſuſpended, and that meſſengers 
might be ſent to Rome to accommodate matters with 
the Pope, and to obtain his confirmation of. the lays 
and cuſtoms of England. SEU 
Henry now took another ſtep which ſeemed capable 
of confirming his claims to the crown without any dan- 
ger of a rival. The Engliſh remembered with regret 
their Saxon monarchs, when they compared the liber- 
ty they enjoyed under them with the tyranny of the 
Normans. Some | deſcendants of that favourite line 
ſill remained; and, among the reſt, Matilda, the neice 
of Edgar Atheling. Upon her the king fixed his 
eyes as a proper conſort, by whoſe means the breach 
between the Saxons and Normans might be cemented, 
A difficulty, however, occurred, becauſe ſhe had been 
educated in a nunnery. The affair was examined by 
Anſelm in a council of prelates and nobles ſummoned 
at Lambeth. Matilda there proved, that ſhe had put 
on the veil, not with a deſign of entering into a reli- 
gious life, but merely in inutation of a cuſtom familiar 
to the Engliſh ladies, who protected their chaſtity from 
the brutal violence of the Normans by taking ſhelter 
under that habit, which amid the horrid licentiouſnels 
of the times was yet generally revered. The councl, 
ſenſible that even a princeſs had otherwiſe no ſecurity 
for her honour, admitted this reaſon as valid. They 
pronounced that Matilda was ſtill free to marry ; and 
her nuptials with Henry were celebrated by Anſelm 
with great ſolemnity and pomp. 
While Henry was thus rendering himſelf popular at 
homg, his brother Robert, way loitered away: 
X twelvemonth 
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twelvemonth in Italy, where he married Sibylla daugh- 


ter of the count of Converſana, arrived in England, in 
1101, in order to put in his late and ineffectual claim 
to the crown. His fame, however, on account of the 
exploits he had performed in Paleſtine, was ſo great, 
that even-yet he was joined by many noblemen of the 
firſt rank, and the whole nation ſeemed prepoſſeſſed in 
his favour. But Henry, having paid his court to An- 
ſelm, by his means retained the army in his intereſts, 
and marched with them to Portſmouth, where Robert 
had landed his forces a few days before. The armies 
lay for ſome time in ſight of each other; when an ac- 
commodation was effected through the mediation of 
Anſelm and other great men. By this treaty it was 
agreed, that Robert ſnould reſign his pretenſions to 
England, and receive in lieu of them an annual penſion 
of three thouſand marks; that, if either of the princes 
died without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his do- 
minions; that the adherents of each ſhould be pardon- 
ed, and reſtored to all their poſſeſſions either in Nor- 
mandy or in England; and that neither Robert nor 
Henry ſhould thenceforth encourage, receive, or pro- 
tet, the enemies of each other. 
The two princes ſeparated with mutual marks of 
friendſhip; but next year, Henry, under various pre- 
cences;\confiſcated the eſtates of almoſt all the noble 
men who had favoured his brother's pretenſions. Ro- 
bert, ed at the fate of his friends, ventured to 
come to England in order to remonſtrate with his 
brother in perſon. But he met with ſuch a bad re- 
ception, that, apprehending his liberty to be in dan- 
ger, he was glad to make his eſcape by reſigning his 
pen bas e n Bog egi de 
From the ſecond year of Henry's reign, in which 
he expelled Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shrewſbury, 
the moſt turbulent of his barons, out of his realm, 
eyen to the day of his death, that is, for the ſpace of 
thirty-three years, there was no revolt nor the leaſt 
| X 2 commotion 
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commotion in England. A length of tranquillity 


ſcarce to be paralleled in the hiſtory of this kingdom, 


and more extraordinary then, conſidering how very 
factious and prone to ſedition the temper of the ba- 
rons ap to be in the beginning of this and 
throughout all the following reign. | 

It may not therefore be improper to avail ourſelves 
of this opportunity to take a retroſpective view of ſuch 
events as particularly fall under the ſubjects treated of 
in this work. 

What are now called the Cinque Ports firſt receiv- 
ed that name from William I. who, conſidering Kent 
as the key to England, created a conſtable over Dover 
Caſtle, whom he appointed (in imitation of the ancient 
Roman cuſtom) governor, or warden, of five ports; 
namely, Dover, Haſtings, Hythe, Romney, and Sand- 
wich; to which Winchelſea and Rye are annexed as 
principals, and ſome other little towns as members 
only; and, in modern times, 'Seaford has been added 
to the above-named ſeven towns. © 

The contributions which the Cinque Ports were re- 


quired to make the king of ſhipping, appears, fro 


an ancient record, to have been: as follows: | 


1. Haſtings, twenty-one ſhips, in each twenty men 


and above. Its members were, Seaford, Pevenſey, 


Hodeney, Winchelſea, Rye, Thane, Beckſburne, 
Grange, Northey, and Bulwerhitn. 
2. Romney, five ſhips, and in each twenty-one 
men. Members, Promhell, Lede, Eaftweſton, Den- 
erys, and Old Romney. Try 
wo Hythe, ſhips and wk? as Romney. Member, 
Weſt-Hythe. E 91 33 

4. Dover, ſhips and men as Romney and Hythe. 
Members, Folkſtone, Feverſham; and St. Margaret's: 
not for the land, but for the goods and chattels. 

F. Sandwich, ſhips and men as Romney and Hythe. 
Members, Fordwich, Reculver, Serre, and Deal: not 
for the ſoil, but for the goods. Th 
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The record, which furniſhes us with this fact, is in 
Latin, and the king's precept is directed To the ba- 


rons and good men of the port of Haſtings.” It 
ſets forth, that, on account of certain and urgent af- 
fairs relating to us and our faithful ſubjects, you get 
ready, and ſend to our port of London, your whole 
ſervice of ſhipping, well ſupplied with arms, &c. ſo as 
our ſervice be by no means retarded. It concludes 
thus: We alſo deſire of you, that, over and above 
the above named ſervice which you are bound to us, 


hey do ſend to us all your other ſhipping, as well of 


tons as of upwards of forty tons of wine, 

fun he as aforeſaid; which laſt demand, however, 
above your wonted ſervice, ſhall not be drawn into 
conſequence hereafter.” 

The privileges anciently annexed to theſe ports and 
their dependants were, | 

I. An exemption from all taxes and tolls. 

II. A 2 to oblige all that lived in their juriſdic- 


tion to ead in their courts, and to puniſh offen- 


ders in — bounds; as alſo murderers, and fu. 
gitives from juſtice. 

III. A power to puniſh foreigners, as ; well as na- 
tives, for theft; to have a pillory, and Wann or 
cucking-ſtool. 

IV. A power to raiſe mounds or banks i in any man's | 


land againſt breaches of the ſea, 


V. Toa iate to their own uſe all loſt! goods, 
and wandering cattle, if not claimed within a year and 
a da;. | 

VI. To have commons,-and to be at liberty to cut 


down the trees growing upon them. 


VII. To convert to their own uſe ſuch goods as they 
found floating on the ſea; thoſe thrown out of ſhips 
in a ſtorm; and thoſe driven aſhore when no wreck or 
ſhip was to be ſeen. | 

VIII. To be a guild or fraternity, and to be allowed 
the franchiſes of court-leet and court - baron. 25 
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IX. A power to aſſemble and keep a portmote, or 
parliament for the Cinque Ports; to puniſh all infrin- 
gers of their rat! wes make bye-laws, and hear all 
appeals from the inferior courte. 

X. Their barons to have the privilege of ſupport- 
ing the canopy over the king's head at his coronation. 
As the term baron occurs continually throughout 
all the charters of the Ports, it may not be improper 
to inform our readers, that it is of the ſame import as 
burgeſs or freeman. From the mode in which it is 
uſed, there is great reaſon to think, that every inhabi- 
tant of the Ports, contributing to their common expen- 
ces, and other ſervices, was a baron, that is, a freeman. 
In, ſome of the oldeſt boroughs in the kingdom, 
wherein the lands were holden in ancient demeſne, e- 
very inhabitant, who paid a rent to the crown, was 
intitled to the elective franchiſe; by ogy it ſhould 
ſeem probable, that the ſame rights formerly prevailed 
in the Ports, as to thoſe inhabitants who were aſſeſſed 
to the exigencies of the public. There are many other 
circumſtances which give great ſtrength to this ſuppo- 
fition, which will be hereafter touched upon. The 
repreſentatives of the Ports in parliament are, to this 
day, ſtiled barons, becauſe they were formerly, as they 
ſtill ought to be, choſen from amongſt the inhabitants 
at large. The modern practice, however, is widely dif- 
ferent; the nominee of the treaſury is, in moſt of the 
Ports, the perſon who is returned, as a mere matter of 
courſe; ſcarcely any one of the ſixteen members of the 
Cinque Ports having the ſmalleſt connection with, or 
being perſonally known in, the town which he repre- 
ſents, the only (but a very ſufficient it muſt be acknow- 
ledged) neceſſary introduction being the treaſury war- 
rant. - Lord Coke informs. us, that the privileged 
Ports were at firſt but three; for, at the making of 
Doomſday Book, which was in the fourteenth year 
of the Conqueror, there are but three made mention 


of, viz, Dover, Sandwich, and Romney; it is certain 


that 
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that theſe three were enfranchiſed together by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor; and, on conſideration of certain 
ſervices to be performed by their ſhipping at ſea, and 
for ſome other conſiderations, were exonerated from 
ſuch contributions and burthens, as other towns were 
uſually charged with. | 

The chief officer of the Ports, according to Lord 
Coke's ſecond Inſtitute, is called the Warden or 
Keeper of the Cinque Ports, who is alſo admiral 
thereof, and, among them, , hath the juriſdiction of the 
admiralty, which is wholly exempt from the admiralty 
of England. This warden, ſays that great judge, 
ought ever to be a man of great fidelity, wiſdom, 
courage, and experience ; for that he hath the charge 
of the principal gates of the kingdom; he is alſo a 
conſtable of Dover-caſtle ; which poſt, formerly con- 
ſidered of ſo much honour and conſequence, is now 
converted into a patent finecure place, for life, with a 

of 4000l. a year from the civil liſt annexed, 
which, with the old and cuſtomary fees and perqui- 
fites, renders it communibus annis equal to about 60091. 
and is one of thoſe good things which that virtuous 
miniſter Lord North (afterwards Earl of. Guilford) 
ſecured for himſelf while in power, thinking himſelf, 
no doubt, well intitled to it at the hands of the pub- 
lic, for the ſervices he rendered this nation in Ame- 
rica-and elſewhere. It is now holden by Mr. Pitt, 

It ſhould be obſerved, that the lord warden is the 
general returning officer of all the Ports ; and that all 
parliamentary writs are directed to him, in the ſame 
manner as to ſheriffs of counties; upon which he iſſues 
his precepts for the election to the proper officer of 
each Port. | | 

It ſeems to have been about the cloſe of the eleventh 
century, that Merchant-guilds, or Fraternities, which 
were afterwards ſtyled — Fa came firſt into 
general uſe in many parts of Europe. Mr. Madox 
thinks they were hardly known to our Saxon proge- 
nitors, 
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nitors, and that they might, probably, be brought 
into England by the Normans ; and it is likely, that 
| both French and Normans derived them from the 
free cities of Italy, where trade and manufactures were 
much earlier cultivated. 

The laſt year of the eleventh century is generally 
fixed on by hiſtorians as the time of the formation, 
of the famous Goodwin-ſands, on the coaſt of Kent, fo 
dangerous and frequently fatal to ſhipping. It is ſaid, 
that all that tra& of land, which at low water is now 
dry in the Downs, was, till then, firm or dry land; 
and, having once belonged to the famous Godwin, earl 
of Kent, took the name of Goodwin [Godwin] Sands. 
They were occaſioned by a violent inundation of the 
ſea, which riſing to an unuſual height, ſwept away 
houſes with their inhabitants, cattle, and ſtores. Ever 
ſince which time the ſea has flowed over them every 
tide. \ 

The Lombards, who inhabited the free eities of 
Italy, fituated in the country, which, at this day, 
bears the name of Lombardy, had great dealings in. 
England, under the Norman kings, as bankers, or 
uſurers; and gave their name to a ſtreet in London, 
which it has ever ſince retained. ö 

In the year 966 the town of Dunkirk, of which we 
ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak in the more ad- 
vanced periods of this hiſtory, was built by Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders. 

But to return to our hiſtory.---Henry, who had ſe- 
cretly formed a deſign of adding Normandy to his 
crown, at laſt found an opportunity to attempt the ex- 
ecution of his defign. Some of his nobles, who had 
fled into Normandy, had fallen upon the lands 
that belonged to the king, or ſome of his ſubjects ; 
upon this the Norman nobility, finding duke Robert 
unwilling or unable to protect them, applied to king 
Henry for help. The king ſoon raiſed a powerful 
army, with which he failed for Normandy ; where his 

| | money 
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money was of as much or more ſervice than his arms, 
for he was ſo ſucceſsful in bribing the nobility and go- 
vernors, that great part of the duchy revolted to him. 
The ſummer being over, he returned to England for 
more money and men. The next year the king em- 
barked with another powerful army, ery by 

m. He 


the principal nobility of the kingdo began 
firſt with the fiege of Tinchebray, a town belonging to 
the earl of Montaign ; but the place was ſo well de- 
fended, that he was obliged to change the fiege into a 
blockade. He then built a fort, and left ſome ſoldiers 
in it; which the earl of Montaign ſoon after took b 
ſurpriſe ; and, having put the garriſon to the ford, 
relieved the town. Henry was ſo exaſperated at this, 
that he determined to take the town in defiance of the 
allies, and therefore once more befieged it with his 
whole army. Montaign was ſo reſolutely bent on 
ſaving the place, that he uſed every argument to per- . 
ſuade Robert and his confederate to rifle a battle, ra- 
ther than ſuffer the town to be taken, A place of 
meeting being 2 the confederte forces met, 
and then marched againſt the king. Henry had taken 
care not to be ſurpriſed, and was well prepared to re- 
ceive them. A ſmart engagement enſued before the 
town, which ended in fayour of the king, who entirely 
routed the combined forces of the enemy, of whom 
four hundred knights, and ten thouſand foot, were ta- 
ken priſoners; among whom were ſeveral Norman ba- 
rons, the duke of Norway himſelf, and 
Atheling. The duke he ſent priſoner to England, but 
gave Edgar his liberty. The conſequence of this bat - 


tle was that Henry became entire maſter of Normandy. 
Robert was henceforth deprived not only of all his do- . 
minions, but of his perſonal liberty. He lived twen- 
ty-eight years a priſoner, and died in the caſtle of Car- 
diff in Glamorganſhire, It is even ſaid by ſome, that 
he was deprived of his fight by a red-hot copper · ba- 
Vox. I. No. 6. 28 ſon 
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and next year the controverſy between the king and 
primate, concerning the inveſtiture, of clergymen and 
their doing homage to princes, was reſumed. The king 
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ſion applied to his eyes, and that king He ry appeaſed 


his conſcience by founding the monaſtery of Reading. 
The conqueſt of Normandy was completed in 1106; 


was: very ſenfible that it was not his intereſt to quarre 


with ſuch a powerful body as the clergy. were at this 


* 


* 


time; and on the other hand he fully underſtood the 
neceſſity of guarding the prerogatives of the crown 
from their encroachments. While, therefore, he avoid- 
ed an open rupture with Anſelm, he obſtinately refu- 
ſed to give up the privileges which had been enjoyed 
The quarrel continued between the king and pri- 


mate, till the latter, ſenſible of his dangerous fituation, 


deſired leave to make a journey to Rome, in order to 
lay the caſe before the pope. This permiſſion was 


eaſily obtained, but no ſooner was the primate gone, 


than Henry confiſcated all his revenues, and ſent ano- 
ther meſſenger to negociate with the pope. The new 
meſſenger told his holineſs, that his maſter would: ſoon- 
er part-with his-crown -than the right of granting in- 
veſtitures. And I (replied the pope) would rather 
loſe my head than allow him to retain it. This quar- 
rel now became very dangerous to the king; as he was 
threatened by the pope with excommunication, which 


would have been attended with terrible conſequences. 
At laſt, however, a compromiſe was made in the fol- 
-lowing manner. Before biſhops took poſſeſſion of 


their dignities, they had formerly been accuſtomed to 
- paſs through two ceremonials: they received, from 


the hands of the ſovereign, a ring and croſier as the 


- 


= 


5 
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ſymbols of their office, and this was called their inveſ- 


titure: they alſo made thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince 
which were required of the vaſſals by the rites of the 
feudal law, and which received the name of homage. 
The pope, therefore, for the preſent was contented 


with 
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with Henry's refi 1 the ri - t of granting inveſti. 
tures, by which the nity was up pose to 
be conferred; and he —— the biſhops to do h 
for their tempora oc, and privileges. After 
this, the pope allowed Anſelm to communicate with the 
prelates — 0 had already received inveſtitures from the 


crown; and he only required of them ſome ſubmiſſions 


for their paſt conduct. He alſo granted to Anſelm a 
lenary power of remedying every diſorder which he 


faid might ariſe from the barbarouſneſs of the country. 
About the ſame time the marriage of prieſts was pro- 


hibited ; and even laymen were not allowed to 

within the ſeventh degree of affinity. By this contri- 
vance the pope augmented the profits wich he | 
from granting diſpenſations, and likewiſe thoſe from 
divorces. For as the art of wy was then rare, and 
pariſh- * praer] were not regularly kept, it was not 
eaſy to aſcertain the degrees of affinity even among 

people of rank; and any man, who had money Pr | 
for it, might obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wi 
was more nearly related to him than was 
by the canons. A decree was alſo publiſhed, 


biting the clergy to wear long hair ; and the king, tho 00 
he would not reſign his prerogatives to the chu | 
very willingly cut his hair in the form which was re- 


uired of him, obliging all the courtiers at the _ 


| time to follow his example. 


From the time of this — which be ned 
in 110), to the year 1120, nothing bins hap- 


18 except ſome ſlight commotions in Normandy. 


enry now remained in quiet poſſeſſion of his conti- 


nental territories, and ſeemed exalted to a very emi- 


nent height of greatneſs and felicity. He had a ſon 
now fixteen years of age; he had married his daughter, 


Matilda, to the emperor Henry IV. and reigned over 
a powerful and well- affected people. But human hap- 


pineſs ever reſts on a precarious baſis; and one unex- 


; poſted calamity overſpread the remainder of this king's 
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days with a heavy gloom. Upon his return to his 
kingdom, the ſhip which carried the prince, his ſon, 
and with him all the flower of the Engliſh nobility, 
having. put out in the night from Barfleur, in Nor- 
mandy, by the carelefſneſs of the maſter and ſailors, 
who were all drunk, ſtruck on a rock that lay conceal- 
ed under the water, not far from the Norman ſhore. 
The prince got into the long-boat, and. might eafily 
have ſaved, as the weather was calm; but, moved 


with the ſad cries of the young princeſs of Perche, his 


_ © natural ſiſter, imploring him to take her into the boat, 


he commanded it to be rowed back again to the ſhip, 
when ſo many leaped into it, that it immediatly ſunk; 
only one of the whole number on-board, amounting 
to two hundred perſons, eſcaped alive, to relate the 
circumſtances of this fatal event. The dead body of 
the prince was ſought for in vain. Even the conſo- 
lation of burying him was denied to his father. He 
had no grave but the ocean. At hearing this fatal news 
the king fainted; and it was ſome time before he reco- 
vered that compoſure of mind, which diſtinguiſhed his 

character, and had never been ruffled on any former occa- 


ſion: and ſo deeply rooted was his grief, that he was never 


ſeen to laugh afterwards, during the remainder of his life. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether the death of 
this prince was not an advantage to the Britiſh nation, 
ſince he was often heard to expreſs the utmoſt hatred 
to the natives; inſomuch that he had threatened, that, 
when he came to the throne, he would make them 
draw the plow, and would turn them into. beaſts of 
burden. Theſe prepoſſeſſions he inherited from his 
father; who, though he was wont, when it might 
ſerve his purpoſes, to value himſelf on his birth as a 
native of. England, ſhewed, in the courſe of his go- 
vernment, an extreme prejudice againſt that people. 
All hopes of preferment to eccleſiaſtical as well as civil 
dignities were denied to the Engliſh during this whole 
95 5 5 EPͤeil! 8 
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reign ; and any foreigner, however ignorant or worth- 


leſs; was ſure to have the preference in every competi- 
tion. The charter formerly mentioned, which the king 

ted at the beginning of his reign, was no more 
ought of; and the whole fell ſo much into neglect 
and oblivion, that in the following century, when the 
barons, who had heard an obſcure tradition of it, de- 


fired to make it the model of the great charter which 


they exacted from king John, they could only find ono 
copy of 1t in the whole kingdom ; while the griev- 
ances, propoſed to be redreſſed by it, continued ſtill in 
their full extent. 1 R 
As Henry now had no legitimate children except 

Matilda, whom in 1110 he had betrothed, though 
only eight years of age, to the emperor of Germany, 
he was induced to marry a ſecond time in hopes of ha- 
ving ſons. He made his addreſſes accordingly to A- 
delais the daughter of Godfrey Duke of Lovaine, and 
niece to Pope Calixtus; a young princeſs of an ami- 
able perſon. But Adelais brought him no children: 


and in 1135 the king died, in Normandy, from eating 


too plentifully of lampreys; having lived fixty-ſeven 
years, and reigned thirty - five. | g 
By the will of king Henry, his daughter Matilda 
became heireſs of all his dominions. She had been 
married, after her firſt huſband's death, to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, eldeſt ſon of the count of Anjou, by whom 
ſhe had a ſon named Henry; but, as Geoffrey had gi- 
ven umbrage to the king of England in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces, no notice was taken of him in the will. The na- 
bility had already ſworn fealty to her; and the fore- 
moſt to ſhew this mark of ſubmiſſion to the king's will 
had been Stephen, ſon of the count of Blois (who had 
married Adela the daughter of William the Conque- 
ror), He had been married to Matilda, daughter and 
heireſs of Euſtace count of Boulogne; who brought 
him, beſides that feudal ſovereignty of France, a vaſt 
property in England, which in the diſtribution of _ 


* 
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had been conferred by the Conqueror on the family of 
Boulogne. By this marriage Stephen acquired a new 
connection with the royal family of England: for Ma- 
ry, his wife's mother, was ſiſtet to David the preſent 
king of Scotland, and to Matilda the firſt wife of Hen- 
ry and mother of the empreſs. The king alſo, imagining 
that by the aggrandizement of Stephen he ſtrengthen- 
ed the 1 8 of his own family, had enriched him with 
many poſſeſſions; but, inſtead of this, it appeared by 
the event that he had only put it more and more in his 


power to uſurp the throne. Ig I 
No ſooner was Henry dead, than Stephen haſtened 
from Normandy into England. The citizens of Do- 
ver and Canterbury, apprized of his purpoſe, ſhut their 
gates againſt him; but, when he arrived at London, 
ſome of the lower claſs of people, inſtigated by his e- 
miſſaries, immediately proclaimed him king. The 
_ archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed to give him the royal 
unction; but this difficulty was got over by Stephen's 
brother the biſkop of Wincheſter. Hugh-Bigod, ſtew- 
ard of the houſehold, made oath before the primate, 
that the late king, on his death-bed, had diſcovered a 
diſſatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and' had ex- 
preſſed his intention of leaving the count of Boulogne 
heir to all his dominions; and the biſhop, either belie- 
ving, or pretending to believe, this teſtimony, gave 
Stephen the royal unction. Very few of the nobility 
attended his coronation; but none oppoſed his uſurpa- 

tion, however unjuſt and flagrant. 

Stephen, in order to eſtabliſh, himſelf on the throne 
as. firmly as poſlible, paſſed a charter, in which he 
made liberal promiſes to all ranks of men. To the 
clergy he promiſed that he would ſpeedily fill all the 
| vacant. benefices, and never would leyy any of the 
| rents during the vacancy. To the nobility he gave 
- - _  _ | liberty to hunt in their on foreſts; and to the people 
i he promiſed to remit the tax of danegelt, and to reſtore 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. He ſeized we king $ 
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treaſure. at Wincheſter, amounting ' to / 100,000; 
with part of which money he hired mercenary ſoldiers 
from the continent; and with another part procured 
2 bull from the pope, confirming his title to the Eng- 
liſh throne. 17 8 é N | 
In the very firſt year of his reign, the ki 8 having 


refuſed a favour to Baldwin Redvers, earl of Devon, 
he revolted, and put a garriſon into the eaſtle of Ex- 
eter. Stephen, to ſuppreſs this inſurrection, marched 
with an army compoſed of Engliſh and Flemings, and 
beſieged Exeter, which made a brave and obſtinate 
defence, but was taken at laſt, and the earl and his fa- 
mily were baniſhed. As the Welſh had, upon the king's 
_ acceſſion, committed great ravages in the Engliſh mar- 
ches, Stephen led his army from Exeter againſt them; 
but, his men being ſeized with a ſudden panic, he was 
defeated, and many of his men tamely ſurrendered 
themſelves to the rebels. However, Stephen a 

to have had men enough left for another expedition; 
for we find, that notwithſtanding this late defeat, Da- 


vid king of Scotland having invaded England, Stephen 


_ marched againſt him, but of this war few or no parti- 
culars remain; we are only told that the Scots took the 
cities of Carliſle and Newcaftle. ' A peace being after- 

wards concluded upon theſe conditions: that the Scots 

ſhould keep Carliſle; and that Henry, the fon of king 
David, ſhould have the earldom of Huntingdon, upon 
doing homage to king Stephen, which the father had 
honeſtly refuſed to hold upon that condition, as he had 
worn to the ſucceſſion of the empreſs Maud, the late 
Henry of England's daughter. But David obliged 
himſelf, by oath, never more to interfere in the quarrel 
between Stephen and Maud. This peace was made 
c 2 
| Maclas in the mean time endeavoured to recover 
her juſt rights of which Stephen had deprived her; but 
for ſome time ſhe met with no ſucceſs either in Eng- 
land or Normandy. Her huſband Geoffroy himſelf was 
* . obliged 
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obliged to conclude a peace with Stephen, on condition 
of the king's paying him during that time an annual 


. 


. 


penſion of £5000. | . 
Robert Earl of Gloceſter was the firſt who ſhook the 
power of Stephen. He was natural ſon to the late 
king, a man of great honour and ability, and was very 
much attached to the intereſts of Matilda. When 
Stephen uſurped the throne, he offered to do him ho- 
mage and take the oath of fealty; but with an expreſs 
condition, that the king ſhould maintain all his ſtipula- 
tions, and never invade any of Robert's rights or. dig- 
nities. With this condition Stephen was obliged to 
comply, on account of the great power of that noble- 
man, though he knew that it was meant only to afford 
him a favourable opportunity of revolting when occa- 
ſion ſerved. The clergy imitated Robert's example; 
and annexed to their oath of allegiance the following 
Condition, namely, that they were only bound as long 
as the king defended the eccleſiaſtical liberties, and 
ſupported the diſcipline of the church. The barons, 
in return for their ſubmiſſion, exacted terms of til! 
more pernicious tendency. Many of them required 
to have the right of fortifying their caſtles, and put- 
ting themſelves in a poſture of defence; and with this 
exorbitant demand the king was forced to comply. 
All England was a? 5 filled with theſe fortreſ- 
1es; which the noblemen garriſoned either with their 
_ vaſſals, or with licentious ſoldiers, who flocked to 
them from all quarters. The whole hg 4 now 
became a ſcene of rapine and devaſtation, Wars were 
carried on by the nobles in every quarter; the 
the barons even aſſumed the right of coining money, 
_ and of exerciſing, without appeal, every act of juriſ- 
diction; and the inferior gentry, as well as the people, 
finding no defence from the laws during this total 
diſſolution of ſovereign authority, were obliged, for 
their immediate ſafety, to pay court to ſome neigbour- 
ing chieftain, and to purchaſe his protection, both by 
i Fr — 94 A, ; 
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ſubmitting to his exactions, and by W 
rapine upon others. 
In 1137, the Earl of Gloceſter, havi 
inſutrection, retired beyond Io ſent "ing ae 
= and ſolemnly vin his allegiance. The next 
r David king of Scotland appeared with an army 


. in defence of his niece's title; and, penetrating into 
© Yorkſhire, committed the greateſt devaſtations. He 
was defeated, however, with great ſlaughter, at North- 
allerton, by ſome of the no 


barons, who had rai- 
ſed a powerful army ; and this ſucceſs ſo much over- 


awed the malcontents in England, that Stephen's 


power might have received — ability, had he not 


unfortunately engaged himſelf in a conteſt with the 
cler He had already ſeen the miſchief arifing from 


the berty he had granted of fortifying ſo many caſtles 
wage therefore de- 


| termined to abridge this 4098 as much as poſſible; 


in different parts of the kingdo 


and for that purpoſe he began with the caſtles erected 


by the clergy, who ſeemed to have leſs right to theſe | 


military ſecurities than the barons, Taking advan- 
tage therefore of a fray which had ariſen at court be- 
tween the retinue of the biſhop of Saliſbury and the 


Earl of Britany, he ſeized the biſhops both' of Salif- 


bury and Lincoln, threw them into priſon, and obli- 

them to deliver up the caſtles which they had late- 
y erected. 'This produced ſuch a violent commotion, 
that the opportunity ſeemed favourable to the preten= 


ſions of Matilda. On the twenty-ſecond of September 


1139, ſhe landed in England with Robert Earl of Glo- 


ceſter, attended only by one hundred and forty kinghts; 


but her partizans daily increaſed, and ſhe was. ſoon in 


a condition to face Stephen with equal forces in the 


field. War was ſpread through every quarter; and the 


turbulent barons having, in a great meaſure, ſhaken 


off all reſtraint of government, and now obtained the 
ſanction of fighting i in the cauſe of their ny 


doubled their oppreſſions, * and deyaſtatio ns. | 
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The caſtles of the nobility became receptacles of li- 
cenſed robbers ; who, ſallying forth day and night, 
ſpoiled the open country, plundered the villages, and 
even cities. They tortured the captives to make them 


reveal their treaſures; fold their perſons to ſlavery; 


and ſet fire to their houſes, after they had pillaged 
them of every thing valuable. In conſequence of this 
deſtruction, the land was left untilled; the inſtruments 


of huſbandry were abandoned; and a grievous famine 


reduced the nation to the moſt deplorable ſtate that 
eee, open eee een on, 
Aſter a multitude of indeciſive conflicts, a battle en- 
ſued which ſeemed: likely to enſure the public peace 
for ſome time. Stephen marching to Lincoln, where 
the empreſs was, ſhe abandoned the place, which was 
Toon taken poſſeſſion of by the king's troops, but quit- 
ted it immediately, as being of little conſequence ſince 
the empreſs had got away. But, receiving advice that 
the Earl of Gloceſter had entered Lincoln, he returned 
back; yet not ſo quick but that the earl had got away 


firſt. However, his wife and children were very near 
being taken, who upon the king's blocking up the 
place had retired into the caſtle, had not the Earl of 
Gloceſter, aſſiſted by Randulf, haſtened there. As 
their are was unexpected, the king, his forces 


Hheing in 
two armies engaged on the ſecond of February within 
ſight of the city, and a deſperate battle enſued. At 
laſt Stephen's army was defeated. He himſelf was for 
ſome time left without attendants; and fought on foot 
in the midſt of his enemies, aſſaulted by multitudes, and 
teſiſting all their efforts with aſtoniſhing intrepidity. 
Being hemmed in on every ſide, he forced a way for 
ſome time with his battle-axe; but that breaking, he 


drew his ſword, and with it furiouſly aſſailed his an- 


tagoniſts for ſome, time longer. But at length, the 
ſword alſo flying in pieces, he was obliged to ſurrender 
himſelf a priſoner. He was conducted to meer: ; 
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and, though at firſt, treated with reſpect, he was in a 
ſhort time, upon ſome ſuſpicions, thrown. into irons. 
About a month after, Matilda was crowned at Win- 


cheſter with great ſolemnity; but ſoon ſhewed herſelf 


totally incapable of governing ſuch a turbulent nation. 
She determined to repreſs the power of the nobles, who. 
had now only left the ſhadow of authority to their ſo- 


vereign. But being deſtitute of policy or prudence ſuf- 


ficient to accompliſh ſo difficult an undertaking, a con- 
ſpiracy was ſoon formed againſt her, and thę biſhop of 


Wincheſter detached a party of his friends and vaſſals 


to block up the city of London where the queen reſided. 
At the ſame time meaſures were taken to inſtigate the 
Londoners to a revolt, and to ſeize the queen's per - 


fon. Matilda, having timely notice of this conſpi- 


racy,. fled to Wincheſter. Here ſhe. was ſoon after 
beſieged by the biſhop: but, the town being diſtreſſed 
by famine, ſhe with difficulty made her eſcape; while 
her brother the Earl of Gloceſter, endeavouring to fol- 
low, was taken priſoner, and exchanged for Stephen, 

Matilda was now obliged to take ſhelter in Oxford, 
while Stephen re-aſcended the throne, The civil war 
broke out with redoubled fury. Many battles were 


* fought, and both parties were involved in many diſ- 


treſſes. Matilda efcaped from Oxford, at a time when 


the fields were covered with ſnow, by being dreſſed all 


in white, with four knights her attendants dręſſed in 
the ſame colour. Another time Stephen was ſurpriſed | 
by the earl of Gloceſter at Wilton, and made his ę- 
ſcape with the utmoſt difficulty. At laſt Matilda was 
obliged to quit the kingdom; and the death of the carl 
loceſter ſoon after ſeemed to give a fatal blow to 
her intereſts... In 1153, however, prince Henry, Ma- 


tilda's ſon. by her ſecond huſband Geoffrey P pang. 7H 
net, came over to England, in order once more to diſ- 


— 


pute Stephen's pretenſions to the crown. After ſome, 
ſucceſs on his firſt landing, he was oppoſed by Stephen 
with a powerful army, 77 matters ſeemed likely ta 
Sas) TECC 
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come to the decifion of a general engigem ent. But, 
while the two armies. continued within a quarter of a 
mile of each other, a treaty was ſet on foot by the in- 
1 — — of Willam earl of Arundel, for terminating 
diſpute in an amicable manner. The death of Eu- 
tephen's ſon, whom he had deſigned for the 
nas — happened during the courſe of the treaty, 
facilitated its conclufion. It was agreed, that Stephen 
ſhould reign during his life, and that juſtice ſfiouſd be 
- adminiſtered in his name; that Henry, on Stephen's 
death, ſhould ſucceed to the kingdom; and that Wil- 
liam, Stephen's ſon, . ſhould inherit Boulogne and his 
| patrimonial eſtate. ' This treaty (an authentic copy of 
which is preſerved in-Holinſhead's Chronicle, and in 
no other 2 filled all Euro with joy; and, after 
the barons had ſworn to it, "Php htf England, and 
Stephen returned to the peaceable enjoyment of his 
throne.: His reign, however, was but of a ſhort con- 
tinuance; his n * eventy-fſth of 
2 17 54. . 
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of being deſcended both from the Saxon and 
Norman king of England; but rr 
hereditary right to the kingdom, by a lineal and re 
lar courſe of ſucceſſion from the Saxon royal Ty ; 
for, after the death of Edgar Atheling, it would have 
_ devolved to David, king of Scotland, and to his poſ- 
terity after him, as deſcended from the elder female 
branch of the Saron line, Notwithſtanding this want 
of hereditary right, Henry's relationſhip to the Saxon 
royal blood fully capacitated him to ſucceed to the go- 
vernment, ech to the ancient cuſtoms of _ and, 
Meng enry 
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Henry was on the continent beſieging a caſtle of one 
of the mutinous barons, when news was brought him 
of Stephen's death. But, as he was ſenſible of the 
goodneſs of his title, he did not abandon his enterpriſe 
till the place was reduced. He then ſet out on his 
journey, and was received in England with the utmoſt 
joy. The firſt acts of his reign ſeemed to promiſe an 
happy and proſperous adminiftration. He inſtantly 
{miſſed the mercenary ſoldiers who had committed, 
the greateſt diſorders throughout the nation. He or- . 
dered all the caſtles which had been erected ſince the 
death of Henry I. to be demoliſhed, except a few 
which he retained in his own hands for the protection _ = 
of the kingdom. The adulterated coin which had \ 
been ſtruck during the reign of Stephen was cried 
down, and new money ftruck of the right value and 
ſtandard. He reſumed many of thoſe benefactions 
which had been made to churches and monaſteries in 
the former reigns, He gave charters to ſeyeral a 
towns, by which the citizens claimed their freedom 1 i 
and privileges independent of any ſuperior but him. = 
ſelf, Theſe charters were the ground-work of te 7 
Engliſh liberty; for thus a new order, namely, the 
more opulent of the people, began to claim a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, as well as the nobility and clergy. 
Thus the feudal government was at firſt impaired ; 
and liberty. began to be more equally diffuſed through- 
out the nation. | s 
Henry II. on his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 
found himſelf poſſeſſed of very extenſive dominions on 
the continent. In the right of his father he poſſeſſed 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that of his mother, 
Notmandy ; in that of his wife, Guienne, Poictou, 
Xaintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoulmeis, and 
the Limouſin. Soon after, he annexed Britany to 
his other ſtates, by marrying his ſon, Who was yet 
2 child, to the heireſs of Britany, who was a. child 
alſo, and was already in poſſeſſion of the ſuperiority 
| ove 
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over that province. Theſe territories compoſed above 
a.third of the French monarchy, and were by far the 
moſt opulent part of it; ſo that Henry, though vaſſal 
to the king of France, was greatly ſuperior to him in 
2 and, when England was added to all theſe, the 
rench ang had great reaſon to apprehend ſome diſaſ- 
ter to himſelf and family. The king of England, how- 
ever, reſided at too great a diſtance to be able to em- 
py this formidable power with ſucceſs againſt the 
rench monarch. He ſoon became a kind of ſtranger 
in his continental dominions; and his ſubjects there 
conſidered their allegiance as more naturally due to their 
ſuperior lord, who liyed in their neighbourhood, and 
who was acknowledged to be the ſupreme head of thier 
nation. Their immediate lord was often at too great 
a diſtance to protect them; and a commotion in any 
part of Henry's extenſive dominions gave great advan- 
tages againſt him. The wiſe and vigorous admini- 
ſtration of Henry, however, counterbalanced in a great 
meaſure theſe diſadvantages; and he maintained a ſur- 
priſing tranquillity throughout his extenſive dominions 
during the greateſt part of his reign. | 
The firſt war which happened in this king's reign 
_ - was begun by the Welſh, who watched every. oppor- 
tunity to quit their own barren mountains. for the 
fruitful countries of England. This was the caſe now, 
upon which king Henry marched in. perſon. againſt 
them. The Welſh, as was their uſual cuſtom, retreat- 
ed into their mountains, and other inacceſſible parts 
of the country. However, the van of the king's fol- 
lowed them, but unhappily fell into an ambuſcade, and 
a great part of them were cut off. This threw the 
Engliſh army into the utmoſt confuſion, and Henry 
de Eſſex, hereditary ftandard-bearer, was ſo greatly in- 
 timidated, that he flung down the royal ſtandard, and 
ran away, declaring the king himſelf was killed. But 
Henry, ſaon after appearing, gave his men freſh ſpirits, 
renewed the attack with ſo much bravery and 1 
I” | ; t 


pedigree who ſince the Norman conqueſt had riſen 
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that the Welſh were glad to treat with the king, and 
concluded peace on his own conditions, They gave 
up ſeveral caſtles that defended the principal paſſes, 
and the nobility ſubmitted to do homage and ſwear 
fealty to the king. After this Henry ordered ways 
to be cut through the woods, that his armies might, 
upon any future occaſions, have a ready p 
Toh 3 | 

Henry found no great difficulty in circumſcribing 


| the power of. the barons; but, when he attempted to do 


the ſame thing with the clergy, he met with the moſt 
violent oppoſition. That body had carried their inde- 


pendence on the civil power ſo far, that now they 


ſeemed to aim at nothing leſs than a liberty to comnut 
all manner of crimes with impunity. During- the 
reign of Stephen, they had extorted an immunity from 
all but eccleſiaſtical penalties : which was called Be- 
nefit of Clergy, whereby they were exempt from all 
criminal proſecutions; and this grant they were 


reſolved to maintain for the future. It may eaſily 


be ſuppoſed, that a law which thus ſcreened their 
wickedneſs contributed to increaſe it; and we accord- 
ingly find upon record not leſs than one hundred mur- 
ders committed by men in holy orders in a ſhort pe- 
riod fince the king's acceſſion, . not one of which was 
puniſhed even with degradation; while the biſhops them- 
ſelves ſeemed to glory in this horrid indulgence. The 
king did not make any attempts againſt them during 
the life of Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was a man of a mild character, and beſides had great 
merit, becauſe, during the former reign, he had refu=- 
ſed to put the crown on the head of Euſtace, Stephen's 
ſon. He died in 1162; and the king, after his death, 
adyanced to the ſee of Canterbury Thomas a Becket, 
dis chancellor, on whoſe compliance he thought he 
ht entirely depend. 5 
The new archbiſhop was the firſt man of Engliſh 


to 


— 
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to any conſiderable ſtation. Before his inſtalment in 


. 


- the ſee of Canterbury, Becket had been exceedingly 

complaiſant, .good-humoured, and afreeable, to his 

| maſter; and had always been accuſtomed to live ve 
freely. But no ſooner was he inveſted with this high 
. dignity, than he totally altered his conduct, and put 
on all thoſe airs of affected and offentatious humility 
which could recommend him to the ſuperſtitious and 


ignorant multitude in that age. The firſt ſtep taken 
by this hypocrite after his advancement was to reſign 
the office of chancellor. This he did without con- 


| ſulting the king: the reaſon he gave was, that hence. 


forth he muſt detach himſelf from ſecular affairs, and 


be ſolely employed in the duties of his ſacred function; 


but, in reality, that he might break off all connexion 


with Henry. As he knew that the king intended to 
abridge the eccleſiaſtical power, he thought the beſt 


method would be to become himſelf the aggreſſor 


He therefore ſummoned the earl of Clare to ſurrendet 
the barony of Tunbridge; which, ever ſince the con · 
queſt, had remained in the family of that nobleman; 
but which, as it had formerly belonged to the {ee of 

Canterbury, the primate pretended that his predeceſ- 

ſors were prohibited by the canons from alienating, --- 

William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, 

was patron of a living which belonged to a manor that 


held of the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and Becket, 


without regard to William's right, preſented, on a 


new and illegal pretence, one Laurence to that living, 
who was violently expelled by Eynsford. Upon this, 
Eynsford was excommuicated. He complained to 
the king, that he, who held in capite of the crown, 


ſhould, contrary to the practice eſtabliſhed by the con- 
a ee and maintained ever fince by his ſucceſſors, be 


ubjected to that terrible ſentence without the previ- 
ous conſent of the ſovereign. Henry, by a meſlenger, 


commanded Becket to abſolve Eynsford. The haughty 
- _ _ "primate anſwered, that it belonged not to the king to 


inform 
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inform him whom he ſhould abſolve, and whom ex- 
communicate ; but, after all, he was obliged to com- 
ply with the king's orders, though with the worſt 


imaginable. 


As Henry perceived that the crown was now in dan-- 
ger, through-the ſuperſtition of the people, of falling 
totally under the power of the clergy, he reſolved to 
exert himſelf to the utmoſt againſt their ſcandalous 
uſurpations. - Among their other inventions to obtain 
money, they. had now inculcated the neceſſity of pe- 


nance as an atonement for fin ; and, having again in- 


troduced the practice of paying them ay ſums as an 
equivalent for theſe penances, the fins of the people had 
thus became a revenue to the prieſts ; the kin 
computed, that, by this invention alone, they levied 
more money from his ſubjects than what flowed by all 
the funds and taxes into the royal exchequer. To eaſe 
the people of ſo heavy and arbitrary an impoſition, the 
king required, that a civil officer of his appointment 
ſhould be preſent in all ecclefiaftical courts, and ſhould 
for the future give his conſent to every compoſition 
made for ſpiritual offences. About this time alſo the 
king had an opportunity of proceeding agua the 
clergy on another footing. A clerk in Worceſter- 
thre, having debauched a gentleman's daughter, mur- 
dered her father. The king required that the clerk 
ſhould be delivered up to the magiſtrate. ' Becket 
pleaded the privileges of the church; confined the cri- 
minal in the biſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be ſeized by 
the king's officers; and maintained that no greater 
puniſhment could be inflicted on him than degradation. 
The king then required, that, immediately after he 
was degraded, he Gould be tried by the civil powers; 


but the primate aſſerted, that it was iniquitous to try 
a man twice upon the ſame accuſation and for the ſame 
crime. Upon this, Henry ſummoned an afſembly of 
all the prelates in England; and put to them this de- 
cifive queſtion, Whether or not they were willing to 

Vor. I. No. 6. Aa ſubmit 
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ſubmit to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the 
dom ? Hag, biſhops unanimouſly replied, that d 
were willing 14 aving their own pe Fog The king was 
rovoked to the laſt degree at this equiyocal anſwer. 
He left the aſſembly with evident marks. of diſpleaſure; 
and required the primate inſtantly to ſurrender the 
caſtles of Eye and arr . The other prelates were 
terrified ; but Becket e inflexible: however, 
he was at laſt prevailed upon, by the interpoſition of 
Philip the pope's legate and almoner, to retract the 
ſaving cla . 4A promiſe without any reſerve to ob- 
- ſerve the ancient cuſtoms. 
+ The king was not now to be ſatisfied with general 
omiſes from the clergy. He was determined that 
; 2. ancient laws and cuſtoms' ſhould be defined, as 
well as the privileges of the clergy. He therefore 
ſummoned another great council of the clergy and no- 
bility at Clarendon," to whom he ſubmitted this im- 
portant affair. A number of regulations were there 
drawn up, which were afterwards well known by the 
title of the . cw of Clarendon. ' By theſe it was 
enacted, that clergymen accuſed of any crime ſhould 
be tried in the rl courts ; that laymen ſhould not be 
tried in ſpiritual courts, except by legal and > 2108 
ble witneſſes; that the king ſhould ultimately ju 
in eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual appeals ; that the arc 
r and biſhops ſhould be regarded as barons, ar 
; 1 er to sene to the pelle ic expences like other 
| Perſons of their rank; that the goods · forfeited to the 
+ BB ſhould not be protected in churches or church- 
yards by the clergy ; nd that the ſons of villeins ſhould 
not take orders without the conſent of their lord. 
Theſe, with ſome others of leſs canſequence, to the 
number of ſixteen, were ſubſcribed by all the biſhops 
_ Preſent, and even by Becket himſelf 3. who, at firſt, 


 ſthewed fome reluctance. 


Nothing now temained but to get the conſtitutions 
abies by he age but in 6 _ 
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pointed. The pope rejected them with the utmoſt in- 


dignation ; and, out of fixteen, admitted only fix, | 


which he thought. were not important enough to de- 
ſerye cenſure. ---Becket was now mortified to the high- 


eſt degree. He retracted his conſent. to the conſtitu- 


tions, redoubled his auſterities, and even refuſed: to 
execute any part of his ſacerdotal function till he had 


obtained abſolution from his holineſs, Henry, conſi- 


dering theſe humilities as inſults offered to himſelf, de- 
fired the pope to ſend him a legate. He did ſo; but, 
annexed a clauſe to his commiſſion, by which he was 
prohibited from _ againſt the archbiſhop of Can» 
terbury. The king tent back the commiſſion to the 
pope; and, being now exaſperated beyond all patience, 
commenced furious proſecutions againſt Becket. He firſt 
ſued him for ſome lands belonging to his primacy ; and, 


Becket being detained by ſickneſs from coming into 
court, his non-attendance was conſtrued into diſrepect. 
The primate afterwards defended his cauſe in perſon; 
but all his goods and chattels were confiſcated, and the 
biſhop of Wincheſter was obliged to pronounce the 
ſentence, Another ſuit was commenced againſt him 


for three hundred pounds, which he had levied on the 
honours. of Eye and Berkham; and the primate a- 


greed to give ſecurities for the payment of the ſum. 


The next day a third ſuit was commenced againſt him 
for one thouſand marks, which the king had lent him 


on ſome former occaſions: and, immediately upon the 
back of theſe, a ſtill greater demand was made; namely, 
that Becket: ſhould give an account of the money he 


had received and expended during the time he was 
chancellor. The money was computed at no leſs than 


— 
- 


forty thouſand marks; and the primate, unable either 


to give an account or find ſecurities, took the follow- 


ing extraordinary method of evading the king's de- | 


ſigns. He arrayed himſelf in his epiſcopal veſtments; 


and, with the croſs in his hand, went forward to the = 
palace, Having entered the royal apartments, he fat 
JJC down, 
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down, holding up the croſs as his banner and protec. 
tion. The king, who fat in an inner apartment, or- 
dered by proclamation all the prelates and nobility to 
attend him; to whom he loudly complained of Beck- 
et's inſolence. The wholecouncil joined in condemning 
this inſtance of his unaccountable pride; and determi. 
ned to expoſtulate with him about his inconſiſtency con- 
_ cerning the conſtitutions. of Clarendon. - But all their 
meſſages, threats, and arguments, were to no pur- 
© Poſe. Becket put himſelf, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
under the protection of the ſupreme pontiff, and ap- 
pealed to him againſt any penalty which his iniquitous 
judges might think proper to inflict. Then, leaving 
the palace, the aſked the king's immediate permiſſion 
to quit Northampton; but, being refuſed, ſecretly with- 
drew in diſguiſe, and at laſt found means to croſs over 
to the continent. 25 | 
- Becket was received with the greateſt mark of e- 
ſeem, firſt by the king of France (who hated Henry 
on account of his great power), and then by the pope, 
whoſe cauſe he'had ſo ftrenuouſly defended in England. 
Henry at the ſame time ſent ambaſſadors to the pope, 
who were treated with coolneſs and contempt, While 
Becket was honoured with the greateſt marks of diſ- 


\ 


tinction. Theſe favours, heftowed upon an exile and 


a perjured traitor (for ſuch had been Becket's ſen- 
tenee of condemnation in England), irritated the king 
to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to throw off at once 
all dependance upon the pope. He agcordingly iſſued 
out orders to his juſticraries; inhibiting, 2 ſevere 
penalties, all appeals to the pope or the archbiſhop; 
and forbidding any of them to receiye mandates from 


them, or to apply to their authority. He declared it 


treaſonable to bring over from either of them any in- 
terdict upon the kingdom. This he made puniſhable 
in ſecular clergymen by the loſs of their livings and 
by caſtration; in regulars, by the amputation of their 
feet ; and, in laymen, by death. On the other hand, 
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the pope and the archbiſhop did not fail to iſſue forth 


their fulminations in ſuch a manner as to ſhake the 
very foundation -of the * authority, Becket ex, 
communicated by name all the king's chief miniſters. 

who had been concerned in ſequeſtrating the revenues 
of his ſee, and all who obeyed or favoured the conſti- 
tutions of Clarendon. He even threatened to excom- | 
municate the king if he did not ſpeedily repent ; and, 
had not the pope himſelf been threatened every day 


with the machinations of an antipope, whoſe preten- 


ſions he was afraid the king of England might ſupport, 
the ſentence of excommunication would certainly have 
been denounced. 0 

At firſt, Henry paid little regard to theſe fulmina- 
tions; but afterwards, when he found that his autho- 
rity over his ſubjects began to decline on that account, 
and that his rivals on the continent were endeavouring 
to diſturb the tranquillity of his dominions, he began 
ſincerely to defire a reconciliation. This the-pope and 
Becket alſo became deſirous of, becauſe they ſaw that 


their utmoſt endeavours were inſufficient to draw Hen- 
ry's ſubjects into a revolt againſt him. The treaty of 
accommodation, however, was often broken off, through 


the extreme jealouſy of each of the parties ; but at 
length, by the mediation of the pope's legate, all dif- 
ferences were adjuſted, and Becket was reinſtated in 
theſee of Canterbury. 

- On the recovery of his dignity, the primate behaved 


with all his uſual arrogance. Inſtead of retiring 
quietly to his dioceſe when he landed in England, he 


made a progreſs through Kent with all the ſplendour 


and magnificence of a ſovereign pontiff, As he ap- 
proached Southwark, the clergy, the laity, and all 
ranks of people, came forth to meet him, and celebra- 
ted his triumphal entry-with hymns of joy. Being 
thus confident of the ſupport of the people, he reſol- 
ved to make his enemies feel the ſevereſt effects of his 
. Vengeance: He ſuſpended the archbiſhop of. Lork, 


who 
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who had crowned Henry's eldeſt ſon in his abſence. 
He excommunicated the biſhops of London and Saliſ- 
bury, with ſome of the principal nobility and pre- 
lates who had affiſted at the coronation. One man 
he excommunicated for having ſpoken againſt him, and 
another for having cut off the tail of one of his horſes. 
The excommunicated and degraded prelates immedi- 
ately made their complaints to the king; and he 
having dropped ſome paſſionate expreſſions, intima- 
ting a deſire to have Becket's life taken away, the 
ſuppoſed. will of the king was inſtantly accompliſhed; 
nor could Henry's expreſs orders to the contrary 
arrive time enough to hinder the execution of this 
fatal purpoſe. | | 3 
The king was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation 
on hearing of Becket's murder. He knew that this 
rimate's death would accompliſh what his moſt vio- 
ent oppoſition during his life could never have done, 
and therefore he * himſelf up to ſorrow ; for three 
days he even retuſed all nouriſhment ; till at laſt his 
courtiers were obliged to break in upon his ſolitude, 
and induce him to acquieſce in an event which could 
not poſſibly be recalled. The pope was with ſome 
difficulty made ſenſible of the king's' innocence ; but 
refuſed to grant him a pardon, except on condition 
that he ſhould make every future ſubmiſſion and per- 
form every injunction the holy ſee thought proper to 
demand. . When things were thus adjuſted, the aſſaſ- 
ths who had murdered Becket were allowed to retire. 
in ſafety to the enjoyment” of their former dignities; 
and the king, with a view to divert the minds of the 
People to a different object, undertook the Zh 


CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


Tur real motives which induced this monarch to 
think of an expedition againſt Ireland are not well 
known. It was ſuppoſed that he had been * 
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by ſome aſſiſtance which the Iriſh princes: had given 


to the French; but, whatever might be in this, it is 
certain that the deſign was conceived ſoon after he a- 
ſcended the throne ; and his flatterers ſoon furniſhed 


him with ſufficient reaſons for conſidering the Iriſh as 


his ſubjects. It was affirmed that they had origi 

poſſeſſed themſelves of their country by permiſſion of 
Gurguntius a Britiſh king; and that, as deſcendants 
of the Britons, were the natural and rightful ſub- 
jets of the Engliſh monarch. It was alſo ſuggeſted, 
that the renowned king Arthur, Egfred the Northum- 
brian prince, and Edgar one of the Saxon kings of 
England, had all led their armies into Ireland, and there 
made valuable acquiſitions, which their ſucceſſor was 
in honour bound to recover and maintain. All theſe 


to himſelf, ſeemed yet inſufficient. to Henry ; and 


therefore he took the moſt effectual method to enſure 


his reputation, namely, by an application to the pope. 
To him he repreſented, that the inhabitants of Ire- 
land were ſunk into the moſt wretched ſtate of corrup- 


tion, both with regard to morals and religion; that 


Henry, zealous for the honour and enlargement of 


God's kingdom, had conceived the pious defign of 


ing it in this unhappy country; was ready to de- 
vote himſelf and all his powers to this meritorious ſer- 
vice; implored the benłdiction of the pontiff, and 
requeſted his permiſſion and authority to enter Ire- 
land, to reduce the diſobedient and corrupt, to eradi- 
cate all ſin and wickedneſs, to inſtruct the ignorant, 
and ſpread the bleſſed influence of the goſpel in all its 
purity and perfection; promiſing at the ſame time to 
pay a yearly tribute to St. Peter from the land thus 
to ee to his obedience, and to the holy ſee. 
Adrian, the reigni , rejoiced at this _— tion, 
which tended ſo — 2 Nd rioting of his own 


power. A bull was therefore immediately formed, 
vonformable to the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of 3 
WIe 


ſuggeſtions, however, or whatever elſe had occurred 


—— 
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which was ſent to England without delay, N 


with a ting; the token of his inveſtiture as rightful ſo- 
vereign of Ireland. oy e N | 

The ſtate of Ireland was at this time extremely fa. 
vourable for an invaſion. The monarch enjoyed little 
more than a titular dignity, being harraſſed by a fac- 
tion and oppoſed by powerful rivals. A number of 
chieftains, who aſſumed the title and rights of royalty, 


aid a precarious tribute to their ſuperior, and united, 


if they were diſpoſed to unite, with him, rather as his 
allies than his ſubjects. In Ulſter, the family of the 
northern Hi Niel, as it was called, exerciſed an hereditary 
juriſdiction over the counties now called Tirone, Derry, 
and Donnegal. They alſo claimed a right of ſupre- 
macy over the lords of Fermanagh, Antrim, and Ar- 
gial, which included the counties of Armagh, Mon- 
aghan, Lowth, and ſome adjacent diſtricts: while 
Dunleve, prince of Uladh (now Down), diſputed 
the ſuperiority of this family, and affected an inde- 
pendent ſtate. In Munſter reigned the deſcendants 
of Brien, a famous ſovereign of former times, impa- 
tient to recover the honours of their family; but at 
laſt, being confined by powerful rivals to the terri- 


tory of North Munſter, they were obliged to leave 


the family of Mac Arthy ſovereigns of Deſmond, the 
ſouthern divifion. In Connaught, the princes known 
by the name of O' Connor were acknowledged ſove- 
reigns of the eaſtern territory. Tiernan O' Ruarc, 
an active and reſtleſs military chief, had the. ſupre- 
macy in Breffney, containing the modern county of 
Leitrim, and ſome adjacent diſtricts. Meath, or the 


ſouthern Hi Nial, was yet to the family of Clan- 


Colman, Murchard O'Malachlyn, and his ſucceſſors. 


Leinſter, divided into ſeveral principalities, was ſub- 
ject to Dermod, a fierce, haughty, and oppreſlive, ty- 
rant. His father had governed with great cruelty. 
ſeventeen of his vaſſal lords had been either put t6 
death, or had their eyes put out, by his order, in one 
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year ; and Dęrmod fethied to inherit too great & þ 
tion of the {ame temper. His ſtature and 
on 18 9 him admited by the erior orders of 


bjects, and theſe he Was careful to protect x 
d ehdownerits of religious 


houſes recommended him to the clergy; hut his tri- 
butary chieftains felt the weight of is 14 alick tyran · 
ny, and to them his goyernment was extremely odious. 
The chief ' competitors? rank of tmoni#fch o 
Ireland, in the mean tin, : the heirs of the tw 
houſes of O'Connor, atid the 1 FRINial. T. 
logh O'Connor was in poſſehen; But HE was not get 
nerally recogniſed, and Wñd Mie tis tien 
O'Lochlan: notwithſtandany 8 el wed b 
dignity with magnificerice” till a decve 
—— gained m r O N RF O'LockMa'k 
jealouſy ſo much, that he 6bliged 2 ita N 
of the ſtates to allow kim che 100 of 
thern diviſion. In conſequence of this partition, . 
reſdlved to transfer the territory of O Ruare to a —— 
more inclined to the intereſts of the two: we 
An expedition was acedfllhg! ferent} ; O'Ruzfe 
was ſurpriſed, defeated; Ad His dominion. 
Dermod, who had norm or awful paffion for 
Dervorghal, the wife of O'Ruarc, the oppprtit- 
her” off in 
triumph. O Ruare conceived the moſt implactbereſent- 
ment againſt Dermod; and therefore, applying Himſelf 
to Torlogh, promiifed-an inviolable Bs to his 
intereſt; and prevailed on him not only to reinſtatt 
poſſeſſions, but to revenge the inſült offered 
by Deenfiod, and to reftdre* his wife, By means ot 


Mach a powerful ally, O' Ruarc found fre ot 7 


; 3 e ee e 8 55 120 
otlo which h 156, n 10 
O'Lochlan ſucceeded” to the 7 95 Dermod 
was the firſt to acknowled) ke authority of this ne 
ſovereign, by whoſe Re 42 to be able to re- 
Vor. I. No. 7. venge 
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venge  himſelf.gp O'Ruare. He you "AY tower 


e 
Havin EIFS 
Oftmnia, or 
2 Permod as 1 hs n of his 4 47 rival, 


705 king of Later was eized ed with the utmoſt con- 


n; and in deſpair, ſet fire to his on town of 
| „ leſt, the enemy hould have the ſatisfaction of 
ting its, Rodd ftill advanced, attended by O“ Ru- 


* 


: A hel 1 implacabl enemy, and ſoon over. 


province. All the inferior lords at once 
ere — Roderic's authority. Dermod was de- 


fed, a8 y man. utterly an RY of his ſtation ; ano- 
te of his Fam res raiſe e throne; and the un- 


rince, finding it impoſſible to 1 Ol. ſafety 
in Ireland, pk ich fixty of his followers for 
England, and ſoon arrived at the port of Briſtol, with 


a fm, ign zo ſolicit aſſiſtance from King Henry. In 
| Englan Dermod's character wag unknown, and he 
was regatded as an injured pritige driven 33 his 


throne by an iniquitous e The clergy re- 


ceived him as the benefactor of their order, nter - 
tained * the e of AY ſtines great 
hoſpitality, learned t enry was then in 
i ** immediately went thither, and in a very”. 
oe his alfiftance, promiſing to ac- 
kngwledge him e lord, and to hold his 12 
minions, which =, wm us confident of regaining, 
. to Henry and his heirs, "OR * 
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could be more 3 to the ambition of the king of 
England than this ſer vile addreſs, yet the ſituation of his 
own affairs rendered it impoſhble for himat that time to 
reap from it any of the adva with which it flat- 
tered him. He therefore diſmiſſed the Iriſh rince 
with large preſents, and a letter of credence addrefled 
to all his ſubjects; == br, Thy grace and protection 
granted to the king of Leinſter; and declaring, that 
whoſoever within his domimions ſhould be diſpoſed to 
aid the unfortunate prince in the recovery of his king- 
dom might be aſſured of his free licence and royal f- 
your. Dermod returned to England highly pleaſed 
with the reception he had met with; ad eee 


ing the king's letter, none of the Engliſh ſeemed to be 
diſpoſed to try their fortunes in Ireland. A month 
elapſed without any proſpect of ſuccour, ſo that Der 
mod began to deſpair. At laſt, howeyer, he perſuad- 
ed, with great promiſes, Richard earl of ChepſtowFar;- 
as 0 5 formerly called, Strigul, a nobleman of conſi- 
derable influence in Wales, but of broken fortune, to 
e force to be tranſported 
next ſpring into Ireland: Qverjoyed at this firft * 
ſtance of ſygceſs, he advanced into South Wales, where, 

by the influence of the biſhop. of St. David's, he pro- 
cured many other friends. Robert Fit#Stephen, a 
brave and expetienced officer, coygnanted with him to 
engage in his ſervice with all his followers, and Mau- 
tice Fitz-Gerald his aternal brother; while Dermod, 
on his part, promiſed to cede to the two principal lea- 
ders, ro Stephen and Fitz-Gerald, the entire domi- 


aſſiſt him with a confi 


Dn of own of Wexford, with a large adjoinin 
Eto As ſoon as by their mee he ſhouldSe _ 
tated in his rights. The Iriſh prince, havinginow 
accompliſhed his purpoſe, ſet ſail for Ireland in the win- 
terof 1169, and recovered a ſmall her of his domi- 
nions even before the arrival of Mis new allies ; but, be- 


ing attacked with a ſuperior force by his old enemies 
Roderic and O'Ruarc, he . woe 
| BD 


elf obliged to feigg 
ſubmiſſion 
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ſubmiſſion till the Engliſh allies came to his aſſiſtance. 
The expected ſuccours arriyed in the manth of May 


I 1205 in a.cregk called the Bann, near the city of Wex. 
ford. Robert Fitz - Stephen commanded thirty Fnights, 
Ix 


1 en in armour, and three hundred archers, 
ith theſe came Harvey of Mountmorris, nephew to 
earl Richard. He had no military foree along with 
him; but came ſolely with a view of diſeoyering the 
nature, of the country, and reporting it to his uncle. 
urice of Pendergaſt commanded ten knights and 
two hundred archers: and thus the Englifh force 
which was to contend with the whole ſtrength of Ire- 
land amounted to no more than fix hundred men. 
Trifling as this aſſiſtance may ſeem, it nevertheleſs 
changed the face of affairs almaſt inſtantaneouſly. Num- 
bers of Dermod's ſubjects, who hat. abandoned him in 
his diſtreſs, now flocked to his ſtandard; Wexford was 
| immediately attacked, and ſurrendered in a few days; 
Fitz: Stephen and Fitz- Gerald were jointly inveſted 


with the lordſhip of this city and its domain; and Har- 
rey of Mountmorris wag geclared lord of two conſi- 
© dgrable diſtricts on the oo A three or four weeks 
ſpent in feaſting and rejoiting, a new expedition was 
undertaken againſt the prince of Offory (4 diſtrict of 
Leinſter), Mho had fiot only revolted from Dermod, 
put put out the 915} of one of his ſons, and that with 

ſuch ertelty, that the unhappy youth expired under the 
gperatipp. The allied army was now increaſed to 
three thouſand men, who were oppoſed by the prince 
of Offory at the head of five thouſand, firongly en- 
trenched among woods and moraſſes. By the ſupe- 
rior aas of the Engliſh troops, howevbr, the Iriſh 
were decoyed from their adyantageous ſituation, and 
thus Were entirely defeated: The Engliſh were for 
keeping the field till they had totally reduced their 
enemies: but Dermodgaccuſtomed only to ravage and 
plunder, N of with deſtroying the coun- 
try; and a ſudden revele of fortune ſeemed ready to 


take 
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take place. The prince of Oſſory, though defeated, 
edi in arms, and only waited for an apportu- 
nity of again oppoſing the enemy in the feld. Mau- 
rice Os dy; alſa joined him with his whole troop, 
being provoked N who had, refuſed him 
leave to return to This defection, however, 
was in part ſupplied by the arrival of Fitz - Gerald with 
ten knights, 1 horſemen, and one hundred afchers. 
Pendergaſt. in a ſhort 1 of. his new alliance, 
and retired into Wales; ſo that the prince was obliged 
to make his ſubmiſſion to Dermod, which the latter 
with ſome reluctance accepted. 
In the mean time, Roderie, 12 b Creled all his 
other affairs, advanced; againſt the alligs. with a power- 
ful army. Dermod was throw into aa pj but, 
| Wy by Fitz-Stephen, he encamped in, a very 
ſtrong ſituation, where he was ſoon beſieged | Roderic. | 
The latter, however, dreading the xalour pus (Ab 
liih, condeſeended . to treat firſt with them, 
with Dermod, i in orden to detach. them from the inte- 


reſts. of each other: 88 this proceeded evidently 


from fear, his offers rejected by both p particsg 
upon which he 2 to p&pare for battle; but, at 
very time when the GEASEDU ſhould have commen- 
ced, her through the ſuggeſſions o * clergy, or of 
his on fears, Roderic entered i intg, negociation ; 
which at laſt terminated. in a The terms were, 
that Dermod ſhould acknowledge e the ſupremacy of 
Roderic, and pay hf ſuch Plan as the monarchs of 
Ireland had uſually received from inferior princes; 
and, as a ſecurity 17 his faithful performance of this 
article, he delrerel up his favourite ſon as am hoſtage 
to Roderic: but, in —.— to eſtabliſh this accommoda- 
tion on the firmeſt baſis, the latter obliged. hinmmſelf to 
ive his daughter in marriage to the young prince as 
u as Leinſter ſhould be reduced, and the A 
the Handi effectually reſtored. By a ſecret 
enen the Britiſh forces meals 
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mean time not to bring over any further reinforce- 
ments from England.  _ 2 
Thus ended the firft Britiſh expedition into Ireland; 
the conſequences of which were ſo little dreaded at that 
time by the natives, that their hiſtorians, though they 
dwell upon the principal wars and conteſts in other 
arts of the iſland, f of the ſettlement of the 
elſhmen in Leinſter with a careleſs indiFerence. But, 
though the ſettlement of this colony ſeemed very little 
alarming to the generality, it could not eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of diſcerning perſons, that a man of od's 
character would not "long keep his treaties; and that 
on the firſt emergen 
former allies, ho thus would eftabliſh themſeves more 


and more, till at laſt they would reduce the coun 


entirely under their ſubjection. Theſe reflections, if 


any ſuch were then made, were in a ſhort time verified, 
Dermod was ſcarce ſettled in his own dominions, when 
he began to aſpire at the ſovereignty, and form 
ſchemes for dethroning Rogggic. He applied to Fitz- 
Stephen and Fitz-Gerald; Þy Whom he was again di- 
reed to Fehr Ri earl of Chepſtow, more 
commonly known by the name of Strongbow, on ac- 
count of his fgats of archery. Richard was very much 
inalined to accept of his invitation; but thought it in- 
cumbent upon him firſt to obtain the conſent of king 
Henry. The king, however, did not incline that his 


ſubjects ſhould make conqueſts for themſelves in any 


other 'country, and therefore diſmiſſed Richard with an 
equivocal anſwer; but the latter, being willing to un- 
derſtand his ſovereign's words in the moſt favourable 
ſenſe, immediately 2 about the neceſſary preparations 
for his expedition. In May 1171, Raymond le Groſs, 
Richard's domeſtic friend, and the near relation of 
Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald, landed at a place called 
D if, near Waterford, with ten knights and ſe- 
venty archers; and along with them came Harvey of 


Mountmorris, 


after the ſettlement of his own province, and in the 


cy he would have recourſe to his 
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Mountmorris, attended by a ſmall train. The Engliſh * 
immediately entrenched themſelves, and erected a tem- 
porary fort for themſelves ; which proved a very ne- 


ceſſary precaution; for the natives, juſtly attributing 


this new debarkation to the practices of Dermod, in- 
ſtantly formed a tumultuous army, and marched to ex- 
the invaders. The Engliſh prepared to meet them; 
t, when they perceived the great ſuperiority. of the 
enemy, they thought proper to retire. to their fort. 
Here, however, they muſt have been totally cut off, 
had they not luckily collected a numerous herd of cat- 
tle from the neighbouring country for their ſubſiſtence. 
Theſe they drove with fury among the Iriſh, who were 
thus put into the — confuſign. The invaders 
ſeized the favourable moment; and, falling upon their 
diſordered enemies, put them to flight, and drove 
great numbers of them into the ſea, where they periſh- 
ed. Seventy priſoners were taken, all of them princi- 
eitizens of Waterford ; who, though they offered 
ſums for their ranſom, and even that the city 
ſhould be delivered up ; Engliſh, were all barba- 
rouſly put to death. is qucceſs and cruelty ſo in- 
timidated the Iriſh, that they ſuffered. theſe mercileſs 
invaders to maintain their ſtation unmoleſted, and wait 
for the arrival of their aſſociates. , . 
Dermod and the Engiſh allies committed every 
where the greateſt devaſtations, and threatened to ſub- 
due the whole iſland. This indeed they would proba- 
bly have accompliſhed, had not the extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs of Strongbow alarmed king Henry; who, fearing 
that he might render himſelf totally independent on 
the crown of Britain, iſſued his royal edict, ſtrictly for- 
bidding any Engliſh veſſel from paſſing into Ireland 
with men, arms, or proviſions; and commanding all 
his ſubjects at that time reſident in Ireland, of w 
every rank or degree, to return to their country before 
the enſuing feaſt of Eſther, on pain of forfeiting their 
| 29 lands, 
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lands, and being declared traitors. The true reaſon 1 
of this was, the king of England, having ſettled his a 
aſfalrs as well as he could, now determined to con- f 
quer Ireland for himſelf. A ſummons particular was t 
_ therefore diſpatched to ear] Richard, expreſſing the I 
reſentment at his preſumption and diſobedience, ( 
and requiring his immediate preſence in England. The c 
earl found himſolf under a neceſſity of obeying ; and, 
Raving made the beſt N the time would per- 
mit for the ſecurity of his Triſh poſſeſſions embarked 

for England, and met the king at Neunham near Glo. 
ceſter. Henry at firſt affected N diſpleaſure; but 
ſoon allowed Rimſelf to be pacified by a ſurrender ef 
the city of Dublin, and a large territory adjacent, to- 
gether with all the maritime towns and forts acquired 
by Strongbow : while on his part he/vonſented that the 
cart ſhould have alt his other poſſeſſions printed in 
perpetuity, to be held of the king und his heirs. The 
other adventurers made their peace in à ſimilar man- 
ner; while the Iriſn chiefains, inſtead of uniting in 
the defence of their ct, only thought how to 
make the moſt of the afhrosching mvaſion, or at leaſt 
ho to avert the threatened evils from their own par- 
ticular diſtricts. They faw the power of their own 
ſovereign on the point of total diſſolution; and they 
ſaw it with indifference, if not with an envious and 
malignant ſatisfaction. Some were even ready to pre- 
vent their invader, and to ſubmit before he appeared 
on the coaſt. 2 251119 mog9e 4 
_ Henry, having completed the preparations neceſſary 
for' —— embarked xt Mitford with ſeveral 
of his barons,” four hundred knights, anch about four 
thouſand ſoldiers, on- board a fleet of two hundred and 
forty ſail. He landed at Waterford on the feaſt of 
St. Luke in October 1172; with a' profeſſed deſign 
not to conquer, but to take poſſeſſion of à kingdom 
already his own, as: being granted him by the pope. 
Moſt of the Iriſh indeed ſeemed to be of the fame opi- 


mon 
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nion, and therefore ſubmitted without the leaſt reſiſt- 


ance. Strongbow ſet them an example; by making a 
formal ſurrender of Waterford, and doing homage to 


the king for the territory of Leinſter. The prince of 


Deſmond was the firſt Iriſh chieftain who ſubmitted. 


On the very day after the king's arrival, he attended his 
court, reſigned the city of Corke, did him homage, 
and ſtipulated to Pay a tribute for the reſt of his terri- 
tory. An Engliſh governor and garriſon were imme- 
diately appointed to take poſſeſſion of his capital; and 
the king diſplayed his power and magnificence by 
marching to Liſmore, where he choſe a fituation and 
gave the neceſſary orders for building a fort. The 


5 of, Thomond next ſubmitted and did homage. 


e was followed by the princes of Offory, Decies, and 
all the inferior chiefs of Munſter. , _ 
The king, after having provided for the ſecurity of 
all his newly-acquired territories, and put garriſons in 
the cities of Limeric, Corke, Waterford, and Wex- 


ford, proceeded to take poſſeſſion of Dublin, which 
had been ſurrendered by Strongbow. The neighbour- 
ing lords took the opportunity of ſubmitting as he ad- 


vanced. O'Carrol of Argial, a chieftain of great con- 
ſequence, repaired to his camp, and engaged to become 


his tributary ; and even O'Ruarc, whom Roderic had 


made lord of a conſiderable part of Meath, voluntarily 
ſubmitted to the new ſovereign. _ | | 

| Roderic, though ſurpriſed at the defection of fo 
many of his allies, {till determined to maintain his own 
dignity, and at leaſt preſerve. his province of Con- 


naught, ſeeing he could no longer call himſelf monarch 


of the whole iſland. With this defign he entrenched 
himſelf on the banks of the Shannon; and now, when 
diſencumbered from a crowd of faithleſs and diſcon- 
tented followers, he appears to have acted with a ſpi- 
rit and dignity becoming his ſtation, Hugh de Lacy 
and William Fitz-Andelm were commiſſioned by the 
king to reduce him: but Roderic was too ſtrong to 
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be attacked with any probability of ſucceſs by a ds. 
tachment from the Engliſh army; and he at leaſt af. 
fected to believe, that his ſituation was not yet fo to- 
tally deſperate as to reduce him to the ale of re- 
ſigning his dignity and authority, while his own terri. 
tory remained 'inviolate, and the brave and powerful 
chiefs of Ulſter till kept retired in their own diftrids 
without any thoughts of ſubmiſſion; Henry in the 
mean time attempted to attach the Iriſh lords to his in- 
tereſt by elegant and magnificent entertainments, ſuch 
_ , as to them appeared quite aſtoniſhing. Some hiſtorians 
pretend that he eftabliſhed the Engliſh laws in all thoſe 
parts which had ſubmitted to his juriſdiction; but this 
muſt appear extremely ipeobabls, when we conſider 
how tenacious a rude and barbarous people are of their 
ancient laws and cuſtoms. The Iriſh lords had been 
accuſtomed to do homage to a ſuperior ; and they had 
made no ſubmiſſion to Henry which they had not for- 
merly done to Roderic, and probably thought their 
ſubmiſſion to the king of England more honourable 
than that to their Iriſh Monarchs; and it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that a wiſe and politic monarch, ſuch as 
Fleury undoubtedly was, ſhould form at once ſuch an 
extravagant ſcheme as altering the laws of a great num- 
ber of communities, none of which he had ſubdued by 
force of arms. By this tranſaction both with the na- 
tives and adventurers, however, Henry had attained 
the abſolute dominion of ſeyeral maritime cities and 
their dependencies ; ſo that he had both a conſiderable 
number of real ſubjects, and a large extent of territo- 
ry, in the iſland. To theſe ſubſects indeed Henry 
ted the Engliſh laws; and gave the city of Dublin 
Fe chavthr to the inhabitants of Briſtol, to be held of 
him and his heirs, with the ſame liberties and free cuſ- 
_ toms which they enjoyed at Briſtol, and throughout 
all his land. And, by another charter, executed ſoon 
after, he confirmed to his burgeſſes of Dublin all man- 
ner of rights and immunities' throughout his you 
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land of England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, 
wherever they and their effects ſha} be, to be fully and 
honourably enjoyed by them as his free and faithful 
ſubjects. And, as it was not eaſy to induce his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects immediately to ſettle in theſe maritime 
towns, he permitted the Oftmen to take poſſeſſion of 
Waterford; and to them he granted à particular right 
of denization, whereby they were inveſted with the 
rights and privileges of free ſubjects, and for the fu- 
ture to be governed by the laws of his realm. For the 
better execution of thefe new laws, the king alſo made 
a diviſion of the diftri&s naw ſubje& to him into ſhires 
or counties; which was afterwards improved and en- 
larged, as the extenſion of the Englith ſettlements and 
the circumſtances of the country required. Sheriffs 
vere appointed both for the counties and cities, with 
itinerant judges, and other minifters of juſtice, and 
officers ws, and every appendage of liſh go- 
vernment and law, To complete the . a 
chief governor. or repreſentative of the king was ap- 
pointed. His buſineſs was to exerciſe the royal au- 
thority, or ſuch parts of it as might be committed to 
him, in the king's abſence; and, as the preſent ſtate 
of Ireland, and the apprehenſions of war or inſurrec- 
tions, made it neceflary to guard againſt ſudden 
accidents, it was provided, T hat, incaſe of the death 
of any chief governor, the chancellor, treaſurer, chief- 
juſtice, and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, and 
king's ſerjeant at law, ſhould be empowered, with 
conſent of the nobles of the land, to ele& a ſucceſſor, 
who was to exerciſe the full power and authority of 
wa office, until the royal pleaſure ſhould be further 

own. | 

But, while Henry was thus regulating the govern- 
ment of his new dominions, he received the unwelcome 
news, that two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, de- 
legated by the pope, had arrived in Normandy the 
year before, to make inquiſition into the death of 1 
D 62 et; 
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ket; that, having waited the king's arrival until their 
patience was exhauſted, they now ſummonded him to 
appear without delay, as he would avert the dreadful 
ſentence of excommunication, and preſerve his domi- 
nions from a general interdict. Such denunciations 
were of too great conſequence to admit of his longer 
ſtay in Ireland; he therefore ordered his forces and 
the officers of his houſehold to embark without delay, 
reſerving three ſhips for the conveyance of himſelf and 
his immediate attendants. Having therefore but a 
"ſhort time to ſecure his Iriſh intereſts, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the original Engliſh adventurers, and by 
grants and promiſes laboured to detach them from 
Strongbow, and to bind them firmly to himſelf. To 
make amends for what he had taken from Fitz-Stephen, 
he granted him a conſiderable diſtrict in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, to be held by knights ſervice; 
at the ſame time entruſting the maritime towns to his 
on immediate dependants. Waterford was commit- 
ted to, Humphrey de Bohun, Robert Fitz- Bernard, 
and Hugh de Gundville, with a train of twenty knights, 
In Wexford were ſtationed William Fitz-Andelm, 
© Philip of Haſtings, and Philip de Braoſa, with a like 
number of attendants. Hugh de Lacy had a grant 
of all the territory of Meath, where there was no 
fortified place, and where of conſequence no particular 
- reſervation was neceſſary, to be held of the king and 
his heirs, by the ſervice of fifty knights, in as full a 
manner as it had been enjoyed by any of the Iriſh 
- Princes. © He alſo conſtituted him lord governor of 
Dublin, with a guard of twenty knights. Robert Fitz- 
Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald were appointed his 
coadjutors, with an equal train; and theſe, with others 
of the firſt adventurers, were thus obliged, under 
the pretence of an honourable employment, to reſide 
at Dublin, ſubject to the immediate inſpection of de 
Lacy, in whom Henry ſeems to have placed his chief 
confidence, Lands were afigned in the neighbour 


by force of arms. 
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hood of each city for the maintenance of the Knights 


and ſoldiers. Orders were given to build a caſtle in 


Dublin and fortreſſes in other convenient places; and 


to John de Courcey, a baron diſtinguiſhed by his en- 


terpriſing genius and abilities for war, was granted the 


whole province of Ulſter, provided he could reduce it 


Henry was no ſooner gone, than his barons began 
to contrive how they might beſt ſtrengthen their own 
intereſts, and the Iriſh how they might beſt ſhake off 


the yoke to which they had ſo readily ſubmitted. De 
Lacy parcelled out the lands of Meath to his friends 
and adherents, and began to ere& forts to keep the 
old inhabitants in awe. This gave offence to O'Ruarc, 


wo ſtill enjoyed the eaſtern part of this territory as a 
tributary prince. He repaired to Dublin, in order to 
obtain redreſs from Lacy for ſome injuries real or pre- 


tended; but, as the parties could not come to an agree- 


ment, another conference was appointed on a hill cal- 


led Taragb. Both parties came with a conſiderable 
train of armed followers; and the event was a ſcuffle, 
in which O'Ruarc and ſeveral of his followers were 
killed, and which ſerved to render the Engliſh not a 
little odious to the natives. The ſpirit of diſaffection 
had ſoon after an opportunity of ſnewing itſelf on the 


rebellion of king Henry's ſons, of Which an account 


vill be given in its proper place. The king had been 
obliged to weaken his 15 

ing ſeveral of his garriſons. The ſoldiers who re- 
mained were alſo diſcontented with their gegeral, 


orces in Ireland, by withdraw- 


Harvey of Mountmorris, on account of his ſeverity in 
diſcipline, and reſtraining them from plunder, to which 


they imagined themſelves intitled on account of the 
"deficiencies of their pay. Raymond le Gros, the ſe- 
cond in command, was much more beloved by the 
ſoldiery: and to ſuch a height had the jealouſies be- 
"tween the commanders arten, that all effectual op- 
poſition to the Iriſh chieftains was prevented; _ 
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the event might have been fatal to the Engliſh inte. 
reſt, had not Henry found out a remedy. He ſum. 
moned earl Richard to attend him at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, and communicated his intentions of commit- 
ting the affairs of Ireland to his ſole direction. The 
earl expreſſed the utmoſt readineſs to ſerve his maſter; 
but obſerved that he had already tenced the envy 
and malignity of his ſecret enemies ; that, if he ſhould 
appear in ſuch a diſtinguiſhed character as that of the 
king's deputy in Ireland, their inſidious practices 
would be renewed, and his conduct miſrepreſented. 
He therefore requeſted that a colleague might be ap- 
pointed in the commiſſion ; and recommended Ray. 
 mond-as a perſon of approved loyalty and abilities, as 
well as highly acceptable to the ſoldiery. The king 
replied, with an affected air of regard and confidence, 
that he had his free conſent to employ Raymond in 
any ſervice he ſhould deem neceſſary, not as a colleague, 
but as an aſſiſtant; but that he relied entirely on the 
earl himſelf, and implicitly truſted every thing to his 
direction. To reward his ſervices, he granted him the 
town of Wexford, together with a fort erected at Wick- 
low; and then diſmiſſed him with the moſt gracious 
expreſſions of favour. 

The earl landed at Dublin, where he was received. 
with all the reſpe& due to the royal commiſſion. He 
ſignified the king's pleaſure, that Robert Fitz-Bernard, 
with the garriſon of Waterford, ſhould inftantly em- 
bark and repair to Normandy ; that Robert Fitz- 
Stephen and Maurice Pendergaſt ſhould attend the 
ſervice of their ſovereign in England; and, agreeably 
to the king's inſtructions, took on him the cuſtody of 
the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford. Hugh 
de Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, were, with the other 
lords, commanded to repair to England for the ſervice 
of the king; by which the earl's forces were conſider- 
rably weakened, and he ſoon found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of appointing Raymond to the chief command. 


The 
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The new general proved ſucceſsful in ſome enterpriſes |; 
againſt the rebellious Iriſh; but, having prefumed 


upon his merits to demand in marriage Baſilia the earl's 
fler, Richard refuſed his conſent, and Raymond re- 
tired into Wales. 
Thus the ſupreme command again devolved upon 
Harvey of Mountmorris; who, being ſenſible that his 


character had ſuffered much from a compariſon with 


that of Raymond, determined to emulate his ſucceſſes 
by ſome bold attempt againſt the rebels. A detach- 
ment of four hundred of his men, however, had the 
misfortune to be ſurpriſed and cut off by the enemy; 
and this ſucceſs ſerved as a ſignal for a general revolt. 


Several of the Leinſter chieftains, who had lately made 


their ſubmiſſions, and bound thomſelves to the ſervice 
of king Henry, now openly diſclaimed all ements. 
Even Donald Kevanagh, ſon to the late king Dermod, 
who had hitherto adhered to the Engliſh in their great- 
eſt difficulties, now declared againſt them, and claimed 
a right to the kingdom of Leinſter ; while Roderic, on 
his part, was active in uniting the princes of Ulfter, 
the native lords of Meath, and 2 chiefs, againſt 
their common enemy. This produced the immediate 
recal of Raymond; and, Richard no longer refuſed 
his conſent to the marriage with his ſiſter, which was 
ſolemnized immediately on Raymond's arrival. The 
very next morning, the bridegroom was obliged to 
take the field 7 * had ks whe 
try devaſtations in Meath, By the vigorous con- 

uct of the Engliſh commander, however, he was not 
only prevented from doing farther miſchief, but at laſt 
convinced of the folly of reſiſtance: and therefore de- 
termined to make a final ſubmiſſion. Yet, conſcious 
of his dignity, he diſdained to ſubmit to a ſubje& ; and 
therefore, inſtead of treating with earl Richard, he ſent 
deputies directly to the king. The deputies were, 
Catholicus archbiſhop of Tuam, the abbot of St. 3 


TIC7Y 


a manner as he had fende 


any power or authority. The Iriſh Who had fled 
from theſe diſtricts were to return, and either pay 
their tribute, or perform the ſervices required by their 
tenures, at the option of their immediate lords; and, 
if refractory, Roderic, at the requiſition of their lords, 
was to compel them to return. He was to take hoſ- 
tages from his vaſſals, ſuch as he and his liege - lord 
ſhould think proper; and on his part to deliver either 
theſe or others to the king, according to the royal 
. 9 _ His vaſſals were to furnith hawks and 
_ hounds annually to the Engliſh monarch ; and were 
not to detain any tenant of his immediate demeſnes in 
Ireland, contrary, to his royal pleaſure and command. 
This treaty was ſolemnly: ratified in a grand. coun- 
eil of prelates and temporal barons, among whom we 
find the archbiſhop of Dublin one of the ſubſcribing 


I _ . witneſſes. 
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witneſſes. As u ez of Leinſter, he was now 


become an Engliſh ſubject, and was probably ſum- 
moned on this occaſion as one obliged to attend, and 
who had a right to aſſiſt in the king's great 
council. It was alſo obſervable, that Henry now 
treated with Roderic not merely as provincial prince, 
but as mondrch of Ireland. This is evidently im- 
plied and ſuppoſed in the articles; although his mo- 
narchial powers and privileges were little more than 
nominal, frequently diſregarded and oppoſed by the 
Iriſh toparchs. Even by their ſubmiſſions to Henry, 
many of them in effect diſavowed and renounced the 
ſovereignty of Roderic; but now his ſupremacy ſeems 
to be induſtriouſſy OR that the preſent fub- 
miſſion might appear virtually the ſubmiſſion of all 
the ſubordinate princes, and thus the king of England 
be inveſted with the ſovereignty of the whole iſland. 
The marks of ſovereignty, however, were no more 
than homage and tribute: in every other particular, the 
regal rights of Roderic were left inviolate. The Engliſh 
laws were only to be enforced in the Engliſh pale: and, 
even there, the Iriſh tenant might live in peace, as the 
ſubject of the Iriſh monarch; bound only to pay his 
quota of tribute, and not to take arms againſt the king 
of England. | 
But, though the whole iſland of Ireland thus be- 
camie ſubje& to the king of England, it was far from 
being ſettled in tranquillity, or indeed from having 
the ſituation of its inhabitants mended almoſt in any 
degree. One great occaſion of diſturbance was, that 
the Engliſh laws were confined only to thoſe parts 
which had been ſubdued by force of arms ; while the 
chieftains that had only ſubmitted to pay tribute were 
allowed to retain the ancient Iriſh laws within the 
limits of their own juriſdictions. By theſe old Iriſh 
laws, many crimes accounted capital with us, ſuch as 
robbery, murder, &c. might be compenſated by a ſum 
of money, Hence it happened, very unequal 
Vol. I. No. 7. D d puniſn- 
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niſhments were inflicted for the ſame offence. If 


one Engliſhman killed another, he was puniſhed with 
death; but, if he killed an Iriſhman, he was puniſhed 
only by a fine. If an Iriſhman, on the other hand, 
killed an Engliſhman, he was certainly puniſhed with 
death: and as, in times of violence and outrage, the 
crime of murder was very frequent, the circumſtance 
juſt mentioned tended to produce an implacable hatred 
between the original inhabitants and the Engliſh. As 
the Iriſh laws were thus more favourable to the bar- 
barity natural to the tempers of ſome individuals, many 
of the Engliſh were alſo tempted to lay aſide the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of their countrymen altogether, and 
to aſſociate themſelves with the Iriſh, that, by becoming 
ſubject to their laws, they might have thus an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their brutal inclinations with leſs 
controul than formerly; and in proceſs of time, theſe 
degenerate Engliſh, as they were called, proved more 
bitter enemies to their countrymen than even the Iriſh 
themſelves, Another cauſe of the diftrefles of Ireland 
was the great power of the Engliſh barons, amon 
whom Henry had divided the greateſt part of his Iriſh 
dominions. The extent of their authority only in- 
flamed them with a defire for more; and, inſtead of 
contributing their endeavours to increaſe the power of 
their ſovereign, or to civilize the barbarous people over 
whom they were placed, they did every -thing in their 
wer to counteract and deſtroy each other, Henry 
Rimſelf indeed, ſeems to have been infected with a 
very fatal jealouſy in this reſpect; for, though the a- 
bilities and fidelity oſ Raymond had abundantly mani- 
feſted themſelves, the king never could allow himſelf to 
continue him in the government of the ifland : and 
the conſequence of degrading him never failed to be a 
ſcene of upraar and confuſion. To theſe two reaſons 
we muſt likewiſe add another; namely, that, in thoſe 
parts of the kingdom where the Iriſh chieftains enjoyed 
the ſovereignty, they were at full liberty to make war 
upon 
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expedition againſt the natives, in order to enrich him- 
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upon each other as formerly, without the leaſt re- 
ſtraint. This likewiſe induced many the Engliſh 


to degenerate, that they might have an opportu- 


nity of WP the plunder got by theſe petty wars; 
ſo that, on the whole, the iſland was a perpe 
ſcene of horror, almoſt unequalled in the hiſtory of 
any country. —_— 
After the death of earl Richard, Raymond was im- 
mediately elected to ſucceed him; but was ſuperceded 
by the king, who appointed William Fitz-Andelm, a 
nobleman allied to — to ſucceed in his place. 
The new governor had neither inclination nor abilities 


to perform the taſk aſſigned to him. He was of a ra- 


pacious temper, ſenſual and corrupt in his manners; 
and therefore only ſtudied to enrich himſelf, The na- 


tive Iriſh, provoked by ſome depredations of the Eng- 
liſh, commenced hoſtilities; hut Fitz-Andelm, inſtead 
of repreſſing theſe with vigour in the beginning, treated 
the chieftains with affected courteſy aud flattery. This 
they had ſufficient diſcernment to ſee, and to deſpiſe ; 
while the original adventurers had the burden of the 
whole defence of the Engliſh pale, as the Engliſh ter- 
tories were called, thrown upon them, at the fame 


time that the bad conduct of the governor was the 


cauſe of perpetual diſorders. The conſequence of this 


was, that the lords avowed their hatred of Fitz-An- 


delm ; the ſoldiers were mutinous, ill-appointed, and 
unpaid; and the Iriſh came in crowds to the governor 
with perpetual complaints againſt the old adventurers, 
which were always decided againſt the latter; and this 
deciſion increaſed their confidence, without leſſening 
their diſaffection, | | 
In this unfavourable ſtate pf affairs, John de Cour- 
cey, a bold adventurer, who had as yet reaped none 
of the benefits he expected, reſolved to undertake an 


ſelf with their ſpoils. The Iriſh at that time were 
| D d 2 | giving 
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giving no offence; and therefore pleaded the treaty 
ately concluded with king Henry ; but treaties were 
of little avail, when put in competition with the ne- 
ceſſities of an indigent and rapacious adventurer. The 
conſequence was, that the flame of war was kindled 
through the whole iſland. The chieftains took ad- 
vantage of the war with the Engliſh, to commence 
hoſtilities againſt each other. Deſmond and Tho- 
mond, .in the ſouthern province, were diſtracted by 
the jealouſies of contending chiefs, and the whole land 
was waſted by unnatural and bloody quarrels. Trea- 
chery and murder were revenged by practices of the 
fame kind, in ſuch a manner as to perpetuate a ſuc- 
ceſſion of outrages the moſt horrid, and the moſt diſ- 
raceful to humanity. The northern province was a 
cene of the like enormities : though the new Engliſh 
ſettlers, who were confidered as a common enemy, 
* 2 to have united the natives among themſelves. 
All were equally ſtrangers to the virtues of humanity; 
nor was religion, in the form it then aſſumed, capable 
of reſtraining theſe violences in the leaſt. | 
Ireland was thus in a ſhort time reduced to ſuch a 
Rate, that Henry perceived the neceſſity of recalling 
Fitz-Andelm, and appointing another governor. He 
was accordingly recalled; and Hugh de Lacy ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. He left his government with- 
out being regretted, and is ſaid by the hiſtorians of 
thoſe times to have done only one good action during 
the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. This action 
was nothing more important than the removing of a 
relic, called the faff of Jeſus, from the cathedral of 
Armagh to that of Dublin; probably that it might 
be in greater ſafety, as the war raged violently in 
_ Ulſter. De Lacy, however, was a man of quite a 
different diſpoſition, and every way qualified for the 
difficult government with which he was inveſted : but 
at the ſame time, the king, by inveſting his ſon _ 
i r WI 
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with the lordſhip of Ireland, gave occafion to greater 
diſturbances than even thoſe which had already hap- 
pened. The nature of this lordſhip hath been much 
diſputed; but the moſt probable opinion is, that the 
king's ſon was now to be inveſted with all the rights 
and powers which had formerly belonged to Roderic, 
who was allowed the title of king of Ireland. It doth 
not appear, indeed, that Henry had any right to de- 
prive Roderic of theſe powers, and till leſs had he to 
diſpoſe of any of the territories of thoſe chieftains who 
had agreed to become his tributaries ; which never- 
theleſs he certainly did, and which failed not to be pro- 
ductive of an immediate war with theſe chiefs. 

The new governor entered on his office with all that 
ſpirit and vigour which was neceſſary; but, being miſ- 
reprefented to the king by ſome factious barons, he 
was in a ſhort time recalled, and two others, totally 
unfit for the government, appointed in his room. This 
error was ſoon corrected, and Lacy was replaced in 
three months. The ſame jealouſy which produced his 
firſt degradation ſoon produced a ſecond ; and Philip 
de Braoſa, or Philip of Worceſter as he is called, a 
man of a moſt avaritious diſpoſition, was appointed to 
ſucceed him. This governor behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his ſuperſtitious ſubjects expected every mo- 
ment that the vengeance of heaven would fall upon 
him, and deliver them from his tyranny. His power, 
however, was of ſhort duration; for now prince John 
prepared to exerciſe the authority with which his father 
had inveſted him in Ireland. He was attended by a 
conſiderable military force: his train was formed of a 
company of gallant Normans in the-pride of youth ; 
but luxurious, inſolent, and followed by a number of 
Engliſhmen, ftrangers to the country they were to viſit, 


— in their fortunes, accuſtomed to 5 of pro- 

fligacy, and filled with great expectations of advantage 

from their preſent ſervice. The whole aſſembly em- 

barked in a fleet of ſixty ſhips; and arrived at Water- 
5 


ford 
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ford after a proſperous voyage, filling the whole coun. 
try with the greateſt ſurpriſe and expectation, 

The young prince had not yet arrived at the years 
of diſcretion ; nor indeed, from his ſubſequent con- 
duct, doth it appear that his diſpoſition was ſuch as 
qualified him in the leaſt for the high dignity to which 
he was raiſed. The hardy Welſhmen who firſt emi. 

ated into Ireland immediaetly waited upon him to 
do him homage ; but they were diſagreeable to the gay 
courtiers, and to. the prince himſelf, who minded no- 
thing but his pleaſures. The Iriſh lords were at firſt 
terrified by the magnificent repreſentation of the force 
of the Engliſh army; and, being reconciled to ſubmiſ- 
ſion by the dignity of the prince's ſtation, haſtened in 
crouds to Waterford to do him homage. They exhi- 
bited a ſpectacle to the Norman courtiers which the 
latter did not fail to treat with contempt and ridicule, 
The Iriſh lords, with uncouth attire, thick buſhy 
beards, and hair ſtanding on end, advanced with very 
little ceremony ; and, according to their own notions 
of reſpect, offered to kiſs the young prince. His at- 
tendants ſtepped in, and prevented. this horrid viola- 
tion of decorum by thruſting away the Iriſhmen. The 
whole aſſembly burſt into peals of laughter, pulled 
- their beards, and committed ſeyeral other indignities 
on the perſons of their gueſts ; which were immedi- 
. ately and ſeverely reſented. The chieftains left the 
court, boiling with indignation ; and, meeting others 
of their countrymen haſtening to do homage to the 
prince, they informed them of the reception they them- 
ſelves had met with. A league was inſtantly formed 
to extirpate the Engliſh, and the whole nation flew to 
arms; while John and his courtiers, inftead of op- 
poſing the enemy, employed themſelves in harrafling 
and oppreſſing thoſe who were under their immediate 
Warns The country was therefore over-run by the 
| barbarians, agriculture entirely neglected, and a dread- 
ful famine threatened to follow the calamities of = 

is 
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This terrible devaſtation had continued for eight 
months before the king was fully acquainted with it. 
He then determined to recal his ſon; but was at a loſs 
whom he ſhould name for his ſucceſſor. Lacy had 
been murdered by an Iriſh peaſant ; and the king was 
at laſt obliged to have recourſe to John de Courcey, 
whoſe boiſterous valour ſeemed now to be abſolutely 
neceſſary to prevent the Engliſh from being totally ex- 
terminated. The new governor was obliged at firſt 
to a& on the defenfive; but, as his enemies ſoon for- 
got their league, and began their uſual hoſtilities a- 
gainſt each other, he was at laſt enabled to maintain 
the authority of the Engliſh government, and to ſup- 
port their acquiſitions in Ireland, though not to extend 
them. | 

Henry was ſo well pleaſed with the conqueſt of Ire- 
land, that he placed the title of lord of Ireland, in hig 
royal ſtile, before his hereditary eſtates of Normandy 
and Aquitain. And yet Ireland, ſays judge Cox, was, 
at this time; ſo. inconfiderable, or fo little improved, 
that there were not five caſtles of Iriſh building in the 
whole kingdom ; Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, were 
built by the Eaſterlings; and all the reſt have been 
built fince the reduction of Ireland. As to the caſtles 
built by the Iriſh, they were no other than turf or 
wattles plaiſtered over. The firft pile of lime and 
ſtone, built in Ireland, was the caſtle of Tuam, built 
A. D. 1161, by Roderic O'Connor, the monarch ; 
and for the rarity of it, called Caſtrum Mirificum. - 


Tux king was ſcarcely freed from the war with Ire- 
land, and the dangerous controverſy which he had en- 
ged in with the church of Rome, when he found 
imſelf involved in the moſt unnatural conteſts with 
his children, to whom he had always behaved in the 
maſt tender and affectionate manner, He had ordered 
Henry his eldeſt ſon to be anointed king ; and r. 
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| deffined him for his ſucceſſor in the kingdom of Eng- 
land, the duchy of Normandy, and the counties of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; territories which lay 
contiguous, and which might thus eaſily lend their 
aſſiſtance to one another. Richard his ſecond fon 
was inveſted in the duchy of Guienne and county of 
Poictou: Geoffrey his third ſon inherited, in right 
of his wife, the duchy of Brittany : and the new con- 
queſt of Ireland was deſtined for the appendage of 
John his fourth ſon, for whom he had negociated a 
marriage with Adelais the only daughter of Humbert 
count of Savoy and Maurienne ; and with whom he 
was to receive as a dowry very conſiderable demeſnes 
in Piedmont, Savoy, Breſſe, and Dauphiny. This 
greatneſs of Henry's family alarmed the king of France; 
and he therefore excited young prince Henry to demand 
of his father either the immediate reſignation of the 
crown of England or the duchy of Normandy. The 
king refuſed to comply with ſuch an extravagant de- 
mand; upon which the prince made his eſcape to Pa- 
ris, where he was protected by the French king. This 
happened in 1173 ; and the ſame year, queen Eleanor, 
findipg that ſhe was now grown very diſagreeable 

to the king, and particularly incenſed at his amour 
with Roſamond Clifford, became indefatigable in her 
endeavours to light up the flame of rebellion through 
the kingdom; ſhe communicated her diſcontent to 


her two younger children Geoffrey and Richard, 


whom ſhe ed alſo to demand the territories aſ- 


ſigned them, and then fly to the king of France. 


The queen herſelf was meditating an eſcape to the 
ſame court, and had put on man's apparel for that 
purpoſe, when ſhe was ſeized and confined by Henry's 
order. The licentious barons in the mean time wiſhed 
for a change of government; hoping to have liberty, 
under young and unexperienced princes, to commit 
thoſe rapines and violences which they could not - 
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with ſafety when governed by ſuch a prudent and vi- 
1 — king 8s Henry. In the midft of this univerſal 
efection, however, the Engliſh monarch till retained 
his uſual intrepidity, and prepared with as much vi- 
gour as poſſible for the 7 As he could depend 
on the fidelity of very few of his nobility, he was obli- 
ed to enliſt in his ſervice a number of deſperate ruf- 
ans called Brabengons, and ſometimes Routiers or 
Cottereaux, though, for what reaſon 1s not mentioned 
in hiſtory. Theſe banditti were very numerous du- 
ring the times of the feudal government, when many 
private wars were carried on between the nobles; and 
twenty thouſand of theſe, with a few forces furniſhed by 
his faithful barons, compoſed the whole of Henry's 
army on this occaſion. 8 | 
With this force. the king of England totally over- 
threw the ſchemes. of his enemies on the continent; 
but, being very deſirous of putting an end to the war, 
he this yay year (1173) a to a conference with 
the king of France. At this interview, Henry of- 
tered his children the moſt-advantageous terms. He 
inſiſted only on retaining the ſovereign, authority in 
all his dominions. To R he offered half the re- 


venues of the crown of England, with ſome places of 


ſurety in that kingdom; or, if he choſe rather to reſide 
in Normandy, half the revenues of that duchy, with 
all thoſe of Anjou. 'He made a like offer to Richard 
in Guienne ; he promiſed to reſign all Brittany to 
Geoffrey; and, if theſe conceſſions were not deemed 
ſufficient, he agreed to add to them whatever the pope's 
legates, who were preſent, ſhould require of him. The 
erence, however, was broken off by the violence of 

the earl of Leiceſter ; who not only reproached Henry 
in the moſt indecent manher, but even put his hand to 
his ſword, as if he intended to attempt ſome violence 
In the mean time, the moſt of the Engliſh nobility 
ited in oppoſition again their ſovereign; and an ir- 
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ruption at this time by the king of Scotland aſſiſted 
their rebellious ſchemes. The earl of Leiceſter ſoon 
after invaded Suffolk at the head of a body of Fle- 
mings; but they were repulſed with great ſlaughter, 
and the earl himſelf was taken priſoner. Soon after, 
William king of Scotland, who had been repulſed, 
and agreed to a ceſſation of arms, broke the truce, 
and invaded England with an army of eighty thouſand 
men, committing the moſt terrible devaſtations. Hen- 
ry in the mean time, to reconcile himſelf thoroughly to 
the church, performed the penances at the tomb of 
Thomas a Becket which he had formerly. promiſed to 
do. As ſoon as he came within fight of the church of 
Canterbury, he alighted from his horſe, walked bare- 
foot towards the town, and proſtrated himſelf before 
the ſhrine of the faint. He remained a whole day in 
prayer and faſting, watched the holy relics all night, 
: made a grant of fifty pounds a- year to the convent for 
5 a conſtant ſupply of tapers to illuminate the ſhrine; and, 
. not ſatisfied with theſe ſubmiſſions, he aſſembled a 
* chapter of monks, diſrobed himſelf before them, put a 
; ſcourge into each of their hands, and preſented his bare 
ſhoulders to their ſtrokes, | Next day he received ab- 
ſolution; and, departing for London, had the agree- 
able news of the defeat and captivity of William king 
of Scotland,” which happened on the very day of his 
abſolution. 5 48 
This victory proved deciſive in Henry's favour. 
The Engliſh barons who had revolted, or were prepa- 
ring for a revolt, inſtantly delivered up their caſtles to 
the victor, and the — -y was in a few weeks re- 
ſtored to perfect tranquillity. Prince Henry, who was 
ready to embark with a great army to join the Engliſh 
rebels, abandoned all thoughts of the enterpriſe. Soon 
after a treaty was concluded with the king of France; 
in which Henry granted his children much leſs advan- 
tageous terms than he had offered him before. The 
Principal were, ſome penſions for their ſupport, caſtles 


for 
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for their refidence, and an indemnity to all their ad- 
herents. The greateſt ſufferer by this war was Wile 
liam king of Scotland, He was compelled to fign a 
treaty by which he obliged himſelf to do homage to 
Henry for the kingdom of Scotland. It was 
that his barons and biſhops ſhould do the ſame; and 
that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Jedburg, ſhould be delivered into 
the hands of the conqueror till the articles were 
formed. This treaty was executed moſt punckually 
and rigorouſly on the tenth of Auguſt 1175, The 
" ons, and prelates, of Scorhd, did homage 

enry in the cathedral of Vork; eateſt hu- 
nillation to which the Scottiſh — ever been 
ſubjected. 

enry was now freed from all troubles aches at 
home or abroad, for five years; during which time he 
made ſeveral ſalutary laws for the of his king- 
dom, But, in 1 180, the ambitious ſpirits of his chil- 
dren involved him in freſh calamities. Richard, who 
had been inveſted by his father with the ſovereignty of 
Guienne, ' refuſed to do homage to his elder brother, 
as king Henry had required him to do. Young Henry 


and Geoffrey, _—_ their arms, invaded their bro- 


ther's dominions; and, while the king was endeavour- 
ing to compoſe their differences, he found himſelf con- 

ſpired _ by them all. The conſpiracy, however, 

was defeated by the death of prince Henry in 1183. 

He had retired to Martel, a e near Turenne, where 
he was ſeized with a fever; and, perceiving the ap- 
proaches of death, he was at laſt ftruck with remorſe 
for his undutiful behaviour towards his father. He 
ſent a meſſenger to the king, who was not far diſtant ; 
expreſſed his contrition for his faults ; and intreated 
the favour of a viſit, that he might at leaft die with the 
ſatisfaction of having received his forgi iveneſs, The 
king, who had ſo x 4 experienced hs ſon's in _ 


* and violence, apprehended that his fickn | 
E e 2 entirely | 
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entirely a feint, and dared not to truſt himſelf in the 
prince's hands. But ſoon after, receiving certain in- 
telligence of his death, and proofs of his ſincere re- 
pentance, the good old king was affected with the 
deepeſt ſorrow. He thrice fainted away; he accuſed 
his own hard-heartedneſs in refuſing the dying requeſt 
of his ſon ; and he lamented that he had deprived the 
prince of the laſt opportunity of making atonement 
er his offences. 1 | | 
Prince Henry, who died in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, left no poſterity, His brother Richard ſuc- 
ceeded to his dominions, and ſoon diſcovered as turbu- 
lent a ſpirit as that which had actuated his brother. 
He refuſed to give up Guienne, which Henry had de- 
figned for his fourth ſon John; and even made prepa- 
rations for carrying on a war againſt his father, and 
brother Geoffrey. Henry ſent for Eleanor his queen, 
the heireſs of Guienne; to whom Richard, either dread- 
ing an inſurrection in her favour, or out of a ſenſe of 
duty, willingly yielded up the territory, and retired 
peaceably to his father's court. This breach, however, 
was no ſooner made up, than Geoffrey demanded 
Anjou to be added to his dominions in Brittany. This 
the king refuſed ; upon which he fled to the court of 
France, and prepared to levy an army againſt his father, 
Henry, however, was freed from the danger which 
threatened him from that quarter, by his ſon's death, 
dr was killed in 8 at ee loſs 
this prince gave few, except the king himſelf, any 
uneaſineſs; for he was univerſally hated, and went a- 
mong the le by the name of the Child of Perdition. 
The widow of Geoffrey, ſoon after his deceaſe, was 
delivered of a fon, who received the name of Arthur, 
and was inveſted in the duchy of Brittany, under the 
guardianſhip of his grandfather, who, as duke of Nor- 
mandy, was alſo ſuperior lord of that territory. Phi- 
lip, as lord paramount, diſputed for ſome time his title 
to this wardſhip; but was obliged to yield to the in- 


clination 
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elination of the Bretons, who preferred the government 
of Henry. Some other cauſes inflamed the diſſenſion 
between theſe two monarchs, and Philip once more 
ſeduced Richard from his duty. He inſiſted, that his 
marriage with Adelais, Philip's ſiſter, ſhould be im- 


 mediately completed, and threatened to enforce his 


pretenſions with a formidable army. This occaſioned 
another conference between Giſors and Trie, the uſual 
e of meeting, under a vaſt elm that is ſaid to have 

aded more than an acre. In the midi® of this con- 
ference the archbiſhop of Tyre appeared before the 
aſſembly in the moſt miſerable habit, and begged aſſiſt- 
ance againſt the infidels, who, under Saladin, had al- 


moſt totally expelled the Chriſtians from Aſia. His 


intelligence appeared ſo very diſmal, that the kings of 
France and England laid afidg their animoſity. Boch 
of them immediately took the croſs; but Richard, who 
had long wiſhed to have all the glory of ſuch an ex- 
pedition to himſelf, could not bear to have even his fa- 
ther for a partner in his victories. He therefore enter- 
ed into a confederacy with the king of France; ſo that 
Henry found himſelf at laſt obliged to give up all 
thoughts of the cruſade, in order to defend himſelf a- 
gainſt this unnatural combination. The event of the 
e 2 unfortunate for Henry, who loſt ſe- 
veral towns, and narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands 


of the enemy himſelf. At laſt a treaty was concluded 
at the interceſſion of the duke of Burgundy, the count 


of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of Rheims; but upon 
terms very humiliating to the king of England. It 
was agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the princeſs 
Adelais, and be crowned king of England during the 


life-time of his father ; that Henry ſhould pay. twenty 


thouſand marks to the king of France, as a compenſa- 
tion for the charges of the war ; that his own. barons 
ſhould engage to make him obſerve this treaty, and, in 


caſe of violating it, to join Philip and Richard againſt 
him; and that all his yaſfals who had eſpouſed the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of Richard ſhould receive an indemnity for their 
offence. Theſe terms, mortifying as they were, Hen- 
ry bore with patience ; but when, upon receiving a lift 
of the barons that were to be pardoned, he found his 
own fon John, who was his favourite, among them, 
he could no lenger ſupport his grief. He broke out 
into the moſt eh reſſions of deſpair; curſed 
the day in which he received his miſerable being; and 
beſtowed on his ungrateful children a malediction 
which he never afterwards could be prevailed upon to 
retract. Soon after, he fell into a lingering -fever oc- . 
caſioned by his grief; and of this he died on the ſixth 
of July 1189, and in the fifty-eighth year of his age 
and thirty-fifth of his reign. His natural ſon Geof. 
frey, who alone had behaved dutifully towards him, 
attended his corpſe ta the nunnery of Fontevralt, 
where it lay in ſtate in the abbey-church. Next 
day Richard, who came to viſit the dead body of his 
father, was ſtruck with horror at the fight: At his 
approach, the blood was ſeen to guſh out at the mouth 
and noftrils of the corpſe; and this accident was, b 
the ſuperſtition of the times, interpreted as the * 
dreadful rebuke. Richard could not endure the ſight. 
He exclaimed that he was his father's murderer ; and 
expreſſed a ſtrong, though too late, ſenſe of his undu- 
tiful conduc, e . 
Thus died the firſt prince of the houſe of Plantage- 
net, whoſe dominions were more extenſive than any of 
his predeceſſors. He had reigned over England 
thirty-five years; during which he humbled Scotland, 
kept Wales in ſtrict ſubjection, conquered Ireland, and 
held all the maritime provinces of France, even to the 
mountains that divide it from Spain: which led fa- 
ther Daniel to acknowledge, that he juſtly claimed, 
_ undeniably maintained, his ſayereignty over the 
In this king's reign, about the year of Chriſt 1176, 
London-bridge began to be built, of tone, by Peter 
a 1 ES Coleman, 
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Coleman, a prieſt. The king, the pope's legate, and 
the uchbihep of . uted towards the 
work. It was finiſhed in about thirty-three years, 
during which time the courſe of the Thames was turned 
another way, by a trench cut for that purpoſe from 
Batterſea to Rotherhithe, e. | 
Richard ſucceeded to the throne without oppoſition, 
immediately after his father's death; and, on his acceſ- 
ſion, ſet his mother Eleanor (Who had been again con- 
fined). at liberty. A romantic deſire for ſtrange adven- 
tures, and an immoderate zeal for the external rites of 
teligion, were the ruling paſſions of the times. By the 
firſt of theſe Richard was inflamed to the higheſt de- 
ee, and therefore behaved as if the whole defign of 
hi government had been to attempt the recovery of 
the Holy Land from the infidels. The ſuperſtition 
of the people ſhewed itſelf in a moſt violent and tragi- 
cal manner on the very day of the king's coronation, 
The Jews were the objects of univerſal , ſo that 
Richard had iſſued out orders a any of them 
from appearing at his coronation. But ſome of them, 
bringing him large preſents from their nation, preſu- 
med, notwithſtanding theſe orders, to approach the 
hall in which the king dined. Being diſcovered, they 
were expoſed to the inſults and injuries of the by ſtand- 
5 in conſequence of which they _ and were pur- 
ned by the le. A report was ſpread, that the 
king had 3 to maſſacre all the Jews. This 
ſuppoſed command was executed in the moſt cruel 
manner. Multitudes were ſlaughtered in the city of 
London, and this example was followed in moſt of 
the cities in England. Five hundred Jews had retired 
into Vork caſtle for ſafety: but, finding themſelves un- 
able to defend the place, they murdered their wives 
and children; threw the dead bodies over the wall 
againſt their enemies who attempted to ſcale it; and 
then, ſetting fire to the houſes, periſhed in the flames. 
The gentry in the neighbourhood, who were —_— 
8 | debt 
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debted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral PRO 
bonds were kept, and won oa desire of then 
before the alta. 


Richard immediately. hogan. tOtke-ncaſures for his 


expedition into Paleſtine,” His father had left him an 
hundred thouſand marks; and this ſum he augmented 


by all expedients he could think of, however perfi- 


cious to the public or dangerous to the royal autho- 
rity. He ſet up to ſale the revenues and manors of 
the cron, and ſeveral offices of the greateſt truſt and 
power. Liberties, charters, caſtles, were given to the 
beſt bidders, His friends warned him of the danger 
attending this venality ; but he told them he would ſell 
the city of London itſelf, if he could find a purehafer, 
Numerous exactions were alſo practiſed . al ranks 
and ſtations; menaces, e xpoſtulations, 
be. uſed to fright the. timid and allure” the avari- 
A zealous preacher of thoſe times was embol- 
33 to remonſtrate againſt the king's conduct; and 
adviſed him to part with his three daughters, which 
were pride, avarice, and ſenſuality. - To this 3 
readily replied; <* You counſel right, my friend: 


Lhave already provided huſbands for them all. [wil 


difpols of my pride to the templats ; my ayarice to 
the monks ; and, as. for m ſenſuality, the clergy ſhall 
ſhare that- them.” At 3 Darin: 
got together 2 ot ſupply for his un , 
and even ſold his. ſuperiority over Scotland for a 
moderate ſum, ſet out for the Holy Land ; whi- 
ther he was impelled by repeated meſſages from the 
king of France, who. dy te embark. in the ſame 
enterpriſe. 
The army did ae bene n in the pre» 


ceding wars; but were tranſported to uy by . 


and Sicily was appointed by the two kings for the place 
of rendezvous. The French king — 
. Toy ore wr but, —— 


| 1 my advanced when a arnyed e 
they 
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they wintered there. The Sicilians were terrified at 
r and the French were no 


1 mme 


Tanered the baſtard, then king of Sicily, had uſi 
ed the throne, and impriſoned Joanna, king Ri 
ſiſter, the dowager of the late king William, for 
with the emperor, who claimed the kingdom 
icily in right of Conſtance his wife, the heireſs of the 
late king. On the approach. of the Engliſh fleet, 
Tancred ſet the queen at liberty; but Ri made 


Tancred alſo prom miſe to pay the queen twenty thou- 


ſand ounces of gold in lieu of her dower, and the ſame 


ſam to himſelf a ſatisfaction for the legacies the late 


king William bequeathed to his uber... Henry II. 
But Tancred not 2 fulfiling his promiſe, 
and his people treating the Engliſh very ill, who were 
uartered at Meſſina, Richard afſembled his forces, aſ- 
aulted-the city, took it, and fixed his colours on the 
walls. He put the kingdom into poſſeſſion of the 
knights till he could obtain ſatisfaction of 
Tancred; 2 ſoon after, coming to Meſſina, complied 


with the king's demands, and had the city reſtored to 
him. Here a great indifference aroſe between king 
Richard and king Philip; upon which the latter, 
not waiting till Richard was ready, ſailed for Paleſtine. 


— as the En 9 — , any >: 
e conſiſting o one hun and e 4 
fifty-three gallies, and a vaſt number or ſtore. ſhi hips 
There were on-board thirty thouſand foot, and 

thouſand horſe. In the courſe of this yoyage Richard 
took the town of Limezum, in the ian of Cyprus, 
and made Iſaac emperor of the country priſoner, having 
entirely defeated his troops, becauſe he had ſeized up- 
on the effects of ſeveral of his ſhips, that were driven 
by a ſtorm on his coaſts, and made the crews priſoners. 
Richard, at his departure from Cyprus for Syria, * 


, "two viceroys to govern the iſland, 
Vor. I. No. 8. £4 £5 Here 
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Here he ſolemnized his marriage with the princeſs 
of rege de fe- b, bose bur, wie 
out ſuffering the ſofter paſſions to divert him from 
his purpoſe, he collected together his whole fleet, con- 
ſſtſting of two hundred and fifty ſtout ſhips, and, up- 
wards of ſixty gallies, and proceeded to Acton, or 
Prolemais, on the coaſt of | Paleſtine, ' In his paſſage 
thither he fell in with a Saracen veſſel, of prodigious 
bulk, laden with military fiores. Matthew Paris calls 
it Dromunda, and tells us, that the ſhips of the Engliſh 
fleet attacked it brifkly, though it lay like a huge float- 
ing caſtle on the ſea: after un obſtinate conffict they 
boarded and made prize ef it, although it was de- 
fended by fifteen hundred men. The cruel cohqueror, 
in whoſe heaft compaſſion rarelyfound a place, cauſed 
almoſt the whole crew, to the amdunt of thirteen hun- 
dred, to be thrown into the ſea. Nea 
- Richard, after this, arrived at Puleſtine, where he 
eclipſed all the other Chriſtian prinees. He fought 
with and overcame Saladine, the famous leader of the 
Saracens, and flew forty thouſalid infidels. In conſe- 
quence of theſe ſignal ſucceſſes, he ſubdued ſevera 
cities, and gained great reputation for conduct in war, 
as well is perſonal bravery ; hut from his heroic 
exploits he derived no real advuntages to himſelf, or to 
the cauſe in which he was engaged. This active cam- 
paign was terminated by a truce for three years, which 
being ratified, Richard determined to repair to his own 
, dom. TE | n 
he was, however, at a loſs hom to proceed. He 
durſt not return by the way he came, a8 this would 
put him in the power of the king of France, between 
hom and the king of England an irreconcllable enmi- 
ty had taken place. No way therefore was left, but 
"by going more to the north; for which reaſon he took 
ſnipping for Italy, but was wrecked near Rquileia. 
From thenee he travelled towards Raguſa, and reſolved 
to make his way through Germany in the habit of 'a 
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them ſoon took Longchamp at laſt arrefed 
his colleague, and obliged him to reſign his power in 
order to obtain his liberty. The King, by many 
letters, commanded Longchamp to replace his coadju- 
tor, but to no purpoſe. When, the ſituation of the 
king became uncertain, Longchamp tyrannized to ſuch 
a degree, that John the king's brother thought proper 
to oppoſe him. He then left the kingdom; and upon 
this the archbiſhop of Rouen was made juſticiary in his 
room, - The king of France, being informed of theſe 
diſſentions, ſtrove to increaſe them as much as poſſibles 
oY bed even — — — to throw of 
allegiance, by pr to put him into poſſeſſion 
of all Richard's — — dominions. When the 
Engliſn 720 recayed the news of Richard's captivity, 
a general indignation was excited through the whole 
nation. The greateſt, and almaſt the only, traitor in 
the kingdom, was the king's own brother John, On 
m ae, d Fo ar with Pale” the 
* „the 
5 of which mee ouin. nie of 
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his unhappy brother. He promiſed to deliver into 
Philip's hands a great part of Normandy; and, in re. 
turn, he received the inveſtiture of all Richard's tranf- 
marine dominions : it is even ſaid, that he did homage 
to the French king for the crown of England. In con- 
ſequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Normandy, 
and made conſiderable progrefs in the —_— of it. 
He was, however, at laſt repulſed by the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, who was now returned from the Holy Land; and 
à @ truce was concluded on condition of paying the 
French king twenty thouſand marks, and putting four 
caſtles into his hands by way of ſecurity for the pay- 
ment.---John, who had come over to England, met 
. with till leſs ſucceſs in his enterpriſes, He was only 
able to make himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Windfor 
and Wallingford; but when he came to London, and 
demanded the kingdom as heir to his brother, of whoſe 
death he pretended to have received certain intelligence, 
he was rejected by all the barons, and meaſures were 
taken to oppoſe and fubdue him, The defence of the 
kingdom was ſo well proyieled for, that John, after 
ſome fruitleſs efforts, was obliged to conchude a truce 
with his opponents ; and, before the expiration of it, 
he thought proper to retire to France, where he openly 
acknowledged his alliance with Philip. All the efforts 
of Richard's enemies proved ineffectual to detain him 
in captivity, He was brought before the diet of the 
empite at Worms, where the emperor Henry brought 
againſt him a charge of many crimes and miſdemean- 
ors: but to this the king replied with ſo much ſpirit 
and eloquence, that the German princes exclaimed loud- 
ly * the conduct of the emperor; the pope threat. 
ened him with excommunication; and Henry, who had 
hearkened to the propoſals of the king of France and 
prince John, found that it would be impoſſible for him 
to execute his and their baſe purpoſes, and detain the 
king of England any longer in captivity. He there: 
fore concluded a treaty With him for his ranſom ; — 


* 
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reed to reſtore him tp his liberty for an hundred and 
thouſand marks, about one hundred thouſand 
pounds of our money, of which one hundred thouſand 
marks were to be paid immediately, and fixty-ſeyen 
hoſtages delivered for the remainder. 
| Of the king's ranſom the duke of Auſtria was to 
have one-third for his ſhare. It is obſerved by ſeveral 
hiſtorians, that both the emperor and the duke of Au- 
ria, who had ſo baſely abuſed and-impriſoned a Chriſ- 
tian prince, came to miſerable” ends. The duke had 
his legs broken by a fall'from' his horſe, of which he 
died; and was ſo ſenſible of the injuſtice he had been 
guilty of, before he died, that he ordered the mone 
ſhould not be demanded of king Richard, but the hoſ- 

es to be immediately releaſed. The emperor alſo 
alling ſick in Sicily, and lying under the ſentence of 
excommunication, ſent his chancellor to beg king Ri- 
chard's pardon, and promiſed to reſtore the money he 
had extorted from him. 9 
The money for the king's ranſom was moſt cheer- 
fully raiſed by the Engliſh. The churches ind mona- 
ſeries melted down their plate to the amount of thirty 
thouſand marks; the biſhops, abbots, and monks, paid 
a fourth part of their yearly rent; the parochial clergy 


contributed a tenth part of their tythes; and, t ui- 
ſite ſum being thus collected, queen Eleanor and Wal- 
ter archbiſhop of Rouen ſet out with it for Germany, 


paid the money to the 2 and duke of Auſtria 
at Mentz, delivered them hoſtages for the remainder, 
and freed Richard from his captivity. His eſca 

was very critical. Henry had been detected in the 
aſſaſſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt 


of the like nature on the duke of Louvaine; and, 


finding himſelf extremely obnoxious to the German 
princes on account of theſe odious practices, he had 
determined to ſeek ſupport from an alliance with the 
French king, and to detain Richard in perpetual cap- 


| tivity, notwithſtanding the ſum he „ Ws 
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ed for his ranſam. He therefore gave orders that 
Richard ſhould be. purſued and arreſted ; but the 
king, -making all imaginable haſte, had already em. 
barked at the mouth of the Scheldt, and was out of 
fight of land when the emperor's meſſengers reached 
Antwerp; The king of France no ſooner heard of 
Richard's deliverance, than he wrote to John his con. 


federate in theſe terms ; © Take care of yourſelf ; the 


devil is broke looſe.” 
The king of England returned from captivity on 
the 20th of March 1194, and was received with the 
utmoſt joy by his ſubjects. He had been but one day 
landed, when his treacherous brother John came to 
make his ſubmiſſion, At the interceſſion of queen E- 
leanor he was received into favour : 1 forgive him 
(faid the king), and hope I ſhall as eaſily forget his 
offences as he will my pardon.” Richard was impa- 
tient to revenge himſelf on the king of France, and 
therefore inſtantly made war upon him; he found 
means to raiſe money, and prepared to ga over to 
France, but ſtaid to be crowned again at Wincheſter, 
the ſolemnity of which was ſcarcely over, when news 
came to him, a he — at N that the French king 
was befieging Vernevil, which bringing to his mind 
his former injuſtice towards him, he was ſo enraged 
that he ſwore he would not turn his face till he reach- 
ed the French army. He therefore had the wall of 
the om broken down, and directly embarked on- 
board his fleet, conſiſting of an hundred fail. The 
army which he took with him to Normandy was fo 
conſiderable, that as ſoon as Philip receiyed intelligence 
of his landing he raiſed the ſiege of Vernevil with fo 
much, haſte, that he neither ſaid to take tents nor bag- 
gage with him. Richard purſued the French king 
into Touraine; and, being gat near the town af Ven- 
doſme, Philip, fearing to come to an action, ſent Ri- 
chard word he would meet him next morning at the 
head of his army. But this was a French trick to gain 
time 
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time to run away; for Philip immediately decamped, 
and with fo much precipitation, that he not only left 
behind him his baggage and treaſure, but even the re- 


cords of his kingdom. A treaty was ſoon after conclu- 
= between A nations; = Evol 8 — did — 
a * - „ an one year the . 1 

F aber — times. The moſt conſiderable action 
was near Giſorts, where the French king was in emi- 
nent danger of loſing his life, by the breaking down of 
the bridge over the river Ept, as the victorious Engliſh 
were driving the French over it. King Richard in 
this battle defeated and took priſoners three of the 
braveſt knights in Philip's army. Upon this'occafion 
Richard put this motto upon his arms, Drzv ET Mon 
pROIT,, God and my right.“ The next year a treaty 
for five years was upon. During Richard's 
ſtay abroad, a Limoſin gentleman found a great trea- 
ſure on his eſtate, part of which he preſented to Ri- 
chard; but the king demanded the whole, becauſe, he 
being ſovereign-of the county, treaſure trove was his 
right. The gentleman, unwilling to give up the whole, 
ſecured it in the caſtle of Chalons, belonging to Vido- 
mir count of Limoges. Richard therefore inveſted 


attack them, one Bertrand ſhot an arrow from the walls 
and wounded him in the neck, which gangreening, he 

In the mean'time the caſtle was taken, and Bertrand 
brought priſoner before the king, who aſked him what 
injury he had ever done to him, that he endeayoured 
to kill him; to this he reſolutely anſwered, © You'kil- 
led, with your own hand, both my father and his bro- 


ther; and, if I ſhould be ſo fortunate as to rid the 


world of ſuch a tyrant, I ſhall with pleaſure undexgo 
the greateſt torture that can be inflicted upon me.” 
Such firmneſs was too congenial with the ſpirit of 
Richard not to meet his admiration, even eircumſtan- 
ced as he was; he therefore not only pardoned _ 
1 * 
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but ordered him a preſent, with which act of heroiſhy 
he cloſed his life. . Marcadee, who commanded the 
Flemiſh mercenaries under Richard, had no con- 
ception of ſuch generoſity : inſtead of fulfilling the 
dying command of his maſter, he ordered the mi- 
ſcrabe Wretch to be ſeized, and flead alive in his 
Preſence. Horn Ot; x 
A parallel might very well be drawn between this 
prince and the renowned madman of Sweden, Charles 
XII. The ſame fierce and undaunted ſpirit inſpired 
each of theſe princes ; and, as they were incapable of 
fear, ſo were they of pity. - The events of their lives 
too bear as cloſe: a reſemblance as the formation of 
their minds ; each, after triumphing in the field, being 
fated to endure a long and ſevere captivity, by which 
they | eyinced. their firmneſs. in adverſity; and, at 
length, each met his death whilft reconnoitring a for- 
treſs to which he had laid ſiege. And it might be 
added, that each of theſe; princes, deſtitute alike of 
the virtues and talents which conſtitute a truly great 
character, bravery. alone excepted, ſo effectually daz- 
zled the eyes of the people they governed, by their 
paſſion for military glory, as to obtain their concur- 
rence in meaſures fatally deſtructive of the beſt intereſts 
of the ſtate. ! och n | 
In this, as well as the preceding reign, the freedom 
of the people was, in ſome meaſure, extended, by cor- 
poration charters; which diminiſhed the power of the 
barons; by weakening the feudal government. The 
people-now. began — —— ough but a ſmall, 
thare of power: the barons had ftill vaſt authority, 
though leſs than formerly; whilſt the clergy might be 
' confidered as a body entirely diftin& from the reſt of 
the community, governed by their own laws, and pro- 
tefling ſubjection only to the pope. | 
Richard died on the 6th of April 1199, in the tenth 
year of his 'reign and, the, forty-ſecond of his age. 
By this will ke kek dhe kingdom to his a 
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John, bat, [ona a; fourth part of his treaſure 


among his ſervants. 

John ſucceeded to the croun of Eng land vithour 
oppoſition, but ſoon found his affairs Anbarraſſed on 
the continent, The king of France, who, during the 
life of king Richard, had always ſupported the pre- 
tenſions mg Laber now ve a like ſupport to the claims 
of prince Arthur the ſon of Geoffrey, who, though 
2 twelxe years of age, promiſed. to be deſerving of 
the kingdom. But in this matter the king I France 

exed,ſo much regard to. his own intereſts; that Con- 
ſtantia the mother of the young prince, thinking that 

Io ally deſigned to keep for himſelf . the ovinces 
hich. he pretended to conquer for Arthur, ſubmitted 
he 10 hes ſon. to John; who! detained them in 

Mans; and thus became undiſputed maſter of * 
Whole empire. 30 

ob e new. king. was weak, tyrannical, . _ | 
erous.'; In ſhott, he ſeemed to be endowed with 
anal ery bad quality that can fall to the e mare of 
man, His conduct nduct, therefore, ſoon rendered him uni- 
verſally odious. Imagining himſelf now fecure on the 
fide, of France, he — 8 his paſſion for. Iſabella 
the daughter and heireſs of the count of Angouleme, 
with whom he was much enamoured. His queen, the 
heireſs ht the family of Gloceſter, was ſtill alive; os) 
Habell wh as married to the count dela 1 15 though, 
y reaſon, of her youth, the marriage had not been con- 
2 John perſuaded the count de Angouleme 
to carry off his r from her huſband; at the 
fame. time that he procured, under ſome pretence or 
other, a divorce; from. the queen. Thus he incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the po and alſo of the count de 
la Marche, and a pow . was formed a- 
oo 0 8 licy fuffic 
8 Jo neither courage nor policy cient to 
keep his barons in awe, 85 a 2 for that pur- 
poſe equally baſe and cruel. This was by hiring a ſet 
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of ruffians, whom he called his champions, tofight duels 
with them, in caſes where they required to clear them- 
ſelves from any charge by fighting a duel, according to 
the cuſtom of thbfe times. Thus he propoſed to get 
rid of his refractory barons; but they, deſpiſinig oppo- 
nents who Were ſo far below their rank, re Aledo fight 
With them, and a dangerous combination was formed 
among the barons againſt him. 
Philip at faſt openly demanded of John, at an inter- 
view, that he ſhould give up to Arthur Notmatiy and 
tlie reſt of his provinces on the continent; which he 
2 — „Philip ſoon after invaded Normandy; and, 
before John could get his troops together, took ſeve- 
ral towns. Philip, in che interim, ſent Arthur and the 
tount de la Marche with a body of trovps into Poictou 
to make a diverſibn on that fide, and encourage the 
infurre&tion of the natives, who were now moſt of 
them in arms againſt king John, and had made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral Bag places in that province. 
Prince Arthur and the coùnt de la Marche, arriving in 
Poictou, recetved intelligence that Eleanor the queen- 
mother was at Mirabel; they immediately inyeſted the 
place, and became maſters-of the town; but the old 
queenretiring into the caſtle, gave her ſon time to come 
to her affiſtance ; whereupon a battle was fought be- 
tween tlie king of England on one ſide, and prince Ar- 
thur and the count de la Marche on the other, near 
the walls of Mirabel, where the Englith obtained a 
complete victory, and both Arthur and the earl were 
taken priſoners, together with the princeſs Eleanor, 
Arthur's fiſter, ſtiled the beauty of e er Who was 
ſent over into England, and remained priſoner in Briſ- 
tol- caſtle till ſhe died, being about forty years. The 
French king, receiving advice of the defeat of his con- 
federates as he lay before Arches, raiſed the ſiege of 
that place with precipitation, and retired into his own 


\ territories, 
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In the mean time, king John, having prince Arthur 
in his power, endeavoured by all the arguments he 
could uſe, to draw him off from: the intereſt of Philip; 
but Arthur, it is ſaid, anſwered all his Kind offers in a 
ſeornful manner. John was ſo exaſperated, that he or- 
dered him to be confined cloſe priſoner in a ſtrong 
tower on the walls of Rouen, after which he was never 
heard. of. It was univerſally believed that John had 
murdered: him with his own hand; and this inflamed 
the general reſentment * ainſt him to ſuch a degree, 
that he ſoon after loft, all his French provinces, . 
1205, the duchy of Normandy itſelf was alſa con 0 
og by . and John was forced to fly with di 


The king was reſolved to wreak his vengeance. upon 
the 1 8 0 who, he pretended, had deſerted his ſtand- 
ard in Normandy. For this reaſon, he levied large 
ſums on their eſtates; in order, ** ſaid, to un E 
an expedition to the continent. This expedition, W- 
ever, he ſeveral times capriciouſſy deferred; and once, 
having ventured out to ſea, returned again without 
making the ſmalleſt attempt. At laſt, he landed at Ro- 
chelle, and burnt the city of Angiers; but, hearing that 
the enemy were preparing to oppoſe him, he returned 
without attempting any thing le. 

This irreſolute and cowardly behaviour of John 
made him contemptible i in the eyes of his ſubjects; but 


the Norman princes had ſo far extended the preroga- 
tives of the Engliſh crown, that the bows, however 
38 durſt not yet attempt to ch ange the 5 


2 John, b b 0.4; controverſy 

the church,.completed | his ruin. The clergy, who 
= ſome time had. ed as a community totally inde- 
pendent, of the civil "ro: pak their elections of each 


other generally confirmed pope, to whom alone 
5 The cone 


they owned ſybj ection. election of archbiſhops, 


however, had been a ſubject of continual diſpute be- 


* the ſuffragan biſhops and Ae monks. 
K ops a About 
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About this time the archbiſhop of Canterbury died; 
and the Auguſtine monks, in a very private manner, 
elected Reginald, their ſuperior, in his place. The 
biſhops exclaimed againſt this election, as a manifeſt 
innovation of their privileges; and a furious theologi- 
cal conteſt was likely to ae, 255 John very imprudently 
took a fide in this controverſy, and eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the ſuffragan biſhops; in conſequence of which 


| John de Grey biſhop of Norwich was choſen. The 


cauſe was appealed to Rome; and pope Innocent III. 
ſeizing with avidity an opportunity of extenWMng his 
power, commanded the monks to chooſe cardinal Ste- 
| ues Langton, an Engliſhman, then at the court of 

Rome. The being able to nominate an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (a perſon of almoſt equal authority with 
the king), was an acquiſition that would effectually 
give the court of Rome an unlimited authority over 
England, John therefore was reſolved not to ſubmit 
to this impoſition ; but he had not judgment ſufficient 
to conduct him. He violently expelled the monks from 
their convent, and ſeized upon their revenues. The 
pope, perceiving from this abſurd conduct that John 
was unequal to the taſk he had undertaken, after ſome 
1ntreaties, threatened to put the whole kingdom under 
an interdict. The prelates threw themſelves on their 
knees before the king, and in the moſt earneſt manner 
intreated him to avoid the reſentment of the holy tri- 
bunal, by receiving the primate, and reſtoring the 
monks to their convent. John, however, broke out 
into the moſt violent invectiyes. He ſwore by God's 
teeth (his uſual oath), that, if the kingdom was put un- 
der an interdict, he would baniſh the whole body of 
the clergy, and confiſcate all their, poſſeſſions, The 
Pope at laſt, finding he might do it with ſafety, iſſued 
forth this terrible ſentence fo much dreaded by the 
whole nation. A ftop was immediately put to divine 
ſervice, and the adminiſtration of all the &craments 
except baptiſm. ' The church-doors were ſhut, _= 
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the images of the ſaints laid on the ground.” The 
dead were refuſed Chriſtian burial; and were thrown 
into ditches and on the highways,. without any fune- 
ral ſolemnity. Marriage was celebrated in the church- 
yards, and the people prohibited the uſe of meat as in 
times of public penance, They wete debarred from 
all pleaſure ; even'from ſhaving their beards, faluting 
a other, or paying any regard to their apparel. The 
clergy deplored the unhappy ſtate of the nation in the 
moſt lamentable manner; while John, in revenge, im- 
priſoned all their concubines, and treated the adherents 
of Langton with the utmoſt rigour. 

The furious and imprudent efforts of John proved 
totally ineffectual. He had ſcarcely a friend left in the 
whole nation; and therefore, in 1209, the pope de- 
nounced 'a ſentence of excommunication againſt him. 

This was ſoon followed by another ſtill more terrible; 
namely, the abſolving all the ſubjects of the king of 
England from their allegiance, and declaring every one 
to be'excommunicated who had any commerce with 
him at his table, council, or even in private converſa- 


tion. The king, rendered quite furious by theſe re- 


peated indignities, wreaked his vengeance on his un- 
ppy ſubjects, whoſe affections he ought rather to 
have attempted to conciliate. The pope, therefore, 
proceeded to execute the full meaſure of his wrath on 
this devoted prince, by giving away his kingdom to 
Philip of France. He publiſhed a crufade all over 
Europe againſt King John; exhorting the nobility, 
the knights, and men of every condition, to take up 
arms againſt him, and enlift under the French banner. 
Philip was not leſs active on his part. He ſummoned 
all the vaſſals of the crown to attend him at Rouen; 
and, having collected a fleet of 1700 veſſels, was ready, 
in 1213, to invade England. To oppoſe this, John 
collected a ſuperior naval and military force, encamp- 
ing fixty thouſand men on Batham-Downs, in Kent, 
and, ſtationing his marine armaments (which were more 
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* conſiderable that the Engliſh had poſſeſſed at any pre- 
ceding zra) along the coaſts, in this poſture waited his 
enemy's arrival. Theſe naval pre arations of Philip 


were the earlieſt efforts towar 
that marine in France which increaſed by flow but 


"powerful degrees, and, at length, became able to 


contend with England for the empire of the ocean, 
During the reigns, of the firſt ſovereigns of the third 
race, who governed that kingdom, the ſea-ports, and 
conſequently the ſhipping, were poſſeſſed by the great 
vaſſals of the crown. Among theſe the moſt conſider- 
able was the king of England, who held all the weſt- 


ern coaſt, from the mouth of Somme as far as Spain. 


Several of theſe maritime provinces. having now re- 
verted to the crown of France, Philip availed himſelf 
of theſe aquiſitions, by improving his harbours, and e- 
quipping his fleets. This new department in the ſtate 
was entruſted to one Euſtace, a monk ; the profeſſion 
of arms being, in thoſe times, a common tranſition 
from a conſecration to religion. We are told, by a 
French writer, that the navy of France then amounted 
to ſeventeen hundred fhips, or rather light gallies, na- 
vigated with oars. It was the practice of that age to 
make up in numbers what they wanted in ftrength and 
convenience, To theſe were added many tranſports, 
which ſerved only to receive cargoes, not for martial 
operations. Such was the navy deſigned to aſſiſt in 


the conqueſt of England. 


The pope had now overſtretched his power ; and, 


had the Engliſh nation been governed by a prince of 


any degree of prudence or reſolution, the power of the 
clergy would in all probability have been totally bro- 
ken. The people, — ſuperſtitious and ready to 
obey in matters of religion, could not tamely ſubmit 


to be given away by the pope as ſlaves from one maſter 


to another; and therefore this conſideration, added to 
the natural antipathy ſubſiſting between the French and 
Engliſh, put John, notwithſtanding all his offences, | 
| es | the 


the eſtabliſhment of 


ple, k 
thoſe | 
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the head of an army of fixty thouſand men. But the 


pope was too great a politician to ſuffer matters to be 


carried to extremities. He — himſelf many 
more advantages from the ſubmiſſion of John than 
from an alliance with Philip; and therefore came over 
in perſon, or, according to ſome, ſent over his legate, 
to England, under a pretence of conferring with the 
barons, but in reality to hold a conference with John. 
He there repreſented to this forlorn prince, the num- 
bers of the enemy, the hatred of his own ſubjects, and 
the ſecret confederacy there was againſt him in Eng- 
land. He intimated, that there was but one way to 
ſecure him from the impending danger; namely, to put 
himſelf under the protection of the pope, Who was a 
merciful· father, and ſtill willing to receive a repenting 
finner. The abject and irreſolute {ſpirit of John ſub- 
mitted to this laſt piece of arrogance, and he took an 
oath to obey whatever the pope ſhould command. In 
conſequence of this oath, he took another, the moſt ex- 
traordinary mentioned in the records of hiſtory; and 
which, as it was taken while he commanded an army 


of ſixty thouſand men, diſcovers a meanneſs of ſpirit 


almoſt incredible. The terms impoſed by it were 
expreſſed in the following words: „ John, by the 
grace of God king of England and lord of Ireland, in 
order to expiate my fins, from my own free will, and 
the advice of my barons, give to the church of Rome, 
to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, the kingdom of 
— and all other prerogatives of my crown. I 

1] hereafter hold them as the pope's vaſſal. I will 
be faithful to God, to the church of Rome, to the 
pope my maſter, and his ſueceſſors legitimately elected. 
I promiſe to pay him a tribute of one thouſand marks; 
to wit, ſeven hundred for the kingdom of England, 
and three hundred for the kingdom of Ireland.” 

This oath was taken by the king before all the peo- 
ple, kneeling, and with his hands held up between 
thoſe of the legate. Having then agreed to reinſtate 

1 Lang- 
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hands of enemy, ſet fire to them hunſelf, a 
obliged to give np. hopes of ſucceſs. - 
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Langton in the primacy, he received the crown which 
he bad 1 ——— have red v the le. 
gate, to add to his farmer inſolence, . trampled under 
os feet the tribute which John had conſented to pay, 
-The king of France was enraged at this behaviour 

of the pop ; and reſolved to execute his oject of con- 


quering England, in ſpite of him and all his cenſures. 


His fleet, however, was attacked in their harbours by 
> Engliſh, who took three hundred veſſels, and de- 
ſtroyed about an hundred more; while Philip, finding 
it impoſſible to prevent the reſt t into the 

d thus was 


n the other hand, king John, entering into an al 
liance with the emperor and the earl of Flanders, 


thought himſelf now in a condition to attempt the re- 
covery of the territories he had loſt in France, where- 


upon he commanded his troops to rendezvous at 
Portſmouth; but, when he was about to embark them, 
the barons declared. they. could: not follow him. The 


king however imagining this, was but a pretence, and 


that they would follow him, embarked. and failed as 


far as the iſle of Jerſey ; but, underſtanding, the barons 


were marched home again, he found himlelf obliged 
to return to England. The pope appeared now, and 


ordered the exiled clergy to accept of forty thouſand 


marks in lieu of all their demands, and the legate took 
off the interdict on the 29th of June, 1214. Now 
king John, having prevailed on the barons to pals the 
ſeas with him, recovered great part of the province of 
Poictou, after which he marched into Anjou; but the 


fickle Poictovins deſerting him juſt as he was about 


to give battle to Louis the dauphin, and. Philip ob- 
taining a complete victory over his allies. the Imperial- 
iſts and Flemings at Bovines, he thought fit to return 


to England, having firſt. concluded a truce with 
France for five years; after which he found himſelf 
ſo much embarraſſed by domeſtic troubles, that he 


never 
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never made any further attempt towards the recovery 


of his foreign dominions. 

John, however, continued to follow the ſame cruel 
and tyrannical meaſures which had hitherto rendered 
him odious to his ſubjects. His ſcandalous ſubjection 
to the clergy now gave the barons an opportunity of 
exerting themſelves, in order to reduce the enormous 

ogatives of the crown. Their deſign was greatly 
facilitated by the concurrence of Langton the primate, 
who on all occaſions ſhewed a fincere regard for the 
intereſts of the kingdom. At a ſynod of his prelates 
and clergy, convened at St. Paul's, on pretence of ex- 
amining into the loſſes of ſome biſhops who had been 
exiled by John, he privately conferred with a number 
of barons, to whom he expatiated upon the vices and 
injuſtice of their ſovereign. He ſhewed them a copy 
of Henry the firſt's charter; (being the only one in 
the kingdom, and which had been buried in the rubbiſh 
of an obſcure monaſtery.) Langton exhorted the ba- 
rons to inſiſt on a renewal of it; and this they ſolemnly 
ſwore to perform. The fame agreement was after- 
wards renewed at a more numerous meeting of barons 
ſummoned by Langton at St. EdmonſBury, Here it 
was reſolved that at Chriſtmas they would prefer their 
common perition in a body; and in the mean time they 
1 with a deſign to put themſelves in a poſtura 
of defence, enliſt men, and fortify their caſtles. In the 
beginning of January 1215, they repaired to London, 
accoutred in their military garb and equipage, and pre- 


ſented their petition tothe king, alledging that he had 


promiſed to grant a confirmation of the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, at the time he was abſolved from 


his excommunication. John reſented their preſump- 


tion; and required a promiſe, under their hands and 
ſeals, that they would never demand, or attempt to ex- 
tort, ſuch privileges for the future. This they refu- 
kd with ſuch unahimity and reſolution, that the king 
defired time to confider of their demands. He promi- 
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ſed, that, at the feſtival of Eaſter, he would give a po- 
fitive anſwer to their petition; and offered them the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and the 
earl mareſchal, as ſureties for fulfilling his engagements, 
The barons accepted of his ſecurities, and departed 
peaceably ; but John had no deſign of complying with 
their deſires. He had recourſe to the clergy, whoſe 
power he had ſeen and felt in ſo many inſtances. He 
courted their favour, by granting them a charter eſta- 
| bliſhing all thoſe rights of which they were already in 
the poſleſſion, and which he now pretended to confirm 
when he had not the liberty to refuſe. To ingratiate 
himſelf ſtill farther with this body, he took the croſs, 
and appealed to the pope againſt the uſurpation of the 
barons. The pope wrote letters to England, re- 
proaching the primate and biſhops with favouring 
theſe difientions; and, commanded them to promote 
peace between the two parties. He exhorted the 
hn to conciliate the king, not with menaces, but. 
with humble intreaties; and promiſed, upon their 
obedience, to interpoſe his own authority in favour. 
of ſuch of their petitions. as he ſhould find to be 
juſt. At the. ſame time he annulled their aſſociation, 
and forbade them to enter into any confederacy for the 
„ re 
The barons, paid no regard to the pope's remon- 
ſtrances ; knowing that the fulminations of the court 
of Rome would be of little avail, unleſs. they were 
ſeconded by the clergy of England. Aſter waiting 
till Eaſter, when the king promiſed to return them an 
- anſwer, they met by agreement at Stamford. There 
they aflembled a force of above two thouſand knights, 
and a prodigious number of foot. Thence they 
marched to Brackley, about fifteen miles from Ox- 
ford, the place where the court then reſided. John, 
hearing of their approach, ſent the archbiſhop ot 
Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others of 
his council, to know the particulars of their uy 
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qqueſt, and what thoſe liberties were which they fo 
much importuned him to grant. The barons deli- 
vered a ſchedule cantaining the chief articles of their 
demands, founded on the charters of Henry and Ed- 
ward; but which were in the higheſt degree diſpleaſin 
to the king. He burſt into a furious paſſion, aſk 
mme barons why they did not alſo demand his king- 
dom, and {wore that he never would comply with ſueh 
exhorbitant demands. The confederates then choſe 
Robert Fitz- Walter for their general; whom they dig- 
nified with the title of © Mareſchal of the army of 
God and of the holy church.” They laid fiege to 
Northampton, took Bedford, and were joyfully re- 
* ceived into London. They wrote letters to all the 
nobility and gentry who had not yet declared in their 
- favour, threatening their eſtates with devaſtation in 
caſe of refuſal or delay. | | 
In the mean time the king was left at a place called 
Odiham in Hampſhire, attended only by ſeven knights. 
He vainly endeavourcd to avert the ſtorm by the me- 
dation of his biſhops and miniſters. He appealed to 
Langton againſt the barons, not ſuſpecting that he 
was engaged in the confederacy ; and deſired him to 
fulminate the church-cenſures againſt thoſe who had 
made war upon their lawful prince. Langton declared 
that he would paſs no cenſure where he found no de- 
linquent ; but faid, that much might be done if the 
king would diſmiſs ſome foreign auxiliaries which he 
had lately brought over. Upon this John diſbanded 
a great body of Germans and Flemings whom he had 
® hitherto retained in his ſervice, but Langton refuſed 
to excommunicate a fingle baron. The king, being 
= now quite defenceleſs, was obliged at laſt to comply 
with the demands of his ſubjects. A conference was 
accordingly appointed, and all things were adjuſted for 
this moſt important treaty. | 
The king's commiſſioners met the barons at a place 
called Runimede, between Staines and Windſor ; and 
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which is yet held in reverence as the ſpot where the 
ſtandard of Freedom was firſt erected in England. 


Here the king ſigned the charter called Magna Charts, 


which continues in force to this day, and is till re. 


garded as the great bulwark of Britiſh liberty. 

This charter may be ſaid to derive its origin from 
king Edward the Confeſſor, who granted ſeveral pri- 
vileges to the church and ſtate by charter: theſe liber- 
ties and privileges were alſo granted and confirmed by 
king Henry I. by a celebrated great charter now lo, 
The charter, however, ſecured liberty to the clergy, 
barons, and gentlemen, much more than to the bulk 


of the people, who did not for a long time obtain any 


privileges of importance. Freedom of elections was 
ſecured to the clergy; and it was determined, that 


' fines on them for any offence ſhould be laid on in 


proportion to their eſtates, and not to the value of 
their benefices. The privileges ſecured to the barons 


were, either abatements in the rigour of the feudal 


laws, or relief from arbitrary and ambiguous deciſions 


before the courts. It was alſo decreed that barons 


ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals, even though 


forfeited by felony, after having been in the poſſeſſion 


of the crown for a year and a day ; and no tax was to 
be impoſed without conſent of the great council of the 
nation, 5 in caſe of the captivity of the king, 

| of his eldeſt ſon, or marrying his eldeſt 
daughter. No land belonging to any baron was to be 
ſeized for a crown debt, unleſs the poſſeſſor had not 
perſonal property enough to pay it; neither was any 


vaſſal to be allowed to ſell ſo much of his land as to 
incapacitate him from performing the neceſſary ſervice 


to his lord. It was alſo determined, that, when the 


great council of the nation was called, the prelates, 
_ earls, and barons, ſhould be ſummoned by a particular 
writ, and the inferior barons ſhould receive a ſum- 


mons from the ſheriff. In favour of the people it 
was ſtipulated, that they ſhould have from the owe 
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vall the immunities and privileges granted by the king 


to the former. Merchants were to be allowed to car- 


ry on their buſineſs without any arbitrary tolls or im- 


poſitions, and to go out of the kingdom and to return 
at pleaſure. The goods of every freeman were to be diſ- 
poſed of according to his will; and, if he died inteſ- 

No carts, 
horſes, or wood, were to be taken by the crown offi- 
cers without the conſent of their owner. The king's 


courts were to be ſtationary, and no delay to be made 


in doing juſtice to every one; no freeman ſhquld be 
taken or impriſoned, diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement, 
outlawed or baniſhed, unleſs by the legal judgment of 


his peers, &c. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that London 


ſhould remain in the hands of the barons, and the tow- 


er be conſigned ta the primate, till the 1 5th of 1 1 
be 


following, or till the articles of the charter ſhou 


fulfilled. To give the more ſecurity for this, the king 


allowed them to chooſe twenty-five of their own num- 
ber, to whoſe authority no limits were ſet either in ex- 
tent or duration: if any complaint. was made of a vio- 
lation of the charter, either by the king or his officers, 
any four of the barons might admoniſh the king to re- 
dreſs the grievance ; and, if ſatisfaction were not ob- 


_ tained, they might aſſemble the whole council of twen- 
ty-five; and they, in conjunction with the great coun- 
cil, were empowered to compel him to fulfil the char- 


ter. In caſe of his reſiſtance, they had liberty to levy 


war againſt him, attack his caſtles, and uſe every kind 


of violence except againſt his perſon, or thoſe of the 


queen or children. All men throughout the kingdom 


were bound, under the penalty of confiſcation, to 


ſwear obedighce to the twenty-five barons : and the 


frecholders of each county were to chooſe twelve 
knights, whoſe bufineſs it was to report ſuch evil 
cuſtoms as ought to be redreſſed in terms of Magna 
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This excellent charter, ſo equitable, and beneficial 
to the ſubject, is the moſt ancient written law in the 
kingdom. By the 25th Edward I. it is ordained, that 
it ſhall be taken as the common law ; and by the 43d 
Edward III. all tatutes made againſt it are declared to 
be void. ta, 

But _— John had thus obliged himſelf, by 
writing, to allow liberty to his ſubjects, he had no 
mind that they ſhould enjoy it in reality. The ſenſe 
of his ſubjection to his own vaſſals ſunk deep in his 
mind. e became ſullen, filent, and reſerved. He 
ſhunned the ſociety of his former friends ; and retired 
into the Iſle of Wight, as if to hide his diſgrace in ſo- 
Htude; but, in reality, to meditate revenge againſt the 
barons. He ſent to the continent to enliſt a large body 
of mercenary troops, and made complaints to the po 
of the inſurrections of the barons againſt him. The 
pontiff very warmly efpoufed his cauſe; a bull was 
ſent over, annulling the whole charter ; and at the 
ſame time the foreign troops arriving, the king once 
more found himſelf in a condition to demand his own 
terms from his ſubje&s. «$540 

The barons had made no preparations for war, not 
ſuſpecting the introduction of a foreign army. The 


King, therefore, was for ſome time undiſputed maſter 
e 


field, and the moſt horrid cruelties were com- 

mitted by his army. The nobility who had been moit 
active in procuring the great charter fled with their fa- 
milies to Scotland, where they obtained the proteRion 
of king Alexander by doing homage to him. The 
barons being totally unable to raiſe an army capable of 
contending with that of John, applied to their old ene- 
my Philip of France, offering to acknowledge his eld- 
eſt ſon Louis for their ſovereign, on condition of his 
Protecting them from the fury of John and his merce- 
naries. The French king accepted their propoſal with 
joy 3 and, twenty-five hoſtages which he demanded 
ing ſent over, began to make the moſt diligent pre- 
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{ 

© parations for this expedition, eſs of the mena- 
ces of the pope, who threatened him with excommu- 
, 


nication, and actually excommunicated his ſon Louis 
ſome time after. 

The firſt troops who came to the aſſiſtance of the 
barons were only a body of ſeven thouſand men; but, 
ſoon after, Louis with a powerful army landed at Sand- 
wich. The firſt effect of this invaſion was, that moſt 
of John's foreign troops deſerted, refuſing to ſerve a- 
gainſt the heir of their monarchy. Many confiderable 
noblemen alſo deſerted his cauſe, and Louis daily gain- 
ed ground. This prince advanced to London, where 
the barons and burghers did him homage, and took 

the oath of allegiance, after he had ſworn to confirm 
the liberties _ privileges of the people. His im- 
rudence, however, in preferring on all occafions his 
rench ſubjects to the Engliſh, ſoon excited a jealouſy 
againſt him, which proved very prejudicial to his cauſe, 
This jealouſy was greatly increaſed by the death-bed 
eonfeſſion of the count de Melun, one of his courtiers, 
who declared to thoſe about him, that it was Louis's 
deſign to extermynate the Engliſh barons as traitors, 
and to beſtow their 5 and eftates upon his 
French ſubjects, on whole fidelity he could more ſafely 
rely. This cauſed a conſiderable deſertion 
Louis's party: ſo that John once more found himſelf 
in a condition to make ſome effort for his crown. He 
reſolved to penetrate into the heart of the kingdom; 
and for this purpoſe he departed from Lynn, and took 
the road towards Lincolnſhire at the head of a great 
body of troops. His road lay along:the ſhore, Which 
was overflowed at high water; but the king not being 
appriſed of this, or being ignorant of the tides of the 
place, loſt all his carriages, treaſure, and baggage, by 
their influx, He himſelf eſcaped with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty, and arrived at the abbey of Swinſtead; where 
his grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained, and the diſtracted. 
fate of his affairs, threw him into a fever, which ſoon 
appeared 
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to be attended with fatal ſymptoms. He 
died at Newark in the year 1216, the fifty-firſt of his 
age, and eighteenth of his reign. 
The unprincipled baſeneſs and groſs incapacity of 
this prince are too apparent, throughout his whole 
reign, to admit of palliation; and the writer who un- 
dertakes to repreſent this prince as brave and patriotic 
muſt furely be ſtrongly: influenced by a reſpect to the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, and conceive a 
ſtrong diſreliſn of all efforts of the ſabje& to throw off 
the ſhackles of tyranny: however, we agree with a 
certain writer, that John, very early in his reigh, 
aſſerted the dominion of England over the ſea, by 
enacting, that, if any of the commanders of his fleets 
ſhould meet with ſhips of a foreign nation at ſea, the 
maſters of which refaſed to ſtrike to the royal flag, 
ſuch ſhips, if taken, ſhould be deemed lawful prizes, 
even though they belonged to a ſtate in amity with 
England. Which plainly indicates, that this ſtriking 
to the royal flag was an old right, now expreſsly 
claimed, in order to give the fulleſt warrant to agen 
captains tenaciouſly to inſiſt on the form of reſpect 
required by their country, and to appriſe all other 
Rates of the expediency of paying it. He alſo granted 
more and larger charters, to cities and boroughs, than 
any of his predeceſſors, it being his intereſt to create 
a popular intereſt, independent of and oppoſite to that 
of the barons: But in theſe grants the good of his 
| ſubjects was only ſubordinate to the avarice of the 
prince y for, in the firſt year of his reign, we find 
him extorting n thauſand pounds ſterling from the 
citizens of London, for a renewal. of their charter; 
and, in the ninth year of his reign, another charter 
was granted, whereby they firſt obtained a right of. 
chootng a mayor, out of their own body, annually ; 
which office, until then, was for life; by the ſame char- 
ter they were empowered to elect, or remove, their 
ſneriffs at pleaſure; and their common-councilmen 
8 ä were 
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were annually. choſen, as at preſent. He ſettled the 
rates of neceſſaries, and puniſhed commercial frauds : 
he likewiſe made many regulations with reſpect to mo- 
ney; and, in his reign, was the firſt coinage of that 
ſort which is called ſterling. R 


Of the Feudal Government, and Formation of the Army 
| at this Time, in Britain. | 


TO underſtand the nature of the feudal government, 
we muſt look back to the origin of cuſtoms, and the 
the partition of lands. Every landed territory muſt 
have been divided originally between the prince and 
the people. The lot to the ſovereign was to conſti- 
tute his domains, The lot or partition to the indivi- 
dual was the land which was free, and was named 
propriety, in contradiſtinction to tenure ; and, being the 
mark of a citizen, it ſubjected him to the general obli- 
gation of taking arms in defence of the community. 

But the domains of the ſovereign, and the lands of 
partition to the people, could not exhauſt all the terri- 
tory of a country. Much extenſive property, and 
many fair poſſeſſions, remained, in which the commu- 
nity was concerned, but to which a particular indivi- 
dual could lay no claim. The king, therefore, as re- 
preſenting the ſtate, was to take the direction of them; 
and theſe in time were granted away to certain barons 
orchiefs, who governed in different diſtricts, and prefided 
over the maſs of the people. The ſovereign and the chiefs 
owed their rank or eſtimation generally to their birth, 
but often to their merits. The former was ambitious 
to ſupport with luſtre the honour he ſuſtained; the 
latter were ſtudious to deſerve his favour, and to vie 
with one another. The people, as they were ſtruck 
with the valour of particular chiefs, rouſed them- 
ſelves under their banners, and retained or attached 
themſelves to their fortunes.---It was the great emu- 
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lation of the chiefs to excel 'in the number and the 
courage of their retainers. In the field it was infa- 
mous in the chief to be ſurpaſſed in valour; it was 
infamous in the retainers not to imitate the valour of 
the chief. To guard and to defend his perſon, and 
to aſcribe to his glory all their gallant acts, was their 
greateſt pride. The chief fought for the king; 
pb retainer for the chief; and here we may trace the 
foundations of the feudal aſſociations; the chiefs, 
having received portions of the ſurplus lands, were 
in return to preſent themſelves in arms at the call of 
the ſovereign; and the chiefs, by parcelling out theſe 
lands again to their retainers, bound them by a like 
injunction to continue to them their aid; and thus a 
Political ſyſtem was founded, which afterwards came 
to act upon ſociety with ſuch amazing efficacy. 
Of this ſyſtem the intention and the ſpirit were na- 
tional defence and domeſtic independence. While it 
called out the inhabitant and the citizen to defend his 


property and to ſecure his tranquillity, it oppoſed bar- 


riers to deſpotiſm. Growing out of liberty, it was to 
promote the freedom of the ſubject. The ambition of 
the ſovereign was checked by the chiefs, who formed 
the order of nobility.; and the ariſtocracy, or power 
of the chiefs, was repreſſed by the retainers and vaſ- 
ſals, who, conſtituting their greatneſs, always attracted 
their attention. The chief who oppreſſed his retainers 
and vaſſals, deſtroyed his own importance. It was 
their numbers and their attachment only, which made 
him formidable to his prince and to his equals. And 
thus the domains of the ſovereign, the free lands of 
the citizen, and thoſe granted in fee, or in fiefs, took 
their origin, and formed the bonds by which all ranks 
were held together, for the common benefit of the 
Who | 
In this ſtate of things, the chiefs or barons poſſeſ- 
ſed a military authority, and a civil juriſdiction. In 
war they led on and commanded their vaſſals and re- 
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tainers, and they judged and decided their difputes in 
time of peace, The inhabitants 'of their territories 
were ſoldiers and ſubjects. Their caſtle and houſe- 
hold bore a reſemblance to the palace and the eſtabhſh- 
ments of the ſovereign, They had their ſubordinate 
officers, and their courts of judicature ; and they exer- 
ciſed the powers of puniſhment and mercy. _ 
even exerted the privilege of making war againſt eac 
other; and the ſovereign could behold fubjedts in 
arms, who infringed not their allegiance to the ſtate. 

It is thus that a prerogative aroſe which filled the 
land with confuſion. Nobles, haughty and independ- 


ent, did not think of accepting a fine as a compenſa- 


tion for an inſult, and ſubmitted not their diſputes to 
a judge. They brought them to the deciſion of the 
ſword ; and their vaſſals and retainers, entering into 
their ſentiments and feelings, partook of their glory or 


diſgrace. They were a ſort of rivals, whom nothing 


could unite but the enemies of the ſtate, or the en- 
erbachments of the ſovereign. To repreſs either of 
theſe they would unite and act with cordiality; but in 
their uſual carriage to one another, they were ſullen, 
jealous, and proud; whence it was their chief employ- 
ment to vie in diſplays of magnifioence, or to try their 
ſtrength in the field. | | 


In this ſtate of tumult, produced by the exerciſe of 
the prerogative of private war, a moſt important diſ- 


tinction was effected between the holders of fiefs, and 
the poſſeſſors of all allodial or free property. While, 
in the imperfection of government, the magiſtrate 


could not extend his power with equal force over all 


the orders of ſociety ; while the weak were expoſed to 
the inſults of the ſtrong ; while nobles, haughty and 


imperious, could proſecute their reſentments with the 


ſword, revenge their wrongs, and gratify their avarice 
and cruelty, the holders of fiefs enjoyed a ſupreme ad- 
vantage over the holders of free land. A baron, and 


his retainers, connected together in an intimate alliance, 
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following the ſame ſtandard, and adopting the ſame 
paſſions, could act with concert and efficacy; but free 
or allodial proprietors were altogether diſqualified to 
defend themſelves. Being of no party, they could 
formand ſupport no continued or powerful confederacy; 
and the laws did not permit them to enter into factions 
and hoſtilities. The violence of the times created an ab. 
ſurdity. It gave to gifts under ſervice, and reverti- 
ble to the grantor, a value ſuperior to lands which were 
held in full property, and at the diſpoſal of the poſſeſ- 
ſor. It made neceſſary the converſion of free land into 
tenure! k 

Nor was this the only. conſideration which had 
weight with the poſſeſſors of free land. Sovereigns, 
bent on the extenſion of fiefs, diſcouraged ſuch pro- 
prietors. Their ambition, their abilities, and their 
prerogatives, furniſhed them with the greateſt influ- 
ence; and they employed it to give univerſality to a 
ſyſtem, which was calculated to ſupport the royal dig- 


nity and the national importance. Mortified with 


royal neglect, without ſufficient protection from the 
laws, expoſed to the inſolence and ravages of the great, 
and to the rudeneſs and contempt of their vaſſals, they 
were driven into the circle of fiefs. They courted the 
privileges and the protection which were enjoyed by 
vaſſals. They ſubmitted their eſtates to tenure, under 
the direction of a baron or ſuperior moſt contiguous 


and agreeable, granting to him their lands, and receiv- 


ing them back as a feudal donation. | 
In this direction of affairs, the extenfion of the feu- 
dal inſtitution was unbounded. The landed property 
was every where changed into feudality. The empire 
of fiefs was univerſal. Even land, the great ſource 
and medium of tenure, was inſufficient for the multi- 
tude of thoſe who preſſed to be vaſſals. Every mat- 
ter that was an object of profit, of pleaſure, or of uſe, 
became the foundation of a fief. The right of judging 
the delicts committed in a foreſt, the right ys * 
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chaſe, or of hunting in a certain diſtrict, the tax on 
ublic roads, the privilege of eſcorting merchants to a 
fir or market, offices of truſt or of juſtice, the ſwarms 
of bees in a woody territory, the profits of a mill, the 
fiſhing in a water, the allotment of. a penſion, and other 
rights and poſſeſſions, now came to be held as fiefs. 
Imagination was exhauſted to invent methods of in- 
feudation z and here the univerſality of fiefs began. 
The holders or vaſſals were bound to military ſervice, 
and ſubject to obligations ; and the chief and the emi- 
nent, in conſequence of this policy, extended and main- 
tained their public magnificence, their private conſi- 
deration, and the conflicts and animoſities in which 
they were involved by their own ambition, and the 
oſtentation of others. | 
The ſteps which marked the feudal progreſs, ſerved 
to foſter its ſway and ſpirit; and to the manners of 
ages, which we too often deſpiſe as rude and ignoble, 
not to political reflection or legiſlative wiſdom, is that 
ſyſtem to be aſcribed, which acted ſo long and fo pow- 
erfully in ſociety, and became the harbinger of infinite 
advantage and infinite calamity, It is to thoſe only 
who apply to. rude ſocieties the ideas of a cultivated 
zra, that theſe inſtitutions appear to reſult from an 
enlightened policy. They remember not the inexpe- 
rience of dark ages, and the attachment of nations to 
their ancient uſages. They confider not, that if an 
individual, in ſuch times, were to ariſe of a capacity to 
frame ſchemes of legiſlation and government, he could 
not reduce them to execution. He could not mould 
the conceptions of ſtates to correſpond to his own. 
lt is from no pre-conceived plan, but from circum- 
ſtances which exiſt in real life and manners, that legi- 
ſlators and politicians acquire an aſcendancy among 
men, It was the actual condition of their times, not 
projects ſuggeſted by philoſophy and ſpeculation, that 
directed the conduct of Lycurgus and Solon, 
From 
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From the ſtate of the feudal barons, and the exer. 
tion of the right of private war, it reſulted, that the 
lower orders of men were courted and attended to in an 
uncommon degree. The military retainers of a noble, 
and the inhabitants of his lands, conſtituted his power; 
and it was not his intereſt to negle& men who might 
offer their ſervice to an enemy. They ſharedin his pro- 
perty and greatneſs, were flattered with his counte- 
nance, and formed the bulwark which ſupported him. 
His own ſons, thoſe of his vaſſals and tenants, and the 
ambitious youth whom his renown attracted from a 
diſtance, learned under his direction the art of war, 
— hence came the honours of chivalry, and knight- 

Dog." | of 
Every deſcendant of a gentleman, or every free-born 
perſon, began now to bear arms, and to aſpire to be- 
come a knight; and a long train of ſervices prepared 


him to receive it. From his earlieſt years he became 


accuſtomed to perils and toils; he acquired, by degrees, 
the whole ſcience of attack and of defence; and, when 
his hard apprenticeſhip was over, he ated himſelf as a 
knight, and ſought and wiſhed for ſtill ſeverer trials to 
exerciſe his ambition. To adorn him with arms, was 
originally, as before remarked, the ſimple ceremonial 
which inveſted the warrior with knighthood. The 


candidate preſented himſelf in a church, where he con- 


feſſed his fins, and declared his repentance and remorſe. 
Abſolution was then given him, and he paſſed the night in 
watching and pious meditation. In the morning he heard 
maſs, and, approaching the altar, placed his ſword upon 
it, which was — to him, with benedictions, by 
the hands of the prieſt. The euchariſt was next ad- 
miniſtered to him; and, having been bathed, to ex- 
preſs the purity which was neceſſary for the ſtate into 
which he was to enter, he was dreſſed in rich robes, 
and his ſpurs and his ſword were put on. He then 
appeared before his ſovereign or his chief, and, receiv- 
ing a blow upon the neck, was dubbed a knight. Sor 
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parade, courtly as well as ſacred, was concluded with 
feaſting and merriment. But while, in times of feſ- 
tival and peace, the admiſſion to this honour was thus 
ſtately and ambitious, a gentle ſtroke with the ſword 
was ſufficient, during war, to intitle to its privileges; 
and, in this form, in the day of a battle, or in the hour 
of victory, it was uſual to beſtow it, in order to reward 
the valiant, and to encourage proweſs. 

When the warrior was promoted to knighthood, 
the company and tables of the ſovereign and the no- 
bles were open to him; and in times, when perſonal 
qualities were the great ſources of renown and merit, 
no diſtinction was more conſiderable or important. It 
was permitted to him to wear gold, fur, and filk, and 
to ſurpaſs in the richneſs of his dreſs and arms. When 
a priſoner, and in the power of a conqueror, his rank 
preſerved him from an unworthy or ignominious treat- 
ment. His word or promiſe might be relied upon 
with the firmeſt aſſurance. Fetters and chains were 
only fit for the ignoble. When the chief or the baron 
to whom he was more particularly attached, required 
not his aid, he might enter into the ſervice of another 
maſter. Penſions and preſents rewarded his proweſs; 


und he was enriched by the ſhare he received in the ſpoils 


of an enemy, and by the ranſoms of his captives. His 
uſual appearance in the field was on horſeback, attend- 
ed by an eſquire; and, if his wealth ſo increaſed that 
he could afford to have knights to his train, his ſovereign 
allowed him the uſe of a banner ora ſtandard like the ba- 
rons; and, like them, he exerciſed a civil as well a mi- 
litary juriſdiction. Nor did his death terminate the 
honours which were paid to him. The ſolemnity and 
ceremonies of his funeral, expreſſed his merits and the 
public regrets. A monument was erected to him, and 


the ornaments with which it was embelliſhed, ſuiting 


his actions and hiſtory, inſpired his poſterity with a 
generous emulation. The ſword which he had car- 
tied to battle, the ſhield which had defended his body, 


and 
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and the other articles of his dreſs and armour, became 
the objects of reſpect and veneration. The moſt Il. 

luſtrious perſons courted their poſſeſſion, and churches 
pere often eſteemed the only proper repoſitories of 

theſe attendants of hiscvictories and valour. Hence 
the introduction of monuments, hatchments, . tro. 
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Splendid with knighthood, of which the honour 
was ſo great as to give dignity even to kings and to 
printes, the generous. and the aſpiring · were received in 

every quarter with attention and oivility. The gates 
of every palace, and of every caſtle, were thrown open 
to them; and, in the ſociety of the fair, the brave re- 
leived the ſeverities of war, and fed their paſſion for 
arms. Though it was the ſtudy of the knight to con- 
ſult the defence and the glory of the ſtate, and to add 
to the ſtrength and the reputation of his chief, yet the 
praiſe of his miſtreſs was the ſpring of his valour, 
and the ſource of his activity. It was for her that he 
and conquered. To her all his trophies were 
conſecrated. Her eye lighted up in his boſom the fire 
of ambition. His enterpriſe, his courage, his ſplen- 
dour, his renown, proclaimed the power and the fame 
of her perfections. 

The women failed not to feel their dominion. The 
dignity of rank and its properties, the pride of riches, 
the rivalſhip of beauty, unfolded their excellence and 
. charms. Their natural modeſty, the ſanity of mar- 

riage, the value of chaſtity, improved with time and 
with Chriſtianity. The reſpectful intercourſe they 
held with the knights, the adoration paid to them, the 
tournaments at which they preſided, the virtues they in- 
ſpired, the exploits atchieved to their honour, concur- 
red to promote their elevation and luſtre. To their 
enamoured votaries they ſcemed to be divinities; and 
toils, conflicts, and blood, purchaſed their favour and 
their ſmiles. | ; e 10 
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In the ſeaſons of feſtivity and peace, jouſts and tour- 
naments exerciſed the military yrowels of the knight. 
Theſe images of war were announced with parade and 
ceremony. Judges were appointed to determine in 
them, and to maintain the laws of chivalry ; and they 
were generally ſelected from among the aged knights, 
who came in crouds to live over again the ſcenes ped 
had ated, and to encourage and direct the intrepidi 
and the ſkill of the aſpiring youth. The combatants, 
entering the liſts ſlowly, Is with a grave and majeſtic 
air, pronounced aloud the names of the ladies to whom 
they had vowed their hearts and their homage. This 
privilege they had obtained at the expence of many a 
| un atchievement ; and they were preſented by the 
ir ones with a ribbon, a bracelet, a veil, or ſome 
detached ornament of their dreſs, which they affixed 
to their helmets or their ſhields, and conſidered: as the 
pledges of victory. Theſe pledges were called favenr ; 
and hence the pieces of lace or ribbon which are 
diſtributed at marriages, are termed the bride's favours. 
The operation of love and of glory, ſo powerful 
in the inſtitution of knighthood, was advanced andin- 
ſpired by religion. To defend Chriſtianity with his 
ſword and his life, became a ſacred vow, to which 
every knight was ambitious to ſubmit. The weak 
and the oppreſſed, the orphan and the widow, had a 
particular claim to his protection. To diſobey their 
call, was to incur diſhonour and infamy. He ſeemed, 
in ſome meaſure, to be entruſted with the power of 
the magiſtrate; and the faſhion of the times made him 
forward to employ his arm, and to ſpill his blood, in 
the cauſe of innocence and virtue. | 
Thus war, gallantry, and devotion, conſpired to 
form the character of the knight. And theſe man- 
ners, ſo lofty and ſo romantic, for ages gavea ſplendour 
to Britain, by directing the fortunes of its princes, and 
by producing examples of magnanimity and valour, 
which amid the anarchy and confuſion of the times, 
„Vor. I. No. 9. EE curbed 
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curbed the violence of tyranny, and ſecured to poſterity 
the ſtandard of liberty and the bleſſings of freedom. 

The diſtinction of theſe different points of the fey. 
dal aſſociation, though neglected by the antiquary, 
the lawyer, and the hiſtorian, is yet a matter of 
the greateſt importance. It is, in ſome meaſure, the 
key to the hiſtory of modern times. It will lead us 
to diſcover many miſtakes and miſapprehenſions which 
conceal and deform topics of the higheſt moment 
and curioſity, It will overthrow many poſitions which 
have perplexed and miſled the reſearches of the learn. 
ed, and the reaſonings of the ſpeculative. 

While ſimplicity of manners continued to animate 
the feudal aſſociation, it was noble in its principles 
and uſeful in its practice. In the ardour of private 
confederacies, the feelings of generofity were aug- 
mented. The emotions of the heart increaſed their 
force by confinement. And the lord and the vaſſal 
were linked to each other in the cloſeſt connection. 
The arms and the zeal of his followers were the 
ſtrength and the bulwark of the chief or the ſuperior, 
The yen and the power of the chief or the ſuperior 
werg the ſubſiſtence and protection of the followers or 
the vaſſals. Their intereſts and their paſſions were 


the ſame; and a conſtant communication of good of- 


fices kept alive their attachments. 
The vaſſal, kneeling before his lord, and putting 


his hands into his, acknowledged him for his ſuperior, 


« I become,” ſaid he, your man, from this day for- 
ward, for life, and limb, and earthly honour,” The 
lord, receiving him in his arms, gave him the kits, 
which beſtowed his countenance and favour. This 


rite, known under the appellation of homage, expreſſed 


ſubmiſſion and reverence on the part of the vaſſal, pro- 


tection and defence on the part of the lord. The oath 
of fealty, or the engagement of fidelity, was then pro- 
. nounced. © Hear this, my lord,” ſaid the vaſſal, I 
will be faithful and loyal to you, for the tenements I 


hold 
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hold, So help me God and his ſaints.” They were 
exact to obligations in which were compriſed their in- 
tereſt, their glory, and their pleaſure. In every act of 
civil life, in peace and in war, they found alike the 
uſes and advantages of their union. In the caſtle of 
the lord, the vaſſal added to his retinue, and proclaim- 
ed his magnificence. In his court he aſſiſted in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. In the field, he fought by 
his fide, and covered his perſon with his ſhield, On 
the foundation of their connection, and of that of the 
land or fief, which the former beſtowed on the latter, a 
train of incidents aroſe, from whence ſ. rung the un- 
equivocal expreſſions of friendſhip and habitude, the 
tender and affectionate fruits of an intercourſe the 
moſt devoted and zealous. 

While the grants of land were precarious, or for life, 
the ſuperior was fond to educate m his hall the expec- 
tants of his fiefs. And, when they deſcended to a ſe- 
ries of heirs, or in perpetuity, he was careful, on the 
death of the feudator, to take the charge of his ſon 
and his eſtate, The former was a hope to him of fu- 


ture greatneſs. He protected his perſon, directed his 


education, and watched over his concerns. He felt a 
_ in obſerving his approaches to manhood, and de- 
'vered to him, on his majority, the lands of his anceſ- 
tor, which he had been fudious to improve. Theſe 

cares begat the incident of wardſhip. 
The vaſſal, on entering to his fief, conſcious of 
gratitude, and won with the attentions of his lord, 
made him a preſent. This acknowledgement, ſo na- 
_ and ſo commendable, produced the incident of 

2 | - 
Grateful for the paſt, and anxious for the future fa- 
vour of his chief, the vaſſal did not incline to ally him- 
ſelf to a family which was hoſtile to him. The chief 
was ambitious to add to his power and ſplendour, by 
conſulting the advantageous alliance of his vaſſal. 
They joined in finding out the lady whoſe charms and 
K k 2 whoſe 
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whoſe connections might accord with the paſſions of 
the one and the policy of the other. This attention 
gave eſtabliſhment to the incident of marriage. 
- When the ſuperior was reduced to diſtreſs and cap. 
tivity, in the courſe of public or of private wars, when 
he was in embarraſſment from prodigality or waſte, 
when he required an augmentation of means to ſup. 
port his grandeur, or to advance his ſchemes and am- 
bieten, the vaſſal was forward to relieve and aſſiſt him 
by the communication of his wealth. On this foun- 
dation grew the incident of aid, | 

When the vaſſal gave way to violence and diſorder, 
or when by cowardice, treachery, or any ſtriking de- 
linquence, he rendered himſelf unworthy of his fief, 
the ſacred ties which bound him to his lord were in- 
fringed. It was neceſſary to deprive him of his land, 

and to give it to a more honourable holder. This 
Was the origin of the incident of eſchear. 

Amidſt the contention of friendſhip, and the mu- 
tuality of mind which exerciſed and emed the lord 
and the vaſſal, there was experienced a condition of 
activity, liberty, and happineſs. The vaſſals attended 
to the retainers who were immediately below them. 
In their turn, they were courted by the lords, whoſe 
ſtrength they conſtituted. And the lords gave im- 
portance to the ſovereign. A ſubordination was 
known, which was regular, compact, and powerful. 
The conſtituent parts intereſted in government, as 
well as war, were attentive, in their ſeveral depart- 
ments, to the purpoſes of order and juſtice; and, in 
national operations, they acted with an union that 


made them formidable. Of this aſſociation, political 


liberty was the reſult. And, while this fortunate ſtate 


of things continued, the people, in every country af 


Europe, came in arms to their national aſſembly, or 
appeared in it by their repreſentatives. : 
Such, in a more particular manner, was the condi- 


tion of the Anglo- Saxon period of Britain; when the 
people, 
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ple, happy alike in their individual and their po- 
itic capacity, as men and as citizens, came to bear, 


more relunctantly, the oppreſſions of the Norman 
times. The impreſſion of their felicity was never 


effaced during the ſucceſſion of the Norman princes, 
but produced the moſt memorable ſtruggles for liber- 
ty. Nor was it in England only that ſuch convulſions 
were experienced. The ſame injuſtice and oppreſſions 
which were to ſhake this nation, prevailed in 2 
country of Europe, and gave a beginning to thoſe ' 
contentions which threatened deſtruction to their an- 
cient independence. Den en 

In this iſland alone, the valour and the fortune of 
its inhabitants under a feudal aſſociation, taught free- 
dom to revive in the midſt of tyranny. The barons 
and the people convinced King John of his condition 
and their own; and gave leſſons of inſtruction and po- 
licy to his ſueceſſors, which they could never forget 
without danger. ä | 5 

Many learned writers have ventured to aſſert, that 
the Anglo-Saxons were ſtrangers to fiefs, and that 
theſe. were introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror, There are writers not leſs learned, who 
affirm, that fiefs were not introduced into England 
by the duke of Normandy, but prevailed among the 
Anglo-Saxons in the: condition in which they were 
known under William. Great men range themſelves 
on each fide of the queſtion, and I will not de- 
tract from their merits. But it will be permitted to 
me to expreſs my ſentiments. _ | 

It cannot be true, that the Saxons,. who ſettled in 
England, were ſtrangers to fiefs. For, in this caſe, 
they muſt have renounced the manners to which they 
had been accuſtomed in Germany. They muſt have 
yielded to views different from- all the other Gothic 
tribes who made conqueſts, They muſt have adopted 
new and peculiar cuſtoms. And hiſtory has not re- 
marked theſe deviations and this diſſimilarity. t 
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It cannot be true, that William the Norman intro. 
duced fiefs into England. The introduction of a (yſ. 
tem ſo repugnant to all the inſtitutions which uſually 
men; which was to force into an uncommon 
irection both government and property; which was 
to hold out new maxims in public and in private life; 
which was to affect, in a particular manner, inherit- 
ance and eſtates; to give a peculiar. form to juſtice 
and courts; to change the royal palace and the houſe- 
holds of gentlemen; to overturn whatever was fixed 
and eſtabliſhed in cuſtoms and uſages ; to innovate all 
the natural modes of thinking and of acting, could 
not poſſibly be the operation of one man, and of one 


* us not be deceived by names and by authori- 
ties. Fiefs were to run the ſame career in England 
which they had experienced in the other countries of 
Europe. They were at pleaſure and annual, for life, a 
ſeries of years, and in perpetuity ; and, in all theſe va- 
rieties, they were exhibited in the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod of our hiſtory. The hereditary grant, as well as 
the tin its vg; fluctuations, was known to 
our Saxon anceſtors, Of this, the conformity of man- 
ners which muſt neceſſarily have prevailed between 
the Saxons, and all the other conquering tribes of 
Germany, is a moſt powerful and a ſatisfactory ar- 
gument, Nor is it fingle and unſupported. Hiſtory 
and law come in aid to analogy; and theſe things are 
roved by the ſpirit and text of the Anglo-Saxon 
ws, and by actual grants of hereditary eſtates under 
military ſervice. | 
It is, at the ſame time, not leſs true, that the ſtate 
of fiefs in England, under William the Norman, dit- 
fered moſt eſſentially from their condition among the 
Anglo-Saxons. The writers, therefore, who contend 
that they exiſted in the ages previous to Duke Wil- 
liam, in the ſame form in which they appeared after 
Kis advancement to the crown, are miſtaken. —__ 
#0 | * 
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under the Anglo-Saxon princes, no- mention is made 
of thoſe feudal  ſeverities adopted by the Normans, 
which ſo often ſhook 'the throne under William and 
his ſucceſſors. Yet fiefs, under the Anglo-Saxons, in 
every ſtep of their progreſſion, muſt have been con- 
nected with thoſe feudal incidents which were the 
zurces of theſe ſeverities. k 
This difficulty, which, on a ſlight obſervation, ap- 
to be inexplicable, will yield to theſe principles. 
he varying ſpirit of the feudal aſſociation accounts for 
it in a manner the moſt eaſy and the moſt natural. 
When the ſuperior and the vaſſal were friends, and 
their connection was warm and generous, the feudal 
incidents were acts of cordiality and affection. When 
they were enemies, and their connection was preſerved, 
not by the commerce of the paſſions and the heart, but 
merely by the tie of land, governed by avarice and 
ambition, the feudal incidents were acts of oppreſſion 
and ſeverity. During the Anglo-Saxon times, the 
affectionate ſtate of the feudal aſſociation prevailed. 
— the times of King William, and his immediate 
ſucceſſors, their hoſtile condition was experienced. 
Hence the mildneſs and happineſs of our Saxon anceſ- 
tors; hence the complaints and grievances of our Nor- 
N man progenitors. | | 
f This — of a difficulty, which has been a fruit- 
ful ſource of miſtake, is ſtrongly confirmed by a pecu- 
liarity which I am now to mention, and which, in its 
turn, leads to the explication of a problem that has 
been alike perplexing to our antiquaries and hiſto- 
rians, 
It was from William the Conqueror down to Ki 
John, that the people of England complained loudly of 
the feudal ſeverities; and, during this long period of 
outrage and lamentation, it was their inceſſant defire, 
that the laws of Edward the Confeſſor ſhould be re- 
ſtored, It is, therefore, beyond all doubt, that the 
teudal ſeverities were not heard of during the times of 
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King Edward. The ſuperior and the vaſſal were then 
. cordial. and happy in each other. The feudal inci. 
._ - - dents were then expreſſions of generoſity and attach- 


But William, who was forced to acknowledge, by his 
laws, the freedom of the Engliſh government, enad- 
ed, that the poſſeſſors of land ſhould not be harraſſed 
with unjuſt exactions and tallages. He thus promi- 
. fed. to abſtain from feudal ſeverities. And, what 

ſeems conſtantly to have attended this promiſe, he for- 
mally reſtored and confirmed the laws of the Confeſ- 
ſor. In * 2 wr rag 5 Rufus 
engaged to abſtain from i aids and oppreſſions ; 
and, in reference to the — of the Confeſlor, 
he became bound to goyern by mild and ſanctified 
laws. Henry I. executed a charter which contained 
direct mitigations of the feudal incidents, and he ex- 
preſsly reſtored and confirmed the laws of King Ed- 
ward. Stephen gave a charter of liberties to the ba- 
rons and people; and it was its purpoſe to heſtow his 
ſanction on the grant of Henry, and to confirm the 
good laws and cuſtoms of the Confeſſor. With the 
me intentions, a charter of liberties was framed and 
granted by Henry II. 

Theſe grants, though invaluable as ample and de- 
eiſive teſtimonials of our antient liberties by their per- 
| and anxious retroſpection to the Saxon times, 
.could not be carried into execution, and maintained in 
the purity of their intentions. The altered condition 
of manners, and of the. feudal aſſociation, did not 

wholly permit their exerciſe. Notwithſtanding the 
high and independent ſpirit of the Engliſh nation, 
which occaſioned theſe grants, the feudal ſeverities 
ere, often continued. They prevailed under Wil- 
kam the Conqueror, under Rufus, under Hen- 
 . Jy I. under Stephen, and under Henry II. They 

were known. under Richard I. And, in the reign of 
| King John, they became ſo exorbitant and fo wild, 
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that the barons and the people unanimouſly confede- 
rated to vindicate their liberties, and thus produced 
the magna charta, which, while it offered a limitation 
of the feudal rigours, was declaratory of the conſtitu- 
tional freedom that had diſtinguiſhed this fortunate 
iſland from the earlieſt times. | 

This conſtant connection of the complaints of the 
feudal ſeverities, and the revival of the laws and cuſ- 
toms of the Confeſſor, from the age of King William 
to King John, is a moſt remarkable and important 
peculiarity. What theſe laws were, of Edward the 

Confeſſor, ſays Mr. Hume, © which the Engliſh, 
every reign, during a century and a half, defired ſo 
paſſionately to have reſtored, 1s much diſputed by an- 
tiquarians; and our ignorance of them ſeems one of 
the greateſt defects in the antient Engliſh hiſtory.” 
The train of reaſoning already laid down, points, 
with an indubitable clearneſs, to the explanation of 
this myſtery. By the laws or cuſtoms of the Confeſ- 
ſor, that condition of felicity was expreſſed, which 
had been enjoyed during the Anglo-Saxon times, 
while the feudal incidents were expreſſions of genero- 
ſity and friendſhip. Theſe incidents, in the fortunate 

ſtate, of the feudal aſſociation, acting alike to public 

and private happineſs, produced that equal and affec- 
tionate intercourſe, of which the memory was to con- 


tinue ſo long, and the revival to create ſuch ſtruggles, + 


It was the cordiality, the equality, and the indepen- 
dence of this ſociety and communication, which are 
figured by the laws or cuſtoms of the Confeſſor, and 
which made them the fond objects of ſuch laſting ad - 
miration, and ſuch ardent wiſhes. 32 f 
While the feudal aſſociation was cordial, the vaſ- 
als of a chief gave with pleaſure their aſſiſtance. When 
this aſſociation became diſcordant, different intereſts 
actuating the ſuperior and the vaſſal, art and policy 
preſcribed the exact ſervice to be performed. A du- 
he eſtates poſſeſſed 
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by the nobles ; and, being divided into fees, each of 
| theſe was to ſupply its knight. A tenant of the 
crown, who was not created into nobility, but enjoy. 
ed a grant of land, furniſhed alſo his knights in pro- 
portion to his fees. The nobles and the gentry of x 
feudal kingdom were thus its defenders and guardians, 
And they granted out territory to perſons inferior to 
them in the diviſions of fees, and under the burden of 
* In proportion, therefore, to the extent of 
its lands, there was, in every feudal ſtate, an army, 
or a body of militia, for its ſupport and protection. 

But, while a force, numerous and ſufficient, was, 
in this manner, created, a care was alſo beſtowed to 
hold it in readineſs to take the field. The knights, 
who were to appear in proportion to the fees of each 
eſtate, were bound to aſſemble at a call, in complete 
armour, and in a ſtate for action. The feudal mili- 
tia, of conſequence, could be marched with expedi- 
tion, to defend the rights of its nation, to ſupport its 
honour, or to ſpread its renown. 

The uſual arms of a knight were the ſhield and hel- 
met, the coat of mail, the ſword, and the lance. It 
was, alſo, his duty to have a horſe. For, a growing 
luxury, and the paſſion for ſhow, encouraged by tour- 
naments, had brought diſcredit to the infantry. |, 
. _ The horſemen were called the battle, and the ſucceſs 
of every engagement was ſuppoſed to depend upon 
them. The infantry were furniſhed by the villages and 
towns in the demeſnes of the prince or the nobles. 
T he bow, the fling, and the battle-axe, were the arms 
of theſe; and with which they made themſelves both 
formidable and deſtructive to an enemy. 

During the warmth of the feudal aſſociation, the 
military. ſervice of the vaſſal was every moment in the 
command of the ſuperior. When their affociation 
was decayed, the cauſe of which I ſhall hereafter ex- 
_ it was not* to be depended on, and, when af- 
'forded, was . without zeal, and without * 
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The invention of knight-ſervice, which was intended 
to recover, in ſome degree, the vigour of this con- 
nection, while it aſcertained the exact duty to be ren- 
dered, ſerved to fix its duration. Each poſſeſſor of 
a fee was, at his own expence, to keep himſelf in the 
feld during forty days. To this obligation, the great 
vaſſals of the crown were bound, and inferior proprie- 
tors were to ſubmit to it. When a ſingle battle was 
commonly to decide the fates and diſputes of nations, 
this portion of time was conſiderable and important. 
And, if any expediency demanded a longer duty, the 
prince might retain his troops under the condition of 
giving them pay for their extraordinary ſervice. 
When, however, the prince was bent on making war, 


in oppoſition to the ſenſe and will of his people, as 


was the caſe between John and his barons, he was 
obliged to raiſe an army of ſtipendiaries entirely at his 
own expence. Theſe forces were a mixture of all na- 
tions, and conſiſted of men whom poverty and de- 


bauchery had corrupted into wretchedneſs. . They 
had no ſolicitude what cauſe they were to defend; and 


their convenient ſwords obeyed, at all times, the do- 
natives of princes. They were called coterelli, from 
the hangers they wore; ruptarii, from the pay they 
received; .and many of them being of the country of 
Brabant, the term Brabangons, or Brabantini, came to 
expreſs them. 
This was the military ſyſtem which, during a long 
iod of time, upheld the power of the monarchs of 
ritain; a ſyſtem, of which it was the admirable con- 
ſequence, that thoſe who were the proprietors of the 
land, were to defend it. They were. moſt intereſted 
in its welfare and tranquillity; and, while they were 
naturally diſpoſed to act with union and firmneſs, 
againſt a foreign enemy, they were induced not leſs 
ſtrongly to guard againſt domeſtic tyranny. Their 
intereſt and happineſs, their pleaſure and convenience, 


urged them equally to oppoſe invaſions from abroad, 
LI 2 inteſ- 


| 
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inteſtine commotions, and the ſtretehes of preroga- 


tive. A ſtrength ſo natural, and which could never 
be exhauſted; a ſtfength, in which the prince was to 


have leſs authority than the nobles, and in which the 


power of both was checked by the numerous claſs of 


inferior proprietors; à ſtrength, Which had diredy 


in view the preſervation of civil liberty, ſeems on a 
ſlight obſervation, the perfection of military diſcipline, 
and the true model of an army of free citizens. The 
departure from this ſyſtem, to that of a ſtanding army, 
ſhall be noticed in its proper place. 3 


Or Taz Wars or ENGLAND, UNDER TH PLAN- 
TAGENETS, FROM THIS PERIOD; TO THE Con- 
| MENCEMENT OF THE RETION of EDwarDp III. 


QUCH was the ſpirit and temper of the times, which 
bore down the tyranny and oppreſſion of John, and 
reſcribed the old limits to the ambition of his ſucceſ- 
ors, He left two legitimate ſons; Henry, who fucceeded 
him on the throne, who was about nine years of age; 
and Richard, who was about ſeven. He alſo left three 
daughters; Jane, married to Alexander, king of Scot- 
land; Eleanor, married to the earl of Pembroke; and 
Iſabella, married to the emperor Frederic II. 

When John died, the earl of Pembroke was mare- 
ſchal of England. By this office he was at the head 
of the army, and of conſequence, in times of ſuch tur- 
bulence, at the head of the ſtate. He was a noble- 
man of great honour and fidelity, and had continued 
faithful to John in his greateſt reverſes of fortune. He 
now determined to ſupport the authority of the infant 
prince Henry; and therefore carried him immediately 
to Glouceſter, where the ceremony of coronation was 
performed, in the preſence of Goalo, the legate, and a 
very few noblemen, by the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Bath, The young prince was obliged to ſwear fealty 


to the pope, and renew the homage which his 1 * 
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had done for the kingdom; after which the earl of 


Pembroke was choſen protector. | M 

Till the king arrived at the years of maturity, the 
tranſactions of his reign can only be conſidered as the 
conſequences of the Aposs6n of his tutors. Pem- 
broke cauſed him to grant a new charter of liberties, 
conſiſting of the conceſſions extorted from John, with 
ſome alterations; and the next year it was renewed, 
with the addition of ſome other articles. Thus theſe 
famous charters were brought very nearly to the ſhape 
in which they have ever fince ſtood; and they were, 
during all generations, eſteemed the moſt ſacred ram- 
2 to national liberty and independence. As they 
ecured the rights of all orders of men, they were 
anxiouſly defended by all, and became in a manner the 
bafis of the Engliſh monarchy, and a kind of original 
contract, which both limited the authority of the king, 
and enſured the conditional allegiance of his ſubjects. 
Though often violated, they were ſtill claimed and re- 
called by the nobility and people; and as no prece- 
dents were ſuppoſed valid that infringed them, they 
rather acquired, than loſt authority, from the frequent 
attempts made againſt them, in ſeveral ages, -by regal 
and arbitrary power. 

Theſe charters were made uſe of by Pembroke as 
arguments to draw off the maleconten: barons from 
their allegiance to prince Louis of France. He repre- 
ſented to them, that, whatever jealouſy they might 
have entertained againſt the late king, a young prince, 
the lineal heir of .their ancient monarchs, had now 
ſucceeded to the throne, without ſucceeding either to 
the reſentments or principles of his predeceſſor: that 
the deſperate expedient which they had employed, of 
calling in a foreign potentate, had, happily for them, 
as well as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs; and 
it was till in their power, by a quick return to their 
duty, to reſtore the independence of the kingdom, and 
to ſecure that liberty for which they ſo zealouſly _ 
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tended : that, as all paſt offences of the barons were 
now buried in oblivion, they ought on their part, to 
forget their complaints againſt their late ſovereign; 
who, if he had been blameable in his conduct, had 
left to his ſon the ſalutary warning to avoid his paths, 
which had led to ſuch fatal extremities: and that, 
having now obtained a charter for their liberties, it 
was their intereſt to ſhow, by their conduct, that that 
acquiſition was not incompatible with their allegiance; 
and that the rights of the king and people, fo far from 
being hoſtile and oppoſite, might mutually ſupport 
and ſuſtain each other. Ts 

Theſe conſiderations, enforced by Pembroke's known 
character of conſtancy and fidelity, had a very great 
influence on the barons. Moſt of them began to ne- 
gociate with him, and many actually returned to their 
duty. At the ſame time Louis continued to diſguſt 
thoſe of his own party by the preference which he vi- 
ſibly gave to the French. Though he went over to 
France, and brought freſh ſuccours from thence, he 
found that his party was greatly weaker than before, 
by the deſertion of his Engliſh confederates; and that 
the death of king John had, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, occaſioned the total ruin of his affairs. Ina 
ſhort time Pembroke was ſo much ſtrengthened by 
deſerters front Louis's party, that he ventured to in- 
veſt Mount-Sorel; though upon the approach of the 
count de Perche with the French army, he deſiſted 
from that enterpriſe. The French general immedi- 
ately marched to Lincoln; and, being admitted into 
the town, laid fiege to the caſtle, and ſoon reduced it 
to extremity. Pembroke ſummoned his forces from 
every quarter, in order to relieve this important place; 
and he appeared ſo much ſuperior to the French, that 
they ſhut themſelves up within the city, reſolving to 
take ſhelter there. But the garriſon of the caſtle, hav- 


received a ſtrong reinforcement, made a vigorous 
ally upon the beſiegers, while the Engliſh _ - 
| | a 
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faulted them from without. The French army was 
totally routed ; the count de Perche was killed; and 
many of the chief commanders, with 'about 400 
knights, were made priſoners. On the news of this 
fatal event, Louis raiſed the fiege of Dover, and re- 
tired to London; where he received intelligence of a 
new diſaſter, which put an end to all his hopes. A 
French fleet, which carried a ſtrong reinforcement, had 
appeared on the coaſt of Kent; where they were at- 
tacked and repulſed with confiderable loſs, by Philip 
D'Albiney. He is ſaid to have gained the victory by 
the following ſtratagem. Having got the wind of 
the French, they ſtrewed large quantities of lime upon 
their decks, and the wind, blowing freſh, carried it 
full in the face of their enemies, who thus were 
ſo blinded that they were diſabled from defending 
themſelves. This diſaſter ſo diſcouraged thoſe who 
yet adhered to Louis, that they came from every quar- 
ter to make their ſubmiſſion to Pembroke; and Louis 
himſelf, finding his affairs totally deſperate, was glad 

to make his eſcape from a country, where every thi 
was become hoſtile to him. He therefore concluded 

a peace with the protector; promiſed to evacuate the 
kingdom; and only ſtipulated, in return, an indemnity 
to his adherents, and a reſtitution of their honours and 
fortunes, together with the free and equal enjoyment 
of thoſe liberties which had been granted to the reſt of 
the nation. | | at 
When the king up, he was found to be very 
unfit for the government of ſuch a warlike people as 
the Engliſh were. Though his temper was mild and 
humane, he was weak, fickle, and irreſolute. He diſ- 
guſted the people by the careſſes he beſtowed on fo- 
reigners : and this diſguſt once roſe to ſuch a height, 
that the barons refuſed to aſſemble in the general coun- 
eil of the nation, at his deſire. When commanded to 
do fo, they ſent a meſſenger to Henry, deſiring him to 
diſmiſs his foreigners; otherwiſe they would _ 
| I th 
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both him and them out of the kingdom, and put the 


crown on the head of one who was more worthy to 
wear it. The facility of Henry's temper alſo induced 
him to heap riches upon his foreign favourites in a 
manner which he could by no means afford: this often 
brought him into very great ſtraits; and to relieve 
himſelf, he was obliged to have recourſe to many ar- 

bitrary meaſures, which he could not otherwiſe have 
choſen. Nothing, however, of very great moment 
happened till the year 1255, when the pope found 
means to embark Henry in a ſcheme for the conqueſt 
of Naples or Sicily on this fide the Fare, as it was 
called; an enterpriſe which not only brought much 
diſhonour on the king, but involved him for ſome 
years in very great expence and trouble. The court 
of Rome ſome time before had reduced the kingdom 
of Sicily to the ſame ſtate of vaſſalage which ſhe pre- 
tended to exerciſe over England ; but Mainfroy, an 
uſurper, under pretence of governing the kingdom 
=” the lawful heir, had ſeized the crown, and was re- 

lved to reje& the 's authority. As the pope 
found that kis own Nice alone neon) 9 ſufficient to 
gain his point, he had recourſe to Richard the king 
of England's brother, who had been created earl of 
Cornwall, and had ſuch talents for amaſſing money, 
that he was reckoned the richeſt prince in Chriſ- 
tendom. To him the' pope offered the kingdom of 
Sicily, upon the ſingle condition of his conquering it 
from the uſurper. Richard was too wiſe to accept 
this offer; upon which the pope applied to Henry, 
and offered him the crown of Sicily for his ſecond ſon 
Edmund. Henry, dazzled by this propoſal, without 
reflecting on the conſequences, or without conſulting 
his brother or the parliament, gave the pope unlimited 
credit to expend whatever ſums he thought neceſſary 
for completing the- conqueſt of Sicily. In conſequence 
of this unlimited grant, his holineſs determined to ex- 
ert his apoſtolical authority to the utmoſt, in extorting 
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money from the Engliſh. A cruſade was publiſhed, 
requiring every one who had taken the croſs againſt 
the infidels, or even vowed to advance money for that 
urpoſe, to ſupport the war againſt Mainfroy, whom 
> accuſed as being a more terrible enemy to the Chriſ- 
tian faith than any Saracen. A tenth on all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices in England was levied for three 
years; and orders were given to excommunicate the 
biſhops who did not make r A 
grant was made to the king of the g of inteſtate 
clergymen, as well as of the revenues of vacant be- 
nefices and thoſe of non-reſidents. Theſe taxations, 
however grievous, were ſubmitted to with little mur- 
muring ; but another ſuggeſted by the biſhop of He- 
reford excited the moſt violent clamours. This pre- 
late, who at that time refided at the court of Rome, 
drew bills on all the abbots and biſhops of the Eing- 
dom, to the amount of no leſs than 150,540 marks, 
which he granted to Italian merchants in confideration 
of the money they had advanced, or pretended to ad- 
vance, for the ſupport of the Sicilian war. As it was 
apprehended that the Engliſh clergy would not eafily 
ſubmit to ſuch an extraordinary demand, a commiſſion 
was given to Ruſtand, the pope's legate, to uſe his 
authority. An aſſembly ot the prelates and abbots 
was accordingly ſummoned; who, on hearing the pro- 
poſal ſanctified with the names both of the pope and 
king, were ſtruck with the utmoſt ſurpriſe and indig- 
nation. A violent altercation took place; during 
which the legate told them, that all eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices were the property of the pope, and that he might 
diſpoſe of them as he pleaſed. The affair ended, how- 
ever, in the ſubmiſſion of the clergy: but the barons 
ſtill continued refractory, and for ſome time anſwered 
the king's demands of ſupplies with expoſtulations ; 
urging the king's partiality to foreigners, and the va- 
rious injuries the nation had ſuſtained from the ſervants 
of the crown. The great council of the nation, which 
Vor. I. No. g. Mm had 
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had lately obtained the name of parliament, was there. 
fore diſſolved, and another called, but with as little 
ſucceſs as before. 

The king had involved himſelf in ſo much debt, 
that a large re was become abſolutely neceſſary; and, 
as that could by no means be obtained = parliament, 
he was now reduced to the humiliating expedient of 
going about among ſuch of his ſubjects as he thought 
moſt attached to him, and begging aſſiſtance from 
them at their own houſes. At length his barons, per- 
ceiving the exigencies to which he was reduced, ſcem- 
ed willing to afford him aid; and, upon his promi- 
ſing to grant them a plenary redreſs of grievances, a very 
liberal upply was obtained, for which he renewed their 
charter with more than uſual ſolemnity. All the pre- 
lates and abbots were aſſembled with burning tapers 
in their hands; the magna charta was read 1n their 


preſence; and they denounced ſentence of excommuni- | 


cation upon alt who ſhould infringe upon its deciſions. 
They then put out their tapers on the ground, and 
exclaimed, © May every ſoul that proves falſe to this 
agreement ſo ſtink and corrupt in hell!“ The king ſub- 
Joined. © So help me God, I will inviolably keep all 
theſe things, as I am a man, as I am a Chriſtian, as 1 am 
a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed.” 
No ſooner had the king received the ſupplies of 
which he ſtood ſo much in need, than he forgot all his 
engagements, put his confidence entirely in foreign 
counſellors, and evaded or broke through in number- 
leſs inſtances the charters he had given. This con- 
duct rendered him ſo obnoxious to the barons, that 
Simon Mountfort earl of Leiceſter, a man of very 
violent and ambitious temper, determined to attempt 
an innovation in the government. He formed a pow- 
erful confederacy againſt the king, and the deſigns of 
the conſpirators were effectually put in execution in 
the year 1258. Henry had ſummoned a parliament 
in expectation of receiving ſupplies for his Sicilian 4 
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; when the barons appeared in the hall, clad in 


complete armour, with their {words by their fides. 
The king, ſtruck with this unuſual appearance, aſked 
them what was their purpoſe, and whether they in- 
tended to make him their priſoner ? Roger Bigod, 
earl mareſchal, anſwered in the name of the reſt, that 
he was not their priſoner; that they even intended to 
grant him large ſupplies, in order to fix his ſon on the 
throne of Sicily; that they only expected ſome return 
for this expence and ſervice; and that as the king had 
frequently made ſubmiſſions to the parliament, had 
acknowledged his paſt errors, and had ftill allowed 
himſelf to be carried into the ſame path, which gave 
them ſuch reaſon of complaint, he muſt now yield to 
more ftri& regulation, and confer authority on thoſe 
who were able and willing to redreſs the public griev- 
ances. Henry inſtantly aſſured them of his intentions 
to grant them all poſſible ſatisfaction; and for that 


-purpoſe ſummoned another parliament at Oxford, to 


digeſt the new plan of government, and to ele& pro- 

per perſons who were to be entruſted with the chief 
authority. This aſſembly, afterwards called the mad 
parliament, went very expeditiouſly to work on the 

buſineſs of reformation. Twenty-four barons were 

appointed, with ſupreme authority, to reform the 

abuſes of the ſtate; and Leiceſter was placed at their 

head. Their firſt ſtep was to order four knights to be 

choſen out of each county, who ſhould examine into 

the ſtate of their reſpective conſtituents, and ſhould 

attend at the enſuing parliament to give information 

of their complaints. They ordained that three ſeſ- 
ſions of parliament ſhould be regularly held every 

year; that a new high ſheriff ſhould be elected annu- 

ally; that no wards nor caſtles ſhould be entruſted to 

foreigners, no new foreſt made, nor the revenues of 
any counties let to farm. 

Theſe conſtitutions were ſo juſt, that ſome of them 
remain to this day. But the parliament, having once 
| m 2 obtained 
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obtained the ſovereign power, took care not to part 
with it again. They not only protracted the time of 
their fitting under various pretences; but at laſt had 
the effrontery to impoſe an oath upon every individual 
of the nation, declaring an implicit obedience to all 
the ſtatutes executed or to be yet executed by the ba- 
rons who were thus appointed as rulers. They no: 
only abridged the authority of the king, but the effi- 
cacy of parliament alſo; giving up to twelveperſons'the 
whole parliamentary power between each ſeflion.--- 
Their uſurpations were firſt oppoſed by the knights of 
the ſhire, whom they themſelves had appointed. Theſe 
had for ſome time begun to be regularly aſſembled in 
a ſeparate houſe, to conſider of the national grievan- 
ces the firſt of which was the conduct of the twenty-four 
rulers. They repreſented, that, though the king had 
ee all that was required of him, the barons 
ad hitherto done nothing on their part that ſhewed 
an equal regard for the people; that their own intereſt 
and power ſeemed the only aim of all their decrees; 
and they even called upon the king's eldeſt ſon, prince 
wand to interpoſe his authority, and fave the fink- 

ing nation. 1 85 
The prince was at this time about 22 years of age, 
and by his activity and reſolute conduct had inſpired 
the nation with great hopes. He told thoſe who made 
the application to him, that he had ſworn to the late 
conſtitutions; and, on that account, though they were 
contrary to his own private opinions, he was reſolved 
not to infringe them. At the ſame time, however, 
he ſent a meſſage to the barons, requiring them to 
bring their undertaking to an end, or otherwiſe to ex- 
pect the moſt vigorous reſiſtance to their uſurpations. 
On this the barons were obliged to publiſh a new 
code of laws, which, though it contained ſcarcely any 
thing material, yet, it was ſuppoſed, would for a while 
dazzle the eyes of the people, until they could take 
meaſures to eſtabliſh their authority upon * foun- 
| ations, 
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dations. In this manner, under various pretences, 
they continued their power for three years ; while the 
whole nation loudly condemned their treachery, and 
the pope himſelf at laſt abſolved the king and his ſub- 
jets from the oath they had taken to obey their in- 


junctions. Soon after this, a 2 was called, 


and the king reinſtated in his former authority. The 
barons were obliged to ſubmit for a time; but the earl 
of Leiceſter having joined the Welſh, who at this time 
made an irruption into England, the kingdom was re- 
duced to the moſt deplorable fituation. The puſilla- 
nimity of the king prevented any proper or judicious 
method from being purſued for extricating the people 
from their diſtreſſes; and at laſt a treaty was conclu- 
ded with the barons on the moſt diſadvantageous terms 
that can be imagined. They were reſtored to the ſo- 
vereignty of the kingdom, took poſſeſſion of all the 
royal caſtles and fortreſſes, and even named the officers 
of the king's houſehold. They ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Oxford, in order more fully to ſettle 
the plan of government; and by this aſſembly it was 
enacted, that the authority of the twenty-four barons 
ſhould continue not only during the life of king Henry, 
but alſo during that of prince Edward. | 
Theſe ſcandalous conditions would have been eafily 
complied with by king Henry; but they were utterly 
rejected by prince Edward, fo that a civil war imme- 
diately enſued, and both parties prepared for battle. 
Prince Edward, the king's ſon, and prince Henry, 
ſon of Richard, king of the Romans, and brother to 
Henry, commanded the right wing of the king's 
army. The left was commanded by the king of the 
Romans ; and the main body by king Henry himſelf. 
The enemy's army likewiſe conſiſted of three divi- 
fions, with a corps de reſerve. The earls of Leiceſ- 
ter and Gloceſter commanded thoſe diviſions which 
were oppoſed to king Henry and the king of the Ro- 
mans; the London troops were drawn up on the left, 
oppoſite 
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oppoſite to prone Edward, commanded by Nicholas 
Seagrave. Prince Edward began the battle by attack. 
ing the London forces, whom he defeated, and fo en- + 
tirely routed, that he drove them ſome miles from 
the place of engagement. But the other part of the 
royal army was not ſo ſucceſsful, for king Henry and 
the king of the Romans were very ſtoutly oppoſed by 


the two earls, and being charged in flank by the corps 


de referve were entirely defeated and both taken pri- 
ſoners. Nor could the utmoſt efforts of the two young 
princes, who were come back from the purſuit of the 
Londoners, reſtore the battle. So far from it, that 
they were, themſelves, ſurrounded by Leiceſter and 
Gloceſter, and obliged to agree, that the proviſions 
which had been made at Oxford ſhould be - obſerved, 
and for the performance of which they were obliged to 
ſurrender themſelves as hoſtages. | 

Leiceſter by this victory obtained the command of 
the whole country, the king's friends being in no 
condition to oppoſe him. And, as he had the king in 
his power, he obliged him to comply with ſuch terms 
as he was pleaſed to preſcribe. He accordingly made 
Henry ſign orders to the reſpective governors in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to obey ſuch commands 
as they ſhould receive from Leiceſter. He alſo forced 
him to make ſuch other regulations as he thought fit, 
and in the mean time governed uncontrouled. He 
ſeized the eftates of no fewer than eighteen barons; en- 
groſſed to himſelf the ranſom of all the priſoners; mo- 
nopolized the ſale of wool to foreign markets; and at 
laſt ordained that all power ſhould be exerciſed by 
nine perſons, who were to be choſen by three others, 
or the majority of them; and theſe three were the earl 
of Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Gloceſter, and the 
biſhop of Chicheſter. | ! - 

The miſerable ſituation to which the kingdom was 
now reduced proved at laſt the means of ſettling the 
government on a more proper foundation, Leicefter, 
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in order to ſecure himſelf, was obliged to have retourſe 
to an aid, till now, entirely unknown in England, 


namely, that of the body of the people. He called 


a parliament, where, beſides the barons of his own 
party, and ſeveral ecclefiaſtics who were not proper 
tenants of the crown, he ordered returns to be made 
of two knights from every ſhire; and alſo deputies 
from the boroughs, which had been hitherto conſider- 
ed as too inconſiderable to be allowed any ſhare in the 
legiſlation. This parliament was called on the 2oth 
of January 1265: and here we find the firſt outline 
of an Engliſh houſe of commons; an inſtitution which 
has ever fince been conſidered as the bulwark of Bri- 
tiſh liberty. | 

The new parliament was far from being ſo compli- 
ant to Leiceſter as he had defired or expected. Many 
of the barons, who had hitherto ſtedfaſtly adhered to 
his party, were diſguſted with his boundleſs ambition; 
and the people, who found that a change of maſterg 
was not a change from miſery to happineſs, began to 
with for the re-eſtabliſhment of royal authority. Lei- 
ceſter, at laſt, to make a merit of what he could not 
prevent, releaſed prince Edward from his confine- 
ment, and had him introduced at Weſtminſter-hall, 
where his freedom was confirmed by the unanimous 
voice of the barons. But though Leiceſter had all 
the popularity of reſtoring the prince, he was yet po- 
litic enough to keep him guarded by his emiſſaries, 
who watched all his actions. At laſt, however, he 
found means to make his eſcape in the following 
manner. The duke of Gloceſter, being diſguſted 
with Leiceſter, retired from court, and went to his 
eſtates on the borders of Wales. His antagoniſt pur- 
ſued him thither; and, to give the greater authority to 
his arms, carried the king and princeof Wales along with 
him. This furniſhed young Edward with the oppor- 
tunity he had ſo long defired. Being furniſhed by the 
carl of Gloceſter with an horſe of extraordinary _ 
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neſs, he took leave of his attendants, who were in 
fact his guards, but were not able to come up with 
him. They purſued him, however, for ſome time; 
but the appearance of a body of troops belonging to 
Gloceſter ſoon put an end to their purſuit. 

The prince no ſooner recovered his liberty, than 
the royaliſts joined him from all _—_ and an army 
was ſoon procured which Leiceſter could not with- 
ſtand, This nobleman now found himſelf in a remote 
part of the kingdom; ſurrounded by his enemies; 
and debarred from all communication with his friends 
by the river Severn, whoſe bridges Edward had 
broken down. In this extremity, he wrote to his 
ſon to haſten to his aſſiſtance from London, with a con- 
ſiderable army which he had under his command, 
With this view his ſon advanced to Kenilworth ; but 
here he was ſurpriſed, and his army entirely routed 
by prince Edward. The young prince, immediately 
after his victory, advanced againſt Leiceſter himſelf ; 
who, ignorant of the fate of his ſon's army, had paſ- 
ſed the Severn in boats. He was by no means able 
to cope with the royaliſts; his men being inferior 
both in numbers and reſolution to their antagoniſts. 
His army were defeated with great ſlaughter in the 
vale of Eveſham. Leiceſter himſelf was ſlain, though 
he called out for quarter, together with his eldeſt Gn 
Henry, and about 160 knights and other gentlemen. 
The old king had been purpoſely placed, by the re- 
bels, in the front of the battle, where he was wounded, 
and in great danger of being killed ; but crying out, 
Jam Henry of Wincheſter, your king,“ he was 
ſaved and put in a place of ſecurity by his ſon, who 
had flown to his aſſiſtance. The body of Leiceſter 
being found among the dead, was barbarouſly mang- 
led by Roger Mortimer; and then ſent to his widow, 
asa teſtimony of the royal party's barbarity and ſucceſs, 

The battle of Eveſham proved deciſive in favour 
of the royal party. Almoſt all the caſtles garriſoned 
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by Leiceſter, haſtened to make their ſubmiſſions, and 
opened their gates to the king. The Iſle of Axholme 
alone, and that of Ely, truſting to the ſtrength of 
their ſituation, ventured to make reſiſtance; but were 
at laſt reduced, as well as the caſtle of Dover, by the 
valour and activity of prince Edward. Adam de 
Gourdon, a courageous baron, maintained himſelf 
ſome time in the foreſts of Hampſhire, committing 
depredations in the neighbourhood ; and obliged the 
prince to lead a body of troops into that country 
againſt him. Edward attacked the camp of the re- 
bels; and being tranſported by the ardour of action, 
leaped over the trench with a few followers, and en- 
countered Gourdon himſelf in fingle combat. The 
victory was long diſputed between theſe two valiant 
combatants; but ended at laſt in the prince's favour, 
who wounded his antagoniſt, threw him from his 
horſe, and took him priſoner. He not only granted 
him his life; but introduced him that very night to 
the queen at Guildford, procured his pardon, and was 
ever after faithfully ſerved by him. 

In 1271, prince Edward, having ſettled the affairs 
of the kingdom, undertook an expedition to the Holy 
Land, where he ſignalized himſelf by many acts of 
valour. Acon, at his arrival, was befieged by the in- 
idels; he attacked and drove them away with great 
ſlaughter, and relieved the town, Not content with 
this, he purſued them from place to place, with his 
little army, and ſo greatly harraſſed them, that they 
formed a plan to take away Edward's life by treachery. 
For this purpoſe they propoſed a treaty, when a vil- 
lain, who was admitted into his quarters under the 
pretence of negotiation, drew a poiſoned dagger to 
tab him; the prince, aware of his intention, parried 
the thruſt with his arm. But the villain, attempting 
to repeat his thruſt, Edward knocked him down, and 
killed him with his own weapon. The prince, how- 
ever, was wounded in the arm, and the cure of it 
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very doubtful, on account of the poiſon; and he 
owed his life to his wife, who ſucked the poiſon from 
the wound, The prince had now remained here near 
two years, when, finding the Chriſtian powers ſent no 
reinforcements, and that his own army was greatly 
reduced by ſickneſs and the ſword, he concluded a 
peace with the - Saracens, for ten years, ten months, 
and ten days. In the mean time king Henry's health 
declined viſibly, and at laſt, worn out with cares and 
the infirmities of age, he expired at St. Edmondſbury 
on the 16th of November, 1272, in the 64th year of 
his age, and the 56th of his reign. 
Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his return 
from the Holy Land, when he received an account of 
his father's death: at which he expreſſed much con- 
cern. As he knew that England was at that time in 
a ſtate of perfect tranquillity, he was in no haſte to re- 
turn, but ſpent near a year in France, before he made 
his appearance in England. He was received by his 
ſubjects with the utmoſt joy, and crowned at Weſt- 
minſter by Robert, -archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the 
19th of Auguft 1274. He immediately applied him- 
ſelf to the correcting of thoſe diſorders which the civil 
commotions, and weak adminiſtration of his father, 
had introduced. A ſyſtem of ſtrict juſtice, bordering 
on ſeverity, was introduced and kept up through the 
whole of this reign. - The Jews were the only part of 
his ſubjects whom Edward oppreſſed. Many arbitrary 
taxes were levied upon them; two hundred and eighty 
of them were hanged at once for adulterating the coin; 
the goods of the reſt 'were confiſcated, and all of them 
baniſhed the kingdom. anf | 
Lewellin, at'this time king of the Welch, refuſed to 
attend the coronation of Edward; upon which he 
ſummoned him four times to do homage ; but he 
as often refuſed, unleſs the king's eldeft ſon, or the 
earl of Glouceſter, were given as hoſtages for his ſe- 
eurity. In the mean time the Engliſh took a ſhip, 
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bound from France to North Wales, which was con- 
veying a daughter of the late earl of Leiceſter, going 
to be married to Lewellin, accompanied by her bro- 
ther Aymeric; theſe the king detained at his court till 
he ſhould ſee the event of the Welſh war. Upon this 
Lewellin made incurfions into the Engliſh territories, 
and laid the country waſte. This provoked the king 
to invade the principality of Wales. Accordingly 
Edward appointed a rendezvous at Worceſter. And 
taking the queen and court with him, marched with a 
numerous army into the country, having cauſed broad 
ways to be cut through the woods, that his armies 
might march with the greater eaſe and expedition, 
4 preſerve a communication with each other. He 
laid waſte all the open country, and by his ſhipping 
attacked their ſea-ports, and got poſſeſſion of the iſle 
of Angleſea. In the mean time the Welth retreated 
to the inacceſſible mountains of Snowden, in hopes of 
making incurſions from thence, and harraſſing the 
king's troops and cutting off his proviſions, as they 
had formerly done by his mol. vi But the king 
had taken ſuch precautions, that his army was well 
ſupplied by ſea and land, whilſt the Welſh ſuffered 
greatly in their retreat. Lewellin, therefore, ſued for 
peace, which he obtained on very hard conditions ; 
but theſe the king afterwards generouſly relaxed. 

A few years afterwards Lewellin reyolted at the in-. 
ſtigation of his brother David, encouraged by a pro- 
phecy of Merlin, that he was to be ſovereign of all Bri- 
tain. The king ſent forces againſt him: but they bein 
ſurpriſed and defeated, he next year marched himſelf 
at the head of an army, into the middle of Wales, and 
obliged the enemy again to retreat into the mountains 
of Snowden; and having deprived them of all relief 
by ſea and land, once more took poſſeſſion of the iſle 
of Angleſea, and built a bridge over the ſtrait that ſe- 
parates that ifland from the main, near Bangor. A 
detachment of the king's forces having marched over 
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this bridge, to ſurvey the country about Snowden, a 


great number of the Welſh made a ſudden incurſion 
from the hills, and forced the Engliſh to a haſty re- 
treat. The Engliſh in their flioht ſo thronged the 
bridge, that it broke down, and a great number of 
them periſhed. This ſucceſs ſo encouraged the Welſh, 
that, quitting the hills, they advanced into the plains, 
and ſet the Engliſh army at defiance, They now 
flattered themſelves that the time was come, when, ac- 
cording to Merlin's prophecy, the ancient Britons 
were once more to have the dominion of the whole 
iſland. Lewellin was ſo infatuated with the ſame no- 
tion, that he ventured a 1 battle with king Ed- 
ward, when, very unhappily for him, his army was en- 
tirely routed, himſelf killed, and his country loſt. His 
head was cut off, crowned with ivy, and by the king's 
orders ſet on the tower of London. This victory 
ve the king entire poſſeſſion of the country, which 

e put into ſuch a poſture as to prevent all future di- 
ſturbances; and his queen being then with child, he 
ſent for her to Caernarvon, where ſhe was ſoon after 
delivered of a prince, whom the king named Edward, 
and created prince of Wales, thereby uniting it to the 


kingdom of England as a principality; which has 


ever ſince deſcended to the eldeſt fon of the crown. 


In 1286, the ſettlement of Wales appeared ſo com- 


plete, that the king went abroad in order to make 


peace between Alfonſo king of * + wn and Philip le 


Bel king of France, who had a difterence about the 
kingdom of Sicily. He ſucceeded in his negociations; 
but, ſtaying abroad three years, he found that many 
diſorders had been introduced in his abſence. Many 
inſtances of robbery and violence had broke out in all 
ports of England ; but the corruption of the judges, 

y which the fountains of juſtice were poiſoned, was 
{till of more dangerous conſequence. Edward, in or- 
der to remedy this prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a par- 
liament, and brought the judges to a trial ; where all 
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of them except two, who were clergymen, were con- 
victed of this flagrant iniquity, were fined, and de- 
poſed from their office. The amount of the fines le- 
vied upon them is of itſelf a ſufficient proof of their 
uilt, being above 100,000 marks; an immenſe ſum 
in thoſe days, ſufficient to defray the expences of a 
war betwixt two great nations. The king afterwards 
made all the new judges ſwear that they would take no 
bribes; but the degrading and fining the old ones was 
the more effectual remedy. | | 
In 1291, king Edward began to meditate the con- 
queſt of Scotland, which employed him during the 
reſt of his life. Baliol, king of that country, had re- 
nounced the ſovereignty of the king of England, and 
bid defiance to him; and got the pope to abſolve him- 
ſelf and his nobility from the oaths they had taken to 
Edward. The latter therefore marched at the head of 
an army to Newcaſtle, where he received intelligence, 
that the Scots had attacked ſome Engliſh troops that 
lay upon the borders of the kingdom, and killed a 
thouſand of them. They had beſides deſtroyed part 
of his fleet, ſent out to attend the army in this expe- 
dition. Edward marched with a powerful army to 
Berwick, to which he laid fiege, and at laſt took by 
this ſtratagem: he had continued for ſome days before 
the town, when on a ſudden he raiſed the fiege, and 
marched away ; at the ſame time he ordered ſome of 
his men to deſert to the town, whom he inſtructed to 
tell the town's people, that the approach of king Ba- 
liol, with a powerful army, was the occaſion of his 
retreat, and that this relief was very near, almoſt in 
ſight. The inhabitants, paying credit to this, marched 
out with ſeveral of the garriſon to meet their friends, 
when on a ſudden the Engliſh army, which had not 
quitted the neighbourhood, attacked them ſo cloſe, 
that as they fled into the town they entered with them, 
and, having killed a great many of the garriſon, got 
poſſeſſion of the place. | 5 
| =. 
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The king from hence marched to Dunbar, to be- 
ſiege it, when Baliol came up to the relief of it; upon 
which a battle enſued, but the Scots being defeated, 
with the loſs of above. twenty thouſand men, the town 
was obliged to receive the conqueror. Roxborough 
was next taken, as was alſo the caſtle of Edinburgh 
after a ſiege of ſeven days. Sterling and Perth oF 
next, and ſo many other important places, that before 
the cloſe of the campaign, in 1296, Baliol himſelf, and 
his whole kingdom, were obliged to ſubmit to the 
conqueror. 

Baliol, with a white wand in his hand, formally ſur- 
rendered the kingdom of Scotland to king Edward, 
to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould think fit, the people at 
the ſame time engaging to become his faithful ſub- 

8. This reſi e being drawn up in writing, was 
figned by king Baliol, and moſt of the Scotch barons, 
= ſealed 22, the great ſeal of that kingdom ; and 
the ſtates of Scotland, in an aſſembly called by king 
Edward at Berwick, confirmed the ſurrender that had 
been made, and, together with all the officers and ma- 
iſtrates, ſwore allegiance to Edward, Baliol was 
Eos up to London, but had the liberty of ten miles 
round the city allowed him, to hunt and take his plea- 
ſure. He was afterwards removed to Oxford. Se- 
veral other Scottiſh lords were carried to England, 
- particularly the earl of Douglas, who had refuſed to 
fign the reſignation. The famous chair and ftone, on, 
which their kings were crowned, were removed to 
Weſtminſter, as alſo the crown and ſceptre of Scot- 
land, with the reſt of the regalia. The Scots had a tra- 
dition, that whilſt the chair and ſtone remained a- 
mongſt them, they ſhould not be conquered; but on 
the removal of them, there would happen ſome great 
revolution; Edward, further to demonſtrate his con- 
queſt, cauſed the records of the kingdom to be burnt, 
and abrogated their ancient laws. Having placed 
E garriſons and governors in all the caſtles; and 
| | appointed 
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appointed John, earl of Surry and Suſſex, rim or 
lieutenant of. Scotland ; king Edward returned to 
England in triumph. | | 
This war with Scotland was no ſooner over, than 
king Edward found himſelf compelled into a war with 
France, on the following occafion. An Engliſh and 
a Norman failor falling out, in a ſea-port town of Gui- 
enne, the latter was killed. Upon which the Nor- 
mans ſeized an Engliſh ſhip upon their coaſt, arid 
hanged up the maſter at the yard-arm. The quarrel 
preſently became a national one; each party, thinking 
itſelf aggrieved, had recourſe to the ſword. One na- 
tion ſeized, without ſcruple, on the veſſels of the other, 
and cruelly put to death, without diſtinction, all whom 
they found on board. This prratical war was carried. 
on for a long time. At length the ſea- ports of each 
kingdom agreed to decide the diſpute by a pitched 
battle, on Ke ſea, mid-way between Normandy and 
the coaſt of Kent. A furious engagement followed, 
in which the Engliſh fought their enemies amidſt an 
appalling fury of elements; ſnow, hail, and a furious 
tempeſt beating down on the combatants. At length, 
however, they obtained a ſignal victory; the ſlaughter 
of the French was very great, many of their ſhips 
were ſunk, and two hundred and forty ſail are ſaid to 
have been taken, and brought into the Engliſh ports. 
The king of France, enraged at this . — ſum- 
moned Edward to appear, and anſwer for what had 
happened, on a day aſſigned. On the king not com- 
plying with this mandate, judgment was given that he 
ſhould loſe his dukedom of Aquitaine, as well as the 
other provinces which he held as feudatories of the king- 
dom of France. The perfidy of Philip the French mo- 
narch, in the further management of this diſpute, de- 
ſerves to be recorded. By the interpoſition of the 
queen-dowager of France, and the queen- conſort, a 
treaty was ſet on foot with Edmund earl of Lancaſter, 


brother to the king of England, for the accommodat- 
| | ing 
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conference Band th ing rance, who wo with- 
draw his troops, and . the ſentence, in forty, days 
aſter the ſubmiſhan. ) Edward accordingly complied 
with the conditions / but when Philip was. required 


to fulfil His part of the contract, by cauſing his troops | 


to evacuate the towns, he pretended an utter ignorance 
of any ſuch condition having been made, and infiſted 
on keeping what he held. 

To chaſtiſe this notorious breach of faith in Philip, 
king Edward fitted out three fleets, well provided with 
men and ammunition: one from Yarmouth, which 
was. commanded by John. de Boutecourt; another 
from Portſmouth, under the direction of William de 
Leibourne; the third, which had the care of the 
weſtern coaſt, was' provided in the ports of Ireland. 
Each of theſe fleets was very active in annoying the 
enemy; until a peace was concluded between the two 
monarchs. 

In the mean while, one Wallace, a Scot of mean ex- 

traction and little fortune, ſtirred up an inſurrection in 
Scotland; Edward therefore, having ſummoned all 
the barons and the vaſſals of the crown to meet him 
with their troops at Carliſle, on Whitſun- eve, marched 
from thence into the heart of Scotland, and coming 
up with the enemy near F alkirk, determined to en- 


e them. 

” While the king was drawing up his troops, a ſhout 
being heard in the enemy's camp, the Engliſh imme- 
diately flew to their arms, apprehenfive of a ſudden + . 
attack. As the king was haſtily putting his foot into 
the ſtirrup, his horſe, La, at the noiſe, threw 


him, 
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him, and bruiſed two of his ribs. However, he pro- 
ceeded to draw up his army, and falling upon the ene- 
my, who were ſuperior to him in number though 
not in diſcipline, he entirely defeated them. Sixty 
thouſand were killed on the field of battle: The Scots 
were ſo confounded at this defeat, that they abandoned 
their towns, and fled for ſecurity to the woods and 
mountains, Edward immediately took care to im- 
prove his victory by putting Engliſh garriſons into 
the fortified places, and, having taken other precau- 
tions, returned home. But the Scots, taking advan- 
tage of the king's abſence, revolted once more, undet 
a new leader, Fohn Cummin, a nobleman of royal 
extraction, Edward was therefore obliged to return 
again into Scotland with a very large army, when he 
entirely routed and diſperſed the rebels; ſuch as eſcaped 
ou into the mountains and moraſſes to ſecure them- 
elves. ; 8 

By the mediation of the French king, a truce was 
now renewed from time to time between Edward and 
the Scots, which being expired, John de Seagrave 
was ſent with a body of troops to harraſs the Scots, 
and oblige them to acknowledge Edward as their 


king. His army was divided into three bodies, one 


of which the Scots ſurpriſed, and took him priſoner; 
but another part of his army ſoon reſcued him. 
The next year Edward marched with a very nume- 


rous army into Scotland, when, the natives not having 


ſufficient force to oppoſe him, he penetrated as far as 


to Caithneſs, the remoteſt northern promontory of 
the kingdom. The Scots were ſo greatly diſtreſſed, 
that they were obliged to ſubmit to the mercy of the 
king, who treated them with great clemency. But, 
as Sterling till held out, he ordered it to be inveſted, 
and it remained blocked up all the winter. The next 
year he returned to the fiege of it, and in July the 
arriſon was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
cots, who had retired to the bogs and mountains, had 
Vor. I. No. 10. O o made 
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made incurſions, and cut off a great many of the 
Engliſh, and put ſeveral of them to cruel deaths; but 
at laſt, Wallace their commander being betrayed to 
Edward, he tried him as a traitor, and had him hang. 
ed and quartered, and thus peace was once more re- 
ſtored. e 3315 2000999 26913 35 1 4110140309. « 
However the Scots, notwithſtanding they: had been 
ſo often ſubdued, and even ſworn allegiance to Ed- 
ward, rebelled again under the command of Robert 
Bruce, whom they accepted for their king and crown- 
ed at Scone. Edward therefore ſent Aymer de Va- 
lence earl of Pembroke with a large body of troops to 
ſuppreſs this inſurrection, and he was ſo fortunate as 
to defeat Bruce twice, and forced him to fly to the 
weſtern iſtands. Tlie king then advanced with a very 
powerful army, upon whoſe approach the Scots re- 
treated to their mountains. The Engliſh dividing 
into ſeveral parties, and ſpreading themſelves over the 
country, took a great many priſoners, and among 
others the three brothers of Bruce, who were after- 
ward beheaded. The king continued in Scotland, 
determined to-finiſhithe conqueſt of the kingdom. In 
the winter, Robert Bruce ventured out of his retreat, 
and ſurpriſed and defeated a body of troops under the 
command of the earl of Pembroke. This ſucceſs led 
him to attempt the ſame on thoſe belonging to the 
earl of Gloceſter, but they made good their retreat 
into the caſtle of Aire. The king therefore prepared 
the next ſummer to put a total end to theſe diſturb- 
ances, by raiſing a very large and powerful army. 
Theſe wars and preparations for war, by obliging the 
king to have ſuch frequent recourſe to parliamentary 
ſupplies, became the remote cauſes of great and im- 
portant changes in the government. The parliament 
was now modelled into the form which has continued 
ever ſince. As a great part of the property of the 
kingdom, by the introduction of commerce and im- 
provements in agriculture, was transferred _ the 
| 4 9 r Ons 
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barons to the lower claſs of people, ſo their conſent 
was thought neceſſary for raifing the ſupplies. For 
this reaſon, the king iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, en- 
joining them to ſend to parliament, along with two 
knights of the ſhire, two deputies from each borough 
within their county; and theſe provided with ſuffi - 
cient powers from their conſtituents to grant ſuch de- 
mands as they ſhould think reaſonable for the ſafety 
of the ſtate. The charges of theſe deputies were to 
be borne by the boroughs which ſent. them; and fo 
far were they from conſidering; this deputation as an 
honour, that nothing could be more diſpleaſing to any 
borough than ta be thus ohliged to ſend; a deputy, or 
to any individual than to be thus choſen: The au- 
thority of theſe commoners, however, - increaſed 
through time. Their union gave them weight; and 
it became cuſtomary among them, in return for the 
ſupplies which they granted, to prefer petitions to the 
crown for the redreſs of thoſe grievances under which 
the nation was ſuppaſed to — The more the 
king's neceſſities increaſed, ' the more he found it ne- 
ceſſary to give them an early redreſs; till, from re- 
queſting, the commons proceeded to requiring; and, 


having all the property of the nation, they by degrees 


alſo to be poſſeſſed of the power. - 
dward I. died of a-dyſentery at Carliſle on the 7th 
of July 1307,” as he was leading his great army into 
Scotland, againft the inhabitants of which he had 
vowed the moſt dreadful vengeance. He was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Edward II. whom he had charged 


with his dying breath to proſecute the war againſt the 
Scots, and never to deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued 
the kingdom. .. 

Edward II. accordingly marched with his army ta- 
wards Dumfries, as if to fulfil his father's injunctions; 
but the French king prevailed on him to conclude a 
peace with the Scots, and ſolemnize his marriage with 

Iſabella his daughter, to whom he had been contraged 
Oo 2 in 
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in the life-time of his father; upon which the king 
diſmiſſed his army, and returned to England, and 
went over to Boloign, where he married princeſs Iſa- 
bella, and then haſtened back' to England, and brought 
over with him his favourite Gaveſton. This man ſo 
greatly abuſed the power the king confided in him, 
that the barons forced the king to baniſh him twice, 
but ſoon, as before, recalled him again ; and now 
many of the biſhops and barons reſolved to take up 
arms, and choſe the earl of Lancaſter. They then 
diſperſed themſelves into ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom to raiſe forces, and with the utmoſt expedition 
drew together a great body of troops. 

In the mean time Edward was taking his diverſions 
at York, where he was with his favourite. The con- 
federates marched directly for that place, in order to 
ſurpriſe him; but, upon notice of their approach, he 
retired to Newcaſtle, and, not thinking himſelf ſafe 
there, left it in haſte, and ſhut himſelf up with Ga- 
veſton in Scarborough-caſtle; from whence he went 
into Warwickſhire to raiſe troops, but it was now too 


late. The barons entered Newcaſtle the day the king 


had left itz and ſeized his and Gaveſton's rich equi- 
pages, which in their hurry they had left behind. The 
king left Gaveſton in Scarborough; caſtle, thinking he 
was there moſt ſecure: but, e bans laying fiege to 
it, it ſurrendered in a few days. Gaveſton bad capi- 
tulated to ſee the king, and to be tried by his peers; 
which was promiſed him; but he was carried off to 
Warwick -caſtle, by the earl of Warwick, and there, 
after a haſty trial, beheaded. The king was purſued 
by the barons, and retired to London; where think- 
or ene not ſafe, he went to Canterbury. Shortly 
after, an accommodation was effected. 

The diſputes afterwards about Gaveſton gave Ro- 


bert Bruce an opportunity to make further progreſs. 
He entered England twice, and returned with 

booty, He recovered ſeveral ſtrong places from the 
« 7 : Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, and the Ifle of Man ſubmitted to him. He 
ſent Edward his brother to beſiege Sterling, the ſtrong- 
eſt place in Scotland, and the only one that remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh. After a brave defence, 
the governor capitulated to ſurrender the town in a 
year, if it was not relieved before. 

In the mean time king Edward, at the head of an 
hundred thouſand men, entered Scotland, and advan- 


ced within view of Sterling; where Robert waited nis 


coming at the head of thirty thouſand. And now was 
fought the ever-memorable battle of Banockbourn, 
June 25, in which, notwithſtanding the great inequali- 
ty of numbers, the Engliſh army was totally routed, 
with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter. The earl of Gloceſ- 
ter, a great many other lords, and above ſeven hun- 
dred knights, lay dead on the field of battle. Edward 
haſtily retreated into England with the remains of his 
ſhattered army, and Scotland after this had peace for 
ſeveral years. | | 

But Bruce continued to make ſeveral incurſions in- 
to England, and ravaged the borders in a terrible 
manner. He befieged and took Berwick. Edward 
attempted to recover it, but was ſoon obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege; and afterwards a two-years truce was agreed 
upon between the two kingdoms. About four years 
aker, king Edward, having got the better of his ba- 
rons, marched his army into Scotland ; but for want 
of proviſions was forced once more to retreat. Ro- 
bert purſued him fo cloſely, that he overtook him at 
Blackmore, where Edward's baggage fell into his 
hands, and he narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. 
The Engliſh army being diſperſed, Robert marched 
on, ravaged the country to the very walls of York, and 
then returned laden with ſpoils; and at laſt agreed to a 
truce for thirteen years, 

Soon after this event king Edward choſe a new fa- 


vourite, named Hugh Le Deſpenſer. He was a young 


man of a noble Engliſh family; ſome merit, and very 
| engaging 
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engaging accompliſhments. His father was a perſon 
of a much more reſpectable. character than the ſon ; 
but the being admitted to a ſhare of king Edward's 
favour was a ſufficient crime. The king imprudently 
diſpoſſeſſed ſome lords of their eſtates, in order to be- 


ſtow them upon this favourite; and this was a ſuf- 


ficient pretence for openly attacking both father and 


ſon. The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew to 


arms. Sentence was procured from parliament of 
perpetual exile againſt the two Spenſers, with a forfei- 
ture of their eſtates. At laſt the king took the field 
at the head of 30,000 men, and preſſed the earl of 
' Lancaſter fo cloſely, that he had not time to collect 
his forces together; and, flying from one place to an 
other, he was at laſt ſtopped in his way towards Scot- 
land, and, made priſoner. He was immediately con- 
demned by a court- martial; and executed on an emi- 
nence near Pomfret, with circumſtances of the greateſt 
indignity. Rs e 
Spenſer now triumphed for ſome time over his ene- 
mies; moſt of the forfeitures were ſeized for his uſe, 
and he is ſaid to have been guilty of many acts of ra- 
pine and injuſtice. But he was ſoon oppoſed by a 
more formidable enemy. Queen Iſabella fled to 
France, and refuſed to return to England till Spenſer 
was removed from the royal preſence, and baniſhed 
the kingdom. Thus ſhe made herſelf popular in Eng- 
land, where Spenſer was univerſally diſliked ; and ſhe 
had the pleaſure of enjoying the company of a young 
nobleman named Mortimer, upon whom ſhe had la- 
ſciviouſly caſt her eyes. The queen's court, therefore, 
became a ſanctuary for all the malecontents who were 
baniſhed their own country, or who choſe to come 
over, When ſhe thought matters were ripe for her 
purpoſe, ſhe ſet ſail from Dort harbour, accompanied 
by three thouſand armed men. She Janded without 


oppoſition on the coaſt of Suffolk, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember 1326; and ſhe no ſooner appeared, than there 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be a general revolt in her favour. The 


unfortunate king found a ſpirit of difloyalty ſpread 


over the whole kingdom. He had placed ſome de- 


pendence on the garriſon of Briſtol, which was under 


the command of the elder Spenſer : but they mutinied 


inſt their governor: and that unfortunate favourite 
was delivered up, and condemned by the tumultuous 
barons to the moſt ignominious death. He was hang- 
ed on a gibbet in his armour; his body was cut in 
pieces and thrown to the dogs; and his head was 
ſent to Wincheſter, where it was ſet on a pole, and 
expoſed to the inſults of the populace. Young Spen- 
ſer did not long ſurvive his father. He was taken, 
with ſome others who had followed the fortunes of the 


wretched king, in an obſcure convent in Wales. The 


queen had not patience to wait the formality of a trial; 
but ardered him to be immediately led forth before 
the inſulting populace, and ſeemed to take a ſavage 
pleaſure in beholding his diftreſs. He was executed 
on a gibbet fifty feet high ; his head was ſent to Lon- 
don, where it was received by the citizens with brutal 
triumph, and fixed on the bridge. 

In the mean time the king, who had hoped to find 
refuge in Wales, was quickly diſcovered, and deliverad 
up to his adverſaries, who inſulted him in the groſſeſt 
manner. He was conducted to the capital amidft the 
inſults and reproaches of the people, and confined in 
the tower. A charge was ſoon exhibited againſt him; 
in hich no other crimes but his incapacity to govern, 
his indolence, and his love of pleaſure, and his bein 
ſwayed by evil counſellors, were objected againſt him. 
His depoſition, however, was quickly voted by par- 
liament; he was aſſigned a penſion for his ſupport; 


his ſon Edward, a youth of fourteen, was choſen to 


ſucceed him, and the queen was appointed regent du- 
ring the minority. The depoſed monarch did not 
long ſurvive the loſs of his crown, He was at firſt 
conſigned to the cuſtody of the earl of Lancaſter; but, 
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this nobleman ſhewing ſome marks of reſpe& and 
pity, he was taken out of his hands, and delivered 
over to the lords Berkeley, Mautravers, and Gournay, 
who were entruſted alternately, each for a month, with 
the charge of guarding him. While he was in Berk- 
ley's cuſtody, he was till uſed with ſome degree of 
humanity; but, when the turn of Mautravers and 
Gournay came, every ſpecies of indignity was prac- 
tiſed upon him, as if they had deſigned to accelerate 
his death by the bitterneſs of his ſufferings. It 1s re- 
ported, that one day, when Edward was to be ſhaved, 
they ordered cold and dirty water to be brought from 
a ditch for that purpoſe; and when he deſired it to 
be changed, and was ſtill denied his requeſt, he burſt 
into tears, and exclaimed, That in ſpite of their inſo- 
lence he would be ſhaved with clean and warm water. 
As his perſecutors, however, ſaw that his death might 
not arrive, even under every cruelty they could prac- 
tiſe, and were daily afraid of a revolution in his fa- 
vour, they determined to rid themſelves of their fears 
by deſtroying him at once. Mortimer, therefore, ſe- 
cretly gave orders to the two keepers, who were at 
his devotion, inſtantly to diſpatch the king; and theſe 
ruffians contrived to make the manner of his death as 
cruel and barbarous as poſſible. Taking advantage 
of Berkeley's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was 

and who was thereby incapacitated from attending his 
charge, they came to Berkeley - caſtle, and put them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon. They threw 
him on a bed, and held him down with a table which 
they had placed over him. They then ran a horn- pipe 
up his fundament, through which they conveyed a 
red-hot iron; and thus burnt his bowels without dis- 
figuring his body. By this infernal contrivance they 
expected to have their crime concealed: but the horrid 
ſhrieks of the king, which were heard at a diſtance 
from the caſtle, gave a ſuſpicion of the murder; and 
the whole was ſoon after divulged by the confeſſion of 
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one of the accomplices. Gournay and Mautravers 
were held in deteſtation by all mankind; and, when 
the enſuing revolution deprived their protectors of 
power, they found it neceſſary to fly the kingdom. 
Gournay was afterwards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivered 
over to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, and put on board a 
ſhip with a view of carrying him over to England ; 
but he was beheaded at ſea, by ſecret orders, as was 
ſuppoſed, of ſome nobles and prelates in England, 
anxious to prevent any diſcovery which he might 
make of his accomplices. Mautravers concealed 
himſelf for ſeveral years in Germany; but, hav- 
ing found means of rendering ſome ſervices to Ed- 
ward III. he ventured to approach his perſon, threw 
himſelf on his knees before him, and received a pardon. 
The character of Edward II. appears to have 

t been intirely free from any crime that could render 
him deſerving of ſo tragical an end. Unqualified by 

a nature to govern a fierce and turbulent people, he 
ö was obliged to devolve on others the weight of go- 
— vernment. Indolence and the want of penetration 
led him to make choice of miniſters and favourites 
i who were not proof againſt the intoxication of dele- 
ö gated power. The ever: jealous barons, taking ad- 
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> vantage of this imprudence, under pretence of attack- 
ing his miniſters, inſulted his perſon and invaded his 

ö authority; whilſt the impatient populace threw all the 
blame on their prince, and increaſed the public diſor- 
ders by their pion and violence. The unlimited 
confidence king Edward placed in his favourites, and 
the unbounded profuſion with which he rewarded their 
attachment, to the diſguſt of the whole nation, war- 
ranted in ſome meaſure this oppoſition. The partial 
; {miles of a king, if beſtowed on an unworthy perſon, 
generally carry with them a poiſon, which for a time 
apparently invigorates, but at laſt proves fatal. The 
| Englifh hiſtory affords more inſtances than this before 
j us, of the danger that reſults from ſuch an imprudent 
Vol. I, No. 10. Ew. * partiality. 
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partiality, The prince, who, deaf to the complaints 1 
of his people, liſtens only to the repreſentations of his , 
favourite, and thoſe ſubſervient adherents which du- } 
ring his temporary exaltation attach themſelves to 1 
him, will find too late, that the opprobrium and pu- q 
niſhment due to his oppreſſive acts are not confined b 
to the abuſers of his confidence alone; but that they 
will reach even majeſty itſelf, and involve him in the : 
certain and not unmerited ruin, Even the well-mean- p 
ing Edward, in whoſe breaſt tyranny and oppreſſion x 
appear not to have found a kindly foil, by blindly pur- t 
ſuing the counſels of his rapacious minions, found fi 
himſelf intangled in their guilt, and its conſequent de- b 
ſtruction. ä | 7 
By the death of Edward II. the government fell 1 
entirely into the hands of the queen and her paramour G 
Mortimer. The parliament, which raiſed young F.d- Po 
ward to the throne, had indeed appointed twelve per- 7 
ſons as his privy- council, to direct the operations of h 
government. Mortimer excluded himſelf, under a d 
ſhow of moderation; but at the ſame time ſecretly in- Ie 
fluenced all the meaſures that came under their delibe- N 
ration. As this influence began very ſoon to be per- 4 
ceived, and the queen's criminal attachment to Morti- d; 
mer was univerſally known, theſe governors ſoon be- v 
came very obnoxious to the people. The firſt ſtroke * 
given to Mortimer's power was during an irruption of * 
the Scots, when the favourite prevented the young h; 
king from attacking the enemy. * 
The whole nation, however, bowed before him; 4 
not one of the barons daring to diſpute his will, ex- 8 
cept the earl of Kent, who on that account he reſolved 75 
to remove out of the way. To effect this, he ſpread a * 
report throughout the kingdom, by means of his emiſ- 80 
ſaries, that king Edward the ſecond was ſtill alive in hi 
Corfe-caftle, but viſible only to a few particular per- he 
ſons. As he knew that the earl of Kent had always th 


entertained a moſt cordial affection for his unhappy leq 
| ; brother, 
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brother, and ſincerely lamented his death, he doubted 


not that he would exert himſelf in his favour, could 
he be perſuaded that he was really alive. Mortimer 
was not diſappointed in theſe expectations. The earl 
of Kent no ſooner heard the ſtory, which was now 
become the general topic of converſation, than he be- 
gan to inquire into the foundation of the rumour. He 
examined Sir John Deverel, the governor of the 
caſtle, who, having received private inſtructions from 
the miniſter, confirmed the truth of it, inſinuating at 
the ſame time that he let him into the ſecret through 
friendſhip. Many other perſons of diſtinction firmly 
believing the report, and . their deſire of ſee- 
ing the unfortunate monarch, and replacing him on 
the throne, the earl of Kent wrote him a letter; aſ- 
ſuring him, that he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to procure his liberty, and that the principal noble- 
men were determined to exert their. power in reſtoring 
him to that dignity of which he had been fo unjuſtly 
deprived. Sir John Deverel promiſed to deliver this 
letter to king Edward, but put it into the hands of 
Mortimer, who reſolved to employ it as the means of 
accompliſhing the earl's deſtruction. He accordingly 
directed the young king to convoke a parliament at 
Wincheſter: when, as few attended beſides his own 
creatures and dependents, the freedom of theſe aſſem- 
blies being deſtroyed by his arbitrary proceedings, he 
had an opportunity of executing his cruel and re- 
vengeful purpoſes. He communicated the earl's let- 
ter to the king, with ſuch invidious reflections of his 
own, that Edward wrote to his uncle requiring his 
mmediate attendance. He was no ſooner arrived at 
Wincheſter than he was taken into cuſtody and confined. 
Some of Mortimer's creatures being ſent to examine 
him, they returned with falſe reports and forged confeſ- 
fions; which ſo exaſperated the king, that he ordered 
the letter to be laid before the 88 The con- 
ſequence which naturally aroſe from this method of 


13 procedure 
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procedure was, that he was found guilty of high- 
treaſon, and condemned to loſe his head. Mortimer, 
apprehenſive that the king, from his humane diſpoſi- 
tion and affection for his uncle, might be induced to 
your the earl a pardon, reſolved to give him no time 
or deliberation. By the aſſiſtance of the queen mo- 
ther, he procured a warrant from his majeſty, before 
his anger had ſubſided, and gave directions that it 
ſhould be carried into immediate execution, But fo 
univerſally was the earl beloved, that the common ex- 
ecutioner refuſed to perform his office; and, though 
he was brought on the ſcaffold about noon, yet it was 
evening before any one could be found to ſupply his 
rw ; even then the ſentence was executed by a fe- 
on, who; as a reward for the ſervice, received a free 
- pardon for the crimes he had committed. The king 
was deeply affected at his uncle's death, and too late 
diſcovered the methods by which he had been impo- 
ſed on. But theſe illegal practices became at length 
the ſubject of daily complaints, and all parties con- 
ſpired in hatred againſt the deteſted perpetrator. 

It was impoſſible that theſe abuſes could long eſcape 
the obſervation of a prince endowed with ſo much ſpi- 
rit and penetration as young Edward, who, being now 
in his cighteenth year, and thinking himſelf capable 
of governing, repined at being kept ſubſervient to this 
inſolent miniſter. But ſo much was he guarded by 


the emiſſaries of Mortimer, that it required great ſe- 


creſy ahd caution to conduct any attempt to obtain his 
freedom. However, aſliſted by ſeveral potent lords, 
whom he had gained over to his intereſt, he ſuddenly 
threw off the yoke, and ſeized the uſurper in an apart- 
ment adjoining to the queen's, at the caſtle at Not- 
tiagham, in the following manner. The young king 
being now a father*, the dominion of Mortimer be- 

| came 


* On the 24th day of January 1328, the king had married Philippa, 
daughter of William the Third, count of Hainault and Holland. * 
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came irkſome to kim: he beheld with indignation his 
pride, arrogance, and avarice, and enjoyed a ſecret 
pleaſure at the public hatred and odium under which 


that nobleman laboured: he obſerved with equal 


ſhame and ſorrow the ſcandalous familiarity which ſub- 
ſiſted between his mother and her favourite: incenſed 
at theſe diſagreeable obſervations, which now furniſh. 
ed converſation for the public, he reſolved to free 
himſelf from his kiforacefal ſubjection to this inſolent 
upſtart. The king's ſentiments ſoon became percept- 
ible to thoſe few noblemen that had acceſs to his ma- 
jeſty, who failed not to inflame his reſentment; but as 
Mortimer had uſurped the royal authority, and intire- 
ly engroſſed the adminiſtration of public affairs into 
his own hands, the whole power of the kingdom was 
at his devotion. Beſides which, he was conſtantly 
ſurrounded by a body of two hundred armed knights, 
and continually employed a number of ſpies to watch 
the motions of his majeſty. This rendered the un- 
dertaking difficult; but ee was not of a 
temper to be intimidated by dangers: he imparted his 
deſign to William lord Montacute, and ſeveral other 
noblemen, who all concurred in adviſing him to ap- 
prehend the earl during the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
which was ſummoned to meet ſoon after at Notting- 
ham. This was approved of by the king, and he ſet 
out with intention to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
that city; but the queen mother and Mortimer, ſuſ- 
pecting his deſign, repaired thither before him, and 
took up their quarters in it with all their attendants, 
ſo that there was ſcarcely room for the king himſelf, 
Mortimer, having received from his ſpies intelligence 
of the intentions of his enemies, made ſure of defeat- 
ing their project by a timely ſeizure of their perſons, 


nuptials were celebrated at York with great pomp and ſplendour ; but 
the ceremony of her coronation was not performed till about two years 
afier. And on the 15th day of June, 1330, their eldeſt ſon the prince 
of Wales, ſurnamed Edward the Black Prince, was born at Wodeſtoke, 


This 
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This however he was prevented from doing by the ex- 
zedition of lord Montacute, who prevailed on Sir 

illiam Ealand, governor of the caſtle, to favour 
their ſcheme. Sir William readily agreed to aſſiſt his 
majeſty; but at the ſame time informed him, that it 
was impracticable to admit them by the common en- 
try, as the queen had ordered new locks to be put 
upon the gates, and the keys to be brought every 
night into her chamber, and laid under her pillow. 
Nevertheleſs he recollected, that on the weſtern ſide 
of the caſtle there was an old cavern, the mouth of a 
ſubterraneous paſſage which led into the caſtle, and 
through this he engaged to conduct them to Morti- 
mer's apartment. The following day the governor, 
with lord Montacute and ſeveral other valiant knights, 
took horſe and precipitately left Nottingham. Mor- 
timer concluded they had fled to avoid being ſeized by 
his adherents; but they returned about midnight, and, 


entering the ſubterranean paſſage (which is ſtill known 


by the name of Mortimer's hole), they were conducted 
by Sir William into the chief tower of the caſtle: from 
thence they advanced into the chamber adjoining to 
the queen's apartment, where Mortimer was fitting 
with a few of his chief dependents; and, notwithſtand- 
ing reſiſtance was made on the firſt alarm by ſome of 
his knights, he was ſoon taken priſoner. The queen, 


ſtartled at the noiſe, and ſuſpecking the cauſe, called 


aloud in the French 4 e to her ſon, whom ſhe 
imagined to be at the _ of the party, Bel fitz ! 
Bel fitz! ayez pitie du gentile Mortimer.” Fair 


fon! Fair ſon! have pity on the noble Mortimer. 


No anſwer being returned to her intreaties, ſhe ruſh- 
ed into the room among the conſpirators, and earneſt- 
ty beſought them to do no injury to his perſon, for he 


Was a worthy knight, her dear friend, and well-belo- 


ved couſin, She had however the mortification to 
find that her ſupplications were ineffectual, This 


tranſaction was conducted with ſo much ſecreſy and 
ts diſpatch, 
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diſpatch, that the people in the town knew nothing of 
it till the next morning; when two of Mortimer's 
| ſons, and ſeveral of his partizans, being likewiſe ap- 
prehended, they were all ſent to the tower of London. 
The parliament proceeded: immediately to the trial of 
this proud peer, before; whom he was accuſed of 
many crimes and miſdemeanors; and, as from the 
ſuppoſed notoriety. of the facts evidence was thought 
unneceſſary, he was condemned, and executed with- 
out delay on a gibbet near London. The queen was 
confined to her own palace, and her revenue greatly 
decreaſed ; and, though the king paid her a ceremoni- 
ous viſit once or twice a year, ſhe was never able to 
regain his good opinion, or to reinſtate herſelf in any 
credit or authority. Such are the ſure effects which 
flow from a vicious and ir conduct; nor can the 
moſt elevated fituation, the blaze of pomp, or any hu- 
man precaution, ſecure the offender from the flow, but 
no leſs certain, inflictions of juſtice, She lived twenty- 
hve years after her depoſitions | 


Or THE Wars or ENGLAND DURING THE REtGON 
or Epwarp III. 


HE reign of Edward III. might be ſaid to com: 
mence from this time: for, though he had been 
ſeated on the throne more than three years, yet his 
youth ſerved as a pretext for the queen and Morti- 
mer to uſurp the regal power, and leave him only the 
title. He now, like the riſing fun, which had for a 
while been obſcured by the lagging clouds of night, 
broke out with unuſual ſplendour ; and, till he became 
again clouded near the verge of the horizon in his de- 
ſcent, continued to ſhed with unremitted ardour his 
enlivening beams on the kingdom over which he pre- 
ſided, raiſing it to a pitch of glory unknown — 2 
He began by applying himſelf with induſtry and judg- 
ment 
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ment to redreſs all thoſe grievances which had either 


28 from want of authority in the crown, or 
rom the abuſe of it. : 
No period of our hiſtory is read with more fondneſs 
or greater exultation than the reign of this great mo- 
narch. The aſcendancy which this nation then began 
to acquire over the French, makes us caſt our eyes on 
this æra with great ſatisfaction, and purifies every 
meaſure Edward embraced for that end. Nor was 
the domeſtic government of this king leſs worthy of 
admiration, than his foreign victories; as England 
enjoyed, by the vigour and prudence of his adminiſtra- 
tion, a longer interval of domeſtic peace and tranquil- 
lity, than ſhe had been bleſſed with in any former pe- 

riod, or than ſhe experienced for many ages iter 
He curbed the licentiouſneſs of the barons by his reſo- 
lution, whilft, by his affable and obliging behaviour, 
| his munificence and generoſity, he gained their affec- 
tions, and made them fubmit with pleaſure to his do- 
minion. To this, his foreign wars contributed not a 
little; as they ſerved to employ thoſe unquiet ſpirits 
againſt the public enemy, which otherwiſe would have 
been engaged in difturbances at home. 

The firſt exertion of king Edward's military abili- 
ties was againſt the Scots, who, as we have related, 
were perpetually making inroads into England. Whilſt 
he was under the dominion of Mortimer, he had re- 

ulſed Murray and Douglas, two celebrated warriors, 
in an attempt they . on his frontiers; but they 
eluded his purſuit, and retired to their own country, 
without his being able to bring them to a deciſive 
battle. Even then that bravery and conduct which 
afterwards immortalized his name, became conſpicu- 
ous; for whilſt the armies lay near each other, di- 
vided only by a river, which Edward found it imprac- 
ticable to paſs, Douglas, the Scottiſh general, having 
obtained the watch-word, and ſurveyed exactly the 
ſituation of the Engliſh camp, entered it ſecretly 7 
I ne 


| ſword, and after making a v 
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the night-time with a ſmall but choſen body of troops. 
He advanced to the king's tent, with a view of kill- 
ing or carrying off the young monarch in the midſt of 
his army: happily ſome of Edward's attendants wak- 
ing in that critical moment, they made reſiſtance, and 
ſacrificed their lives for the ſafety of their royal maſ- 
ter. The king himſelf had juſt time to ſnatch his 
thane defence eſcaped in 
the dark. Douglas, having loſt the greateſt part of 
his followers, was glad to make a haſty retreat. Diſ- 
appointed in his ſcheme, he did not think proper to 
await the reſentment of the Engliſh, but, taking ad- 
vantage of the night, expeditiouſly decamped without 
notice; by this means he got the ſtart of his enemies, 
and arrived without loſs in his own country. | 
During the king's minority, Mortimer, to enſure 
a continuance of his power, had conſented to diſavow 
the ſuperiority of England over that kingdom, which 
Edward I. had taken ſo much pains to aſſert. He had 
alſo prevailed on the young king to give a bond for a 
confiderable ſum to the pope, who acted as media- 
tor, to be paid if he violated the treaty within four 
years. For this and ſeveral other reaſons, he thought 
it prudent to avoid at preſent an open rupture. How- 
ever he ſecretly encouraged Baliol, who laid claim to 
the crown of Scotland, now poſſeſſed by David Bruce 
a minor; and no ſooner was the term of the truce ex- 
pired, than he raiſed a conſiderable force, and marched - 
towards that kingdom. 4 
When he arrived on the borders of Scotland, he 
found himſelf attacked by Douglas, the regent, with 
an army much ſuperior to his own; but he received 
them with ſo much ſteadineſs, that they were ſoon 
thrown into diforder ; and on the fall of their general 
entirely routed. It is aſſerted both by the Scotch and 


Engliſh hiſtorians, that in this battle, fought at Hali- 


down-Hill nęar Berwick, all the nobles of diſtinction 
among the Scots, with thirty thouſand of their troops, 
Vol. I. No. 10. Qq were 
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were either ſlain or taken priſoners; whilſt the loſs of 
the Engliſh amounted to only one knight, one eſquire, 
and thirteen private ſoldiers: but theſe accounts are 
certainly much exaggerated, though the inequality 


was, without 9 ive very great. After this deciſive 


blow the Scottiſh nobles had no other reſource but in- 
ſtant ſubmiſſion; and Edward leaving a conſiderable 
body with Baliol, whoſe cauſe he now openly eſpou- 
ſed, to complete the conqueſt of the kingdom, he re- 
turned with the remainder of his army to England. 


The warlike inclinations of king Edward not per- 


mitting him to remain inactive, he now employed his 
thoughts on a more conſiderable conqueſt. On the 
death of Charles the Fair, king of France, which hap- 
e when Edward was about fifteen years of age, 
e had formed pretenſions to the crown of that king- 
dom; and he now found leiſure to aſſert them. It is 
true, theſe pretenſions appear not to be very juſtly 
founded; but many monarchs have mounted a throne, 
and tranſmitted it to their poſterity, on weaker claims, 
even ſuppoſing the cuſtoms of the French, like the 
laws of the Medes and Perſians, to be unalterable. 
As at this period the foundation was laid of that 
war which was carried on between France and Eng- 
land with great vigour for above a century, and gave 
riſe to that national animoſity which remains yet unex- 
tinguiſhed, it is neceſſary to give an explicit account of 
the cauſes from whence it flowed, and the grounds on 
which king Edward founded his claim. In all the 
preceding reigns ſince the Conqueſt, the hoſtilities be- 
tween the two crowns had been only caſual and tempo- 
rary ; and, never being attended with any bloody or 
dangerous events, the traces of them were eaſily obli- 
terated by the firſt treaty of pacification. The Engliſh 
nobility valued themſelves on their French or Nor- 
man extraction, and affected to uſe he language of 


that country in all public tranſactions, as well as in 


familiar converſation; but from this æra all amity be- 
tween 
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tween the two nations was deſtroyed, and an unfriendly 
rivalſhip eſtabliſhed in its room. | 

It had long been a prevailing apinion, that the 
crown of France could never deſcend to females ; 
though it is uncertain at what age, or by which of 
their monarchs, this law, commonly termed the Sa- 
lique law, was framed; yet, as it was ſupported by 
antient precedents, it had acquired equal authority 
with the moſt expreſs and poſitive laws of that king- 
dom. It is probable, that in the earlieſt ages of that 
monarchy, the Franks were ſo rude end barbarous a 
people, that they were incapable of ſubmitting to a 
female reign. Since that time the crown had always 


been worn by the neareſt male heir ; and, from Hugh 


Capet to Lewis Hutin, it had regularly deſcended, 
without interruption, from father to ſon, for eleven 
generations: ſo that the kingdom of France had, du- 
ring the courſe of nine hundred years, been governed 
by males, and the ſucceſſion undiſputed. 

Philip the Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left three 
ſons, Lewis, Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair; 
with one daughter, Iſabella queen of England, mo- 
ther of king Edward. Lewis Hutin the eldeſt, having 
married Margaret, fiſter to the duke of Burgundy, at 
his death le one daughter; but, according to the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, Philip, the ſecond brother, was 
proclaimed king. This however was not done with- 
out the duke of Burgundy's making great oppoſition 
in behalf of his niece, which ſhews that king Edward's 
pretenſions were not GY and romantic. How- 


' eyer Philip kept poſlefſion ,of the throne; and the 


ſtates, by a folemn decree, excluded the young prin- 
ceſs, and declared all females for ever incapable of 
ſucceeding to the crown of France. Philip died after 
a ſhort reign, leaving three daughters; and his bro- 
ther Charles, without diſpute or controverſy, then ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown. The reign of Charles was alſo 
ſhort: he left one daughter, and was ſucceeded by 


Qq 2 Philip 
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Philip. de Valois, couſin- german to the three laft 
kings, being ſon of Philip 4 Valois, brother of Phi- 
lip the Fair. This ſucceſſion, as it was not ſo im- 
mediate as thoſe had been for eleven generations back, 
gave king Edward room to found his pretenſions in 
right of his mother. He aſſerted, that, though queen 
Iſabella as a female could not mount the throne of her 
anceſtors, yet he himſelf, who inherited through her, 
Was liable to no ſuch objection, and might claim by 

nearneſs of blood. The king of Navarre had un- 
doubtedly a prior right to the crown, as deſcended 
from the daughter of Lewis Hutin ; but, if he choſe 
to ſuffer his claim to lie dormant, fuch a precedent 
was not ſufficient to deter Edward from aſſerting pre- 
tenſions, which, at that time, appeared well founded, 
and which the ſupineneſs of any competitor could not 
invalidate. Some allowance ought certainly to be 
made for the ſanguine expectations of a youthful mo- 
narch, naturally fond, from the temper of the times, 
of extending his dominions ; and much praiſe is due 
to the ſpirit with which he afterwards ſupported them. 
Well founded as king Edward ſuppoſed his claims 
to be, he did not however think proper as yet to inſiſt 
on them; as it muſt have immediately involved him, 
on very unequal terms, in a dangerous war with a 
powerful potentate; king Philip being a prince ma- 
ture in years and experience, and firmly eſtabliſhed on 
his throne. He was even obliged to ſubmit ſo far as 
to go over to France, to do homage to that king for 
the province of Guienne, which he held under him. 
The forfeiture of ſo rich an inheritance would other- 
wiſe, agreeable to the feudal law, have been the im- 
mediate conſequence of his declining to perform the 
duty of a vaſſal. Edward, therefore, yielding to ne- 
ceſſity, went to Amiens, and performed the * 
able taſk ; but found his reſentment againſt his com- 
petitor, as he then eſteemed him, ſo augmented, that 
a few incidents, which ſoon happened, rendered . — 
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Robert d'Artois, deſcended from the blood royal of 
France, was a man of great character and authority; 
he had eſpouſed king Philip's ſiſter, and by his birth, 
talents, and credit, was entitled to fill the higheſt ſta- 
tions under his ſovereign. This prince had loſt the 
county of Artois, which he claimed his birth- right, 
by a ſentence of Philip the Fair. The determination 
being generally deemed unjuſt, he was ſeduced to at- 
tempt the recovery of his poſſeſſions by an act ſo un- 
worthy of his rank and character as a forgery. The 
detection of this crime covered him with ſhame and 
confuſion ; his brother-in-law not only abandoned, 
but perſecuted him with violence ; and this unhappy 
prince was obliged to ſeek refuge in England. He 
was here favourably received by king Edward, and 
ſoon admitted into his councils and confidence. Ex- 
cited by revenge againſt the French monarch, and im- 
pelled by rage and deſpair, he endeavoured to increaſe 
the prepoſſeſſions entertained by Edward in favour of 
his title to the crown of France. 

The Engliſh king needed but few excitations on 
this point; his reſentment againſt Philip had already 
taken deep root: it was 4 greatly augmented by 
ſome recent complaints from Guienne, and the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance he afforded David Bruce the ex- 
iled king of Scotland. He therefore formed the reſo- 
lution of ſeeking redreſs; and to this purpoſe endea- 
voured to make alliances with ſome of the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. The count of Hainault, whoſe — 42 
Edward had married, ſoon became his ſteady friend ; 
and by his interceſſion, aided by large remittances from 
England, the duke of Brabant, the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, the duke of Gueldres, the Flemings, and ſeve- 
ral other powers, were engaged to embrace the Engliſh 
alliance, | 

Edward's plan being now ripe for execution, in the 
beginning of the year 1338, and the twelfth of his 
reign, he failed over into Flanders, attended by * 
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of his nobles, and a. conſiderable body of Engliſh 
forces. He now aſſumed the title of king of France, 
as a plea for this invaſion; whilſt the German and 
other princes endeavoured to find ſome plauſible pre- 
text for joining in the league. King Edward now, for 
the firſt time, quartered the arms of France with thoſe 
of England. The inſcription of the great ſeal was 
altered from duke of Aquitain to king of France, the 
former being abſorbed in the latter, and it was on 
this occafion he adopted the motto of ©* Dieu & mon 
droit,” God and my right; alluding to the defign of 
maintaining his title to the crown of that kingdom. 
Philip made neceflary preparations to repel this at- 
tack, and formed connections more cordial and power- 
ful than thoſe entered into by his antagoniſt. The 
allies of Edward, having no other object for their in- 
terference than his money, were ſlow in their motions, 
and irreſolute in their meaſures ; it was conſequently 
late in the ſummer before the king could lead his 
forces into the field: he was even then obliged, in 
order to allure his German auxilaries into his mea- 
ſures, to conſent that the firſt attack ſhould be made 
on Cambray, a city of the empire, which had been 
garriſoned by Philip: but on a nearer inſpection, 
judging the attempt to be impracticable, he conducted 
them towards the frontiers of France. 

Here he found, by a ſenſible proof, the vanity of 
his expectations, and the little dependence there is to 
be placed in foreign mercenaries. The count of Na- 
mur, and even the count of Hainault his brother-in- 
law (for the old count was lately dead), refuſed to 
commence hoſtilities againſt their liege lord, and re- 
tired with all their troops. King Edward however 
entered the enemy's country, and encamped near 
Caſtel, with an army of fifty thouſand men, compoſed 
chiefly of auxiliaries. Philip came within fight of 
him, with an army nearly double to that of his op- 
ponent, and moſt of thoſe his native ſubjects. It 

was 
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was daily expected that a battle would have enſued; 
but, as the Engliſh monarch was averſe to begin an 
engagement againſt ſo great- an inequality, Philip 
thought it ſufficient to elude the attacks of his invader 
without running any unneceſſary hazard. The two 
armies faced each other for ſeveral days; mutual de- 
fiances were ſent; and king Edward at laſt retired in 
good order into Flanders, where he diſperſed his ar- 
my. Though the Engliſh monarch was unſucceſsful 
in this attempt, yet he gave proofs of great courage 
and conduct. With half the force of his adverſary, 
and thoſe conſiſting of mercenaries, on whom he was 
aſſured he could place little dependence, he repeatedly 
defied his powerful competitor, and led back his troops 
without ſuſtaining any loſs. 

King Edward was a prince of too much ſpirit to be 
diſcouraged by the firſt difficulties of an undertaking; 
they only animated him to endeavour to retrieve his 
honour by more ſucceſsful enterprizes. Expenſive as 
this expedition had been, he was not deterred by this 
confideration from proſecuting his plan. He had con- 
tracted a debt of near three hundred thouſand pounds; 
had anticipated all his revenue; had pawned every 
thing of value which belonged to himſelf or the queen; 
and was obliged to pledge himſelf to his mercenary 
allies, by defiring permiſſion to go over to England to 
proeure a ſupply, promiſing on his word of honour to 
return in perſon if he did not remit them the money ; 


yet in theſe embarraſſed circumſtances he ſuffered not 


his noble heart to be dejected. Relying on his ſub- 
jects love, he returned home, and procured from his 
parliament great aids for the maintenance of the war. 
He obtained from the barons and knights an unuſual 
grant, for two years, of the tenth ſheaf, fleece, and 
lamb, (the ſubſidres of that age;) and from the burgeſ- 

ſes a tenth of their moveables at their true value. 
As Philip was apprized, from the preparations which 
were making both in England and the Low —_— 
e 
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the year following, that he muſt expect another inva- 
fion, he fitted out a fleet conſiſting of fur hundred 
veſſels, manned with forty thouſand men, and ſta- 
tioned them off Sluiſe, with a view of intercepting 
the king of England in his paſſage. King Edward, 
notwithſtanding. he had received intelligence of this 
intended oppoſition, and vas ſtrongly diſſuaded by 
ſome of his counſellors “, was not to be deterred from 
his purpoſe of returning to the continent. Though 
his armament was greatly inferior to that of the 
French, conſiſting only of two hundred and forty 
ſhips, yet 1 his own courage, the valour 
of his forces, and the ſkill of his ſeamen, he ſet ſail. 
By a manœuvre he gained the wind of the enemy; 
and in this poſition the Engliſh had the ſun, which 
then happened to ſhine with great power, on their 
backs; advantages which operated greatly in their fa- 
vour. Theſe, added to the king's great example, and 
that of his gallant nobles, animated the ſoldiers and 
| ſeamen to ſuch a degree, that though the French, en- 
couraged by their ſuperior numbers, maintained the 
combat for a conſiderable time, yet they were at 
length obliged to yield. Great numbers, intimidated 
at the irrefiſtible fury with which they were attacked 
by the men at arms, threw themſelves headlong into 
the ſea, Two hundred and thirty French ſhips were 
taken; and thirty thouſand of their men, with two of 
their admirals, killed or drowned. When the news 
of this defeat arrived at Paris, not one of king Phi- 
lip's courtiers dared to deliver him the fatal intelli- 
gence, til] his jeſter gaye him a hint, by which he 


* The biſhop of Chicheſter, then chancellor, endeavoured to divert 
the king from this deſign, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed his embarkation ; but, 
When he found that his admonitions would not avail, he reſigned the 
ſeals, and hattily retired from court, King Edward imputing his 
warmth to its right cauſe, a real zeal for his intereſt, inſtead of being 
oftended at it, did not think it beneath him to ſend for the biſhop an 
re-inſtate him in his office. A convincing proof that hiſtorians have 
zuſtly celebrated that monarch for his moderation and prudence. 
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diſcovered the loſs he had ſuſtained. The buffoon 
came into the royal preſence, and exclaimed ſeveral 
times with great warmth and vehemence, © Coward- 
ly Engliſhmen; daſtardly Engliſhmen; faint-hearted 
Engliſhmen,” The king aſking him the reaſon why 
he gave them theſe opprobrious epithets, he replied, 
« Becauſe they had not the courage to leap into the ſea, 
like our brave Frenchmen.” 

The king of England's authority amorig his allies 
was greatly ſtrengthened by this ſucceſs ; they conſe- 
quently aſſembled their forces with greater alacrity 
than they had done the laſt campaign, and joined the 
Engliſh army in good ſeaſon. Edward marched to 
the frontiers of France at the head of one hundred 
thouſand men, whilft the Flemings, to the amount of 
fifty thouſand, under the command of Robert d'Ar- 
tois, laid ſiege to St. Omer's. The latter, being 
chiefly compoſed of artizans unexperienced in war, 
were routed by a _ of the garriſon ; and, notwith- 
ſtand the abilities of their leader, were thrown into 
ſuch a panic, that they were inſtantly diſperſed, and 
never Aer appeared in the field. 

King Edward at the ſame time laid ſiege to Tour- 
nay, then one of the conſiderable cities in Flanders. 
Philip, having been informed of this deſign, had ſup- 
plied it with fourteen thouſand of his beſt troops, com- 
manded by the braveſt of his generals: Edward con- 
ſequently met with a vigorous reſiſtance. His own 
valour, which his ſoldiers ſtrove to emulate, could 
not avail; every affault, though planned with the 
2 judgment, and executed with uncommon per- 
everance, proved unſucceſsful; he therefore turned 
the fiege into a blockade, in hopes that the great 
numbers of the garriſon and inhabitants would oblige 
them to ſurrender through famine. After the block- 
ade had continued ten weeks, the city was reduced to 
great diſtreſs ; and Philip advanced at the head of a 
mighty army to its relief, But even now the ſame 
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caution with which that king had hitherto acted con- 
tinued to be the rule of his operations ; he ſtill avoid- 
ed coming to a deciſive action, and only ſought for an 
opportunity to afford the garriſon ſome ſuccour. 
King Edward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs he 
had made, and impelled by his natural valour, which 
could not brook ſuch tardy proceedings, ſent Philip a 


defiance; challenging him to decide their claims to the 


crown of France either by a ſingle combat, by an action 
between one hundred knights on each fide, or by a ge- 
neral engagement, The French king replied, that as 
Edward had done homage to him for the duchy of 
Guienne, and had thereby acknowledged his ſuperi- 
ority, it by no'means became him to ſend a defiance 
to his ſovereign. By this and other evaſive excuſes 
he declined the combat ; and both armies lay adjacent 
to each other, expecting every day that a general action 
could not long be avoided. 

Whilſt things continued in this fituation, Jane 
counteſs dowager of Hainault, mother-in-law to Ed- 
ward and fiſter to Philip, interpoſed, and endeavoured 
to reconcile the contending monarchs. Though this 
princeſs had taken the vows in a convent, and had 
abandoned the world, ſhe left her retreat on ſo inte- 
reſting an occaſion, and employed all her pious efforts 
to allay thoſe animoſities which had taken place be- 
tween perſons ſo nearly related to her and to each 
othen. Her humane endeavours ſo far ſucceeded, as 
to bring the hoſtile kings to conſent to a truce till the 
Midſummer following; and each diſmiſſing his forces, 
retired to their reſpective dominions. 

During the interval of peace, king Edward em- 
ployed his time in the regulation of the internal police 
of his kingdom; till another incident arouſed his war- 
like inclinations, and excited anew that reſentment 
againſt the king of France which had not been totally 
eradicated, but only lay ſlumbering in his „ R 
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John, the third duke of Britanny, finding himſelf 
ſome years before his death gradually ſinking under 
the weight of age and infirmities, and having no iſſue, 
was ſolicitous to prevent the diſorders attendant on a 
diſputed ſucceſſion. His younger brother, the count 
de Penthievre, had left only one child, which was a 
daughter, and whom the duke deemed his heir. As 
his . had inherited the duchy by a female ſucceſ- 
ſion, he thought her title preferable to that of the count 
de Mountfort, who being his brother only by a ſe- 
cond marriage, though the next male heir, was not 
the preſumptive ſucceſſor to that principality. Pro- 
poſing therefore to beſtow her on ſome perſon who 
might be able to defend her rights, he caſt his eyes on 
Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of France, be- 
ing the ſan of Margaret de Valois, ſiſter of that mo- 
narch. But as he loved his ſubjects, and was beloved 
by them, he determined not to take this important 
ſtep without their approbation: he accordingly aſſem- 
bled the ſtates of Brittany, and, repreſenting to them 
the advantages which would attend this alliance, found 
that they willingly concurred in his choice. The mar- 
riage was ſoon after concluded, and all his vaſſals, 
among whom was the Count de Mountfort himſelf, 
{wore fealty to Charles and his conſort as their future 
ſovereign. Thus every danger of civil commotions 
ſeemed to be obviated, as far as human prudence 
could find a remedy againſt them. 

But on the death of this good prince, the ambition 
of the count de Mountfort broke through all theſe 
rudent regulations. Whilſt Charles de Blois was ſo- 
iciting at the court of France the inveſtiture of the 
duchy, Mountfort was active in gaining poſſeſſion of 
it. By force or intrigue he made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral ſtrong fortreſſes, and engaged many conſider- 
able barons to acknowledge his authority. Senfible. 
that he could expe& no favour from the king of 
France, he made a voyage to England on pretence of 
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loliciting his claim to the earldom of Richmond, which 
had devolved to him by his brother's death; but his 
real intention was to procure aſſiſtance from king Ed- 
ward. He wks propoſed an alliance between 


that prince and himſelf; offering at the ſame time to 


.do homage to him as king of France for the duchy of 
Brittany. The Engliſh monarch immediately ſaw the 


advantages that would attend this treaty, and accepted 
the conditions, as they correſponded ſo well with his 


favourite wiſhes. It was, however, neceſſary to keep 
this union as yet a ſecret; and Mountfort on his return 


ventured to appear at Paris to defend his cauſe : but, 


obſerving the French king to be prejudiced againſt 


him, he ſuddenly made his eſcape, and hoſtilities im- 


mediately commenced between him and Charles d 


Blois. | 
In the courſe of the war, during which king Ed- 


ward had privately given him aſſiſtance, the count de 


Mountfort being beſieged in the city of Nantz, and 
made priſoner, he was ſhut up in the tower of the 
Louvre. After this captivity, Jane of Flanders, his 
counteſs, the moſt extraordinary woman of that age, 
ſupported for a while the fading honours of her fa- 
mily: at length, finding her heroic efforts ineffectual, 


the failed to England in hopes of obtaining further 


ſuccours from king Edward. That prince liſtened to 


her ſupplications, and granted her a conſiderable rein- 


forcement under Robert d'Artois. On their paſſage 
they were met by theenemy's fleet, and an engagement 
enſued, in which the counteſs behaved with more than 
female intrepidity, charging her foes ſword in hand, 
and animating her own forces by her example. Whilſt 
the victory remained doubtful a ſtorm aroſe, and the 
fleets being ſeparated, that of the Engliſh arrived ſafe 
in Brittany. : 

For a ſhort time ſucceſs ſeemed to attend the arms 
of the counteſs; but Robert d'Artois being lain, and 
Fortune, ever fickle, deſerting her, king Edward 


found 
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found it neceſſary to undertake in perſon the ſupport 
of that lady. The truce "which had been concluded 
with France being now expired, the Engliſh and 
French no longer appeared in the field as allies to the 
competitors for Brittany, but as principals in the war. 
King Edward, having landed in France with about 
twelve thouſand men, endeavoured to give a luſtre to 
his arms, by laying ſiege to three important cities at 
once ; but finding the number of his troops unequal 
to his great deſigns, and that his enemies were well 
provided with all kinds of neceſſaries, whilſt he was 
obliged to draw all his ſupplies from England, he 
willingly liſtened to the mediation of two cardinals, the 
page's legates, who happened at that time to be in 

rance, and agreed to another truce for three years. 
Notwithſtanding his dangerous fituation, diſtreſſed for 
proviſions, and ſurrounded by a ſuperior enemy, he 
had the addreſs to procure for himſelf, and the perſon 
on whoſe account he had undertaken the expedition, 
yery honourable terms. 

This truce however was of no long continuance: 
real or pretended injuries ſerved both parties as a 
pretext to put an end to it. King Edward, apprehen- 
five, from the hoſtile preparations openly made by 
his adverſary, of an attack on Guienne, ſent the earl 
of Derby, ſon to the duke of Lancaſter, and under 
him the earls of Pembroke, Arundel, and Oxford, 
into France, with a conſiderable army, for the pro- 


| tection of that province. This prince could not con- 


fine his ardour to the ſecurity of theſe domains alone, 
but made many ſucceſsful inroads into the territories 
of his enemies, The count de VIfle, an experienced 
French general, was his opponent ; yet the earl, with 
only a thouſand cavalry, attacked his army unexpect- 
edly, and, after taking the count himſelf priſoner, ob- 
tained a complete victory. The count, with twelve 
thouſand men, had laid fiege to Auberoche, and bat- 
tered it with engines fo furiouſly, that in fix days 

the 
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the fortifications were almoſt demoliſhed. The earl of 
Derby, apprized of the diſtreſs of the garriſon, ſet 
out from Bourdeaux by night with a party of three 
hundred lances, and about twice that number of arch- 
ers: he had previouſly ſent orders to the earl of Pem- 
broke, who lay at Bergerac with three hundred men 
at arms, and four thouſand archers, to join him with 
theſe forces at Libourne. He reached this place him- 
ſelf before morning, and waited all day for lord Pem- 
Sroke's arrival, keeping his ſmall army concealed from 
the enemy ; but, finding that nobleman did not over- 
take him, he marched on in the night, and by day- 


break arrived within two leagues of Auberoche. On 


this ſpot he alſo remained till the following evening, 
in hopes of the reinforcement ; when, deſpairing of 
any aſſiſtance, he was perſuaded by the gallant Sir 
Walter Manny to beat up the French quarters while 
they ſhould be at ſupper. With this view they pro- 
ceeded under covert of a wood, till they were cloſe to 
one diviſion of the enemy's camp ; they then ruſhed 
in upon them with ſo much impetuoſity, that the 
count de ÞIfle, the general, with the count Perigort 
and Valentinois, were taken in their tents before they 
had time to recover from their ſurprize. Great num- 
bers of the French, unable to make any reſiſtance, 
were cut to pieces, and the reſt betook themſelves to 
flight. But whilſt havock and confuſion prevailed in 
this quarter, the other part of the French army, com- 
manded by the count de Cominges, flew to arms; 
and, being drawn up in order of battle, advanced 
againſt the Engliſh with great intrepidity. The earl 
of Derby, though he had not one-fourth of the num- 
ber, determined to 'make a vigorous effort to com- 
plete the work he had ſo happily begun: and, collect- 
ing his forces into a compact batallion, charged the 
enemy with irreſiſtible fury. The French, deſirous of 
revenging the death of their countrymen, gave him a 
warm reception; and, a deſperate engagement _— 
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the victory remained for a long time doubtful, till the 
garriſon of Auberoche, hearing the trumpet ſound a 
charge on both fides, and, deſcrying ſome Engliſh 
banners, though it was now twilight, ſallied forth in 
great numbers, and, falling on the rear of the French 
army, decided the fortune of the day. The enemy, 

unable to make any further reſiſtance, were inſtantly - 
routed with great ſlaughter; their loſs in both actions 
amounting to ſeven thouſand lain, and twelve hun- 
dred prifoners, among whom were ten noblmen, and 
two hundred knights and gentlemen. The earl of 
Pembroke arrived next morning with the troops un- 
der his command, and was greatly vexed that he had 
not the happineſs to ſhare in ſo glorious an action. 
Improving this advantage, he reduced in a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion the moſt capital fortreſſes of the adjacent pro- 
vinces. But the French king having at length raiſed 
2 powerful army, and given the command of it to his 
ſon the duke of Normandy, 'the Engliſh were unable 
to keep the field againſt ſo great a ſuperiority : the 
earl w'; Derby therefore could only act on the defen- 
five, and, by bravely defending the towns he had 


taken, retard the progreſs of the French towards 


Guienne, for the reduction of which great prepara- 
tions had been made. | 

King Edward was no ſo6ner informed by the earl of 
this unexpected revolution, than he prepared to haſten 
in perſon to his relief ; but being detained at South- 
ampton a conſiderable time, by contrary winds, and 


deſpairing of arriving in time to ſave Guienne, he 


was perſuaded, by Geoffrey d'Harcourt, a Norman, ta 
change the place of his deſtination. This nobleman 
having diſpleaſed his maſter, the king of France, to 
avoid his anger fled to England ; where. he was re- 
ceived by king Edward as a valuable acquiſition. 
Urged by the e motives as Robert d' Artois, he 
entered into the king's reſentments, and adviſed him 
to the beſt methods of proſecuting them. He pointed 


Out 
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out to him, that an invaſion by way of Normandy 
t 


promiſed more certain ſucceſs than the intended expe- 
dition to Guienne; the northern provinces of the 
kingdom being left almoſt defenceleſs by the departure 
of thofe troops which had been drawn towards the 
ſouth : that this part of the country, being exceedingly 
plentiful, would ſupply his army with neceffaries ; 
whilft the many rich cities with which it alſo abound- 
ed, would afford plunder ſufficient to repay the ex- 
pences of the war. Theſe, and many other reafons 
which this nobleman gave the king, induced him to 
alter his plan; and he ordered his fleet, which con- 
fiſted of near a thouſand fail, to ſteer for La Hogue, 
in , Normandy, where after a ſhort paſſage he ſafely 
diſembarked his army on the 12th of July 1346. 

In this expedition the prince of Wales, then only 
fixteen years old, firſt entered on that ftage, which he 
ever after trod with ſo much reputation to himſelf and 
glory to the kingdom which gave him birth. It is 
uncertain whether he acquired the name of Black 
Prince from the colour of the armour he uſually wore, 
as ſome hiſtorians aſſert, or from that gloom which his 
dreadful deeds in war fpread over the whole kingdom 
of France, and induced that people to give him the 
appellation of Le Noir. The prince, with ſeveral of 
the young nobility, received the honour of knight- 
hood, from his royal father, on their landing ; and, 
every prudent diſpoſition being made by king Edward, 


the Engliſh army immediately marched towards Caen, 


populous, and commercial city. | 
The king of France was thrown into the greateſt 
perplexity, when he was informed of this unexpected 
invaſion; he, however, iſſued orders for raifing troops 
from all quarters, and in the mean time diſpatched the 
count d Eu, conftable of France, and the count de 
Tankerville, to ſtop the progreſs of his adverſary. 
The inhabitants of Caen, recerving this reinforcement, 
animated by their numbers, ventured, againſt the ad- 
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vice of the conſtable to meet the Engliſh in the field; 
but, their courage failing them on the firſt ſhock, they 
fled with precipitation, leaving the two counts, their 
commanders, to the mercy of the enemy. The victors 
entered the city with the flying citizens, and a dread- 
ful maſſacre enſued; king Edward, however, put a 
ſtop to it as ſoon as it was poſlible, but permitted his 
men to begin a plunder, which laſted three days. The 
effects collected on this occaſion were put on-board the 


| ſhips and ſent over to England, with three hundred of 


the richeſt citizens, from whoſe ranſom the captors 
expected a future profit. | | | 
The king marched next to Rouen, in hopes of 
treating that city in the ſame manner ; but he found 
that Philip was arrived there with a conſiderable force, 
and that he had already ordered the bridge to be 
broken down. Diſappointed in this deſign, he con- 
tinued his march along the banks of the Seine in his 
route to Paris, wiſhing to get poſſeſſion of his enemy's 
capital, In this ſcheme he was alſo fruſtrated by the 
ſame precautions; for he found all the bridges demo- 
liſhed both on that river and on the Somme. 
Edward's fituation now became extremely hazar- 
dous; as on the oppoſite banks of the river an army 
commanded by lord Gondemar de Faye attended his 
motions, whilſt Philip purſued him at the head of one 
hundred thouſand men. In this dilemma the king of- 
fered a conſiderable reward to any one that would give 
him intelligence of a ſafe paſſage over the Somme. A 
peaſant, tempted by the ſum, betrayed the intereſt of 
his country, and informed him of a ford below Abbe- 


ville, which might be paſſed at low water. The in- 


defatigable king haſtened thither, but found Gonde- 
mar poſted on the oppoſite ſhore. He deliberated not 
a moment, but, attended by his brave ſon, threw 
himſelf into the ſtream, and, being properly ſupported, 
drove his oppoſers from their ſtation. His rear-gu 
had ſcarcely gained the ſhore, when king Philip's 
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army atrived ; they were however prevented from 
overtaking them by the return of the tide. Thus did 
the Englih monarch, by his prudence and celerity, 
eſcape 2 danger, which, from his fituation, and the 
uperior number of his enemies, appeared inevitable. 
As Philip, by this incident, was obliged to take a con- 
ſiderable circuit, it gave Edward time to encamp on 
the field of Crefley; and to make the moſt proper diſ- 
poſition of his army for the reception of ſo formidable 
an enemy. EE 1 | | 
When king Edward had iſſued out his orders, he 
invited his principal officers to an entertainment in his 
tent; and, during the whole evening, appeared ſo 
cheerful and ſerene, that a calm intrepidity diffuſed 
itſelf through every breaſt, and made them rather ex- 
pect the morning with impatience, though ſo great) 
out- numbered, than behold its approach with dread. 
Edward the Black Prince, not yet arrived at the 
age of manhood, being at this time but ſixteen years 
old, fat amidſt the ſurrounding nobles with the com- 
poſure of a veteran. In the paſſage over the Somme 
he had, for the firſt time, tained his ſword in blood; 
but, as the conteſt was of a ſhort duration, he had an 
opportunity only of ſhewing a ſmall part of that ſtrength 
and valour which the next day enabled him to perform 
incredible acts of heroiſm. ; 
As ſoon as the morning dawned, the king and his 
ſon aroſe, and immediately proceeded to the perform- 
ance of their religious duties. Courage was not a ſurer 
efferveſcence of knighthood than piety ; nor could it be 
more genuine and fincere than in the hearts of theſe 
truly heroic princes. The conſequent tranquillity 
which fat in their countenances inſpired the whole army 
with confidence, and. made them obey the orders that 
were ifſued out with the greateſt cheerfulneſs and ala- 
crity. His majeſty * not doubting but that a ere 
| wo 


* Though we have made uſe of the word majeſty and other modern 
appellations, yet that title was not given to the kings of England vill 
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would ſoon enſue, then furveyed the ground, and de- 
rived every poſſible advantage from it. He drew his 
forces upon a gentle aſcent near the village of Creſſy, 
and divided them into three bodies. The firſt he gave 
the command of to the Black Prince ; but, left his G's 
youth and inexperience might render him unequal to 
ſo important a ſtation, he appointed the earl of War- 
wick and lord John Chandos to aſſiſt and direct him, 
ſhould their advice be neceſſary: the ſecond diviſion 
was led by the earls of Arundel and Northampton : 
and the king himfelf took the command of the third ; 
which he drew up at fome diſtance from the main bo- 
dy, intending with his corps to fuccour the other bat- 
talions, or to ſecure a retreat, as he ſhould fee needful. 
He likewiſe prudently threw up intrenchments on the 
flank of his little army, to defend it from the fuperior 
numbers of the enemy ; and placed all his carriages 
and baggage in the rear, incloſing them within a 
rampart. | 

This admirable diſpoſition being made, and the 
troops having taken their proper ſtations, he rode 
through the ranks, pointing out to them the inevi- 
table deſtruction that awaited them, if they did not ex- 
ert their utmoſt courage on this trying occaſion: he 
reminded them of the ſucceſs which had hitherto at- 
tended their arms, notwithſtanding they had been al- 
ways greatly out-numbered by their foes ; and aſſured 
them, that regularity and order would compenſate for 
the preſent diſadvantage in that reſpect : he then con- 
cluded his ſhort oration by telling them, that all he re- 
quired from them was, that they would imitate his 
own example and that of his ſon, who would partake 
with them of every danger! The mtrepidity which 


many years after this period. The ſtyle of Grace was firſt given to 
them about the time of Henry the Fourth; to Henry the Sixth Excel- 
lent Grace; to Edward the Fourth High and Mighty Prince; to Hen- 
ry the Seventh ſometimes Grace, fometimes Highneſs ; to Henry the 
Eighth firſt Highneſs, then Majeſty ; and to all the Kings ſince Sa- 
cred or Moſt Excelle t Majeſty. f 
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ſtill appeared in his majeſty's face, and the compo- 
ſure with which he addreſſed them, warmed every 
heart, and made his troops think the hours tedious 
till the approach of their foes gave them an opportu- 
nity of proving by their actions what impreſſion his 
harangue had made on their minds. After a ſhort re- 

aft they laid themſelves on the graſs with their arms 

y their ſides, and in this poſture awaited the approach 
of their enemies. 

The French army, which had paſſed the night at 
Abbeville, about four leagues diſtant, began their 
march at ſun-riſe in haſte and confuſion. Confident 
of ſucceſs, and preſuming on their numbers, they ap- 
prehended they were marching to certain victory; they 
conſequently would ſubmit to no regulation, but ruſh- 
ed on in the greateſt diſorder. Philip had diſpatched 
four noblemen to diſcover the poſture of the Engliſh ; 
by them he was informed of their excellent diſpoſition, 
and adviſed to defer giving battle till the next day, 
The French king ſaw the propriety of this advice; he 
was ſenfible that the diſorderly and fatigued condition 
of his troops, tired with a long and impetuous march, 
rendered them not a match for their cool and intrepid 
foes; he therefore gave his commands for a general 
halt. But the raſhneſs and impetuoſity of the French 
nobility rendered it impracticable to put theſe orders 
in execution. One diviſion preſſing upon another, this 
immenſe body became ungovernable, and was hurried 
on without order, till they came within fight of their 
adverſaries. A deadly paleneſs diffuſed itſelf over the 
countenance of Philip, when he firſt diſcerned the re- 
gularity and compoſure of the Engliſh ; and he gave 
command to prepagg u battle with unuſual trepi- 
dation: RT” - | 

He divide his army, as well as the general confu- 
ſion would admit, into three diviſions. The charge of 
the van he committed to his brother the count d'Alen- 

con, to John of Luxemburgh king of Bohemia, and 
| | ; a to 
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to Charles marquis of Moravia, ſon of the Bohe- 
mian king; accompanied by many nobles of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank. The firſt line of this body conſiſted of 
fifteen thouſand Genoeſe, armed with croſs-bows, and 
led on by Antonio Doria and Carolo Grimaldi. The 
center the king commanded in perſon; James king of 
Majorca, prince Albert the elector Palatine, and Otho 
duke of Auftria, ſerving under him. The rear was 
brought up by the earl of Savoy. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon before 
this unwieldy body, amounting to upwards of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, more than four 
times the number of 'the Engliſh, could be ranged in 
order of battle. The Genoefe were the firſt to begin 
the attack ; but, whilft they were preparing for the 
charge, a ſmart ſhower of rain, with loud claps of 
thunder, for a while withheld the contention : the air 
however ſoon cleared, and the ſun ſhone with redoubled 
power on the faces of the French. The Genoeſe had 
imprudently neglected to cover the ſtrings of their 
bows during the ſhower, ſo that they were in a man- 
ner uſeleſs; and they diſcharged their arrows without 
doing any execution. The Engliſh archers, who had 
not neglected this precaution, in their turn poured 
upon them a ſhower of well-aimed darts, which in- 
ſtantly put the Genoeſe into diſorder; fo that, no longer 
able to keep their ranks, they retreated in confuſion 
on the French troops behind them. The count d' A- 
lengon, finding himſelf thus incommoded, and en- 

ed at their cowardice, ordered his men to clear their 
way through them with their ſwords ; and at the ſame 
time ſpurred his horſe into the midſof them. This 
fiery prince had offended-theſe troops before the en- 
| 2 when they alledged how unfit they were for 
attle, after a long weariſome march loaded with ar- 
mour: now, contrary to all policy, inſtead of ſtriving 
to rally them, he endeavoured to drive them from the 
field; where they might at leaſt have been of ſervice 
in 
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in receiving the firſt flights of the Engliſh arrows. 
From this imprudent conduct of the French general, 
the Genoeſe were not only miſerably trodden under 
foot and put to the ſword, but great numbers of his 
own troops being entangled with them, were expoſed 
to the arrows of the Engliſh archers, who took their 
aim at the ſpot where they perceived the tumult and 
confuſion was the greateſt, 1 

At length, however, the count, with the braveſt of 
his men, having made their way through the broken 
Genoeſe, attacked with great fury the battalion at 
the head of which ſtood the prince of Wales. It was 
now that this young prince, for the firſt time, had an 
opportunity of proving that his valour'was genuine, 


and that his nerves were well ſtrung. The count was 


received with ſo much ſteadineſs and reſolution, that 
. the greateſt part of the forces which attended him 


were cut to pieces. The Black Prince had no ſooner 


repulſed this body, than three freſh ſquadrons, com- 
poſed of the moſt reſolute French and German troops, 
forced their way through the archers, and came pour- 
ing in upon him, Theſe alſo he boldly withſtood; but 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, apprehenſive for a 
life which, from its budding glory, promiſed to be ſo 
great an ornament to the Britiſh nation, diſpatched a 
meſſenger to the king to inform him of his — dan- 
ger, and to beg he would move to their aſſiſtance. 
King Edward had taken his ſtation at the head of 
his corps de reſerve, which was drawn up on the ſum- 
mit of a hill, from whence he had a view of the field 
of battle. He had obſerved the French ſtandards drop 
apace, and was forming to' himſelf pleaſing hopes of 
his ſon's ſucceſs, when the knight came ta defire aid; 
he therefore haſtily enquired whether the prince was 
dead, wounded, or felled to the ground: on his re- 
ceiying an anſwer in the negative, the king replied, 
« Go back, and tell the lords who ſent you, that whilſt 
my ſon is alive they will require my aid in vain; for 1 
am 
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am reſolved that the renown of this glorious day ſhall 
belong to him and thoſe brave knights who ſhare the 
danger with him. Let him — take pains to 
win his ſpurs, and to deſerve the honour of knight- 
hood which I have ſo lately conferred upon him.“ | 
Before the return of the meſſenger, the prince had 

behaved ſo gallantly, and was ſo well ſeconded by his 
troops, that the lords were ſorry they had betrayed 
any apprehenſions: but no ſooner was the anſwer of 
his majeſty reported, than they all found their ſpirits 
exhilarated, and with one mind they determined to ſup- 
port the expectations of their king, or die in the at- 
tempt. The forces which had attacked them with ſo 
much impetuoſity were conſequently repelled, and in 
a little time broken and defeated. | 
This ſucceſs encouraged the prince, who hitherto 
had acted on the defenfive, to advance; and bei 
er by the diviſion under the earls of Arundel 
orthampton, the archers were ordered to fall into 
wings on each fide. In this firm battalion they marched 
towards the French, who met them with a gallant re- 
ſolution; pleaſed with the thought that their deaths 
ſhould not be ſent them at a diſtance, but that now 
they might, hand to hand, contend for the victory: 
yet here alſo they found themſelves very unequal to 
the taſk. | 
The marquis of Moravia, ſon to the king of Bo- 
hemia, was the firſt who renewed the battle ; but be- 
ing wounded in three places, his ſtandard beaten to 
the ground, and his men ſlain in heaps around him; 
he with difficulty turned his horſe, and rode out of the 
field, having caft- away his armour that he might not 
be known. 
Ihe French king in perſon, with ſome ſelect troops, 
now made the laſt eſſay to turn the fortune of the day; 
but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that he was obliged to quit 
the field with only ſixty perſons in his company: yet 
not before he had given convincing proof of his va- 
| | lour: 
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lour: he was wounded both in the neck and thighs 
and had one horſe killed under him ; he was diſmount- 
ed alſo from a ſecond, and had undoubtedly been lain 
or taken priſoner, if lord John of Hainault, his bro- 
ther-in-law, had not a third time remounted him, 
and then, taking hold of his horſe's - bridle, almoſt by 
force compelled him to leave the battle. The royal 
ſtandard of France was beaten to the ground, the 
ſtandard- bearer being killed in fight of the king; and, 
whilſt both nations warmly contended for it, a French 
knight diſmounted from his horſe, ripped it from its 
ſhaft with his ſword, and, wrapping it in folds about 
his body, rode out of the field. From this time the 
French made little or no oppoſition ; and night com- 
ing on, it gave an opportunity to more than half their 
army to eſcape: this they did in ſuch ſmall parties 


as plainly ſhewed that their defeat was deciſive and 


complete. | 
The prince of Wales, unwilling to hazard ſo glo- 
rious a victory by breaking his ranks, thought it not 


prudent to purſue them : he wiſely confidered that the 
numbers which had eſcaped were till ſuperior to his 


own forces; and that, being augmented by thoſe troops 


which were marching from different quarters with all 
expedition to join the French army before the battle, 
they might rally and return to the charge. The kin 

his father approved of his conduct in this reſpec, — 


ordered his army to paſs the night on the field of battle. 


It is almoſt incredible with how little loſs this me- 


morable victory was obtained: neither the French or 
Engliſh hiſtorians take notice of more than three 
knights and one ſquire killed in the battle on the ſide 
of the Engliſh; and it is evident, from the hiſtory of 
the baronage of England, that not one of the nobility 
fell that day, though moſt of them, as appears from 
the ſame authority, accompanied the king in this ex- 
pedition. On the part of the French their loſs was 

irreparable; not ſo much from the number of 2 
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ſlain, though at leaſt thirty thouſand lay dead on the 
field of battle, as from the great laughter of their 
prime nobility and knights. There fell that day, be- 
fides the kings of Bohemia and Majorca, the duke of 


Lorrain nephew to the French king, Humbert duke 


of Vienne, and Lewis earl of Flanders, all ſovereign 


princes. Charles count d'Alengon, king Philip's bro- 


ther, the counts de Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, Au- 
male, St. Paul, and Sancerre, with many others of 


the French nobility; Grimaldi and Doria, the Genoeſe 
commanders, and nine German noblemen of diſtinction 


belonging to the king of Bohemia's retinue, were num- 


bered among the ſlain. Theſe were accompanied in 
their deaths by twenty- four bannerets, twelve hundred 


knights, fifteen hundred men at arms, and four thou- 


ſand ſquires on horſebac. | 
The king of Bohemia, who ſhared in this cataſtro- 


phe, was the ſon of Henry of Luxemburgh, late em- 


peror of Germany ; he was a ſoldier of great reputa- 
tion and experience, but almoſt blind through age, 


and the loſs of one of his eyes in the Italian wars. Be- 
fore the engagement, being told the poſition of the 


Engliſh army, he ſaid, though it was contrary to the 
confident opinion of the French, Then I ſee they 


will either conquer or die.” And, when he found that 


the former part of his prediction was nearly verified, 
with an unparallelled fortitude he called about him the 
chief commanders of his forces, and thus addreſſed 


them: © You have been my companions in many a 


bloody field, and have ever obeyed my commands 
with readineſs; receive therefore with the ſame reſpect 
my laſt injunction; bring me forward that I =_ deal 
among theſe Engliſhmen one good ſtroke of my ſword, 


and 1 ſhall die with ſatisfaction.“ Without hefitating 


they agreed to obey him, though death ſhould be the 
reſult of their obedience : and, that they might not by 
any extremity be ſeparated from each other, they faſt- 


* 


ſelves 


ened their horſes bridles together; then, putting them- 
Te | 
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ſelves in the firſt rank of their own troops, they cou- 
rageouſly charged the prince. of Wales ; but, unable 
to withſtand the power of that young hero and his va- 
lint aſſailants, they were all lain, and the next day 
dead about the body of their king, with their 
horſes bridles tied together. Thus fell the noble and 
. warlike king of Bohemia, leaving the- honour of his 
death to adorn the blooming laurels of the young 
prince of Wales. His arms were three oſtrich fea- 
thers, with. this motto, ICH DIEN, fignifying, in 
the German language, I SERVE:;; and, his ſtandard 
being taken by the Black Prince, he afterwards uſed 
the ſame device, which has ever fince been borne by 
the princes of Wales his ſucceſſors. 2 
_ When night had put an end to the warlike atchieve- 
ments of that ever-memorable day, the prince of Wales 
haſtened to the royal tent, and preſented himſelf be- 
fore his father with all the humility of a truly heroic 
mind: king Edward, whoſe heart was ſuſceptible of 
every delicate paſſion, at the fight of the victorious 
prince ſprung forward, and claſped him in his arms : a 
flood of tumultuous joy deprived him for a moment 
of the power of utterance ; and he ſtood enrapt, with 
his eyes turned towards heaven in gratitude for the 
preſervation of ſo valuable a life. At length theſe un- 
connected ſentences broke from him, and ſpoke in 
ſome ſmall degree the emotions of his heart; « You 
are indeed my ſon---I glory in my boy---this day 
have you nobly acquitted yourſelf, and deſerve the 
crown for which we have fought---the honour of the 
day be yours---perſevere as you have begun, and be 
at once my comfort and my pride.” Flattering as 
this encomium was from ſo good a judge of merit, it 
did not inſpire young Edward with the leaſt degree of 
yanity or arrogance; he bowed with a modeſt air, and 
contented himſelf with having contributed to his fa- 
cher's glory and the honour of his country. S 
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In this ſcene our hero eclipſed any of the celebrated 
heroes of Greece or Rome. Alexander wept when 
he entered the tent of Darius, and gained greater ho- 
nour by this ebullition of humanity than from all his 
victories : Scipio reſtrained the tender emotions of his 
heart, and delivered back a fair captive to the arms of 
her diſtracted huſband, though at _ = of his 
happineſs : and the prince of Wales, w - 


nanimity, in all the ork of youth, 2 warm ark: 


blood of vanquiſhed foes, and elated with — 
humbly laid his laurels at his father's feet, and with 
an unaffected modeſty diſclaimed the praiſes of fur- 
rounding heroes. 

The moderation of king Edward alfo, after this 
important victory, was equal to the conduct he had 
ſhewn in obtaining it: he commanded that none 
mould inſult the inhabitants, or boaſt of their ſuc- 
ceſs; and by proclamation he granted a truce for three 
days, that the French belonging to the neighbouring 
towns might be at liberty to bury their dead country- 
men. The bodies of the principal perſonages he 
cauſed to be conveyed in ſolemn 22 p to Montreuil, 
where they were depoſited in the great abbey; the 
king himſelf and all his nobles attending the funerals. 
Ever ready to pay the reſpect due to merit, thou 
in an enemy, he ordered all military honours to 

aid to the memory of the old king of Bohemia, and 

nt his body to the marquis his ſon, who interred it 
at Luxemburgh. 

The morning after the battle, which was as fought the 


29 gh day of Angutt 1346, the king fent out parties in 


purſuit of the ſcattered enemy. A body of theſe un- 
der the command of the earls of Arundel, North- 


ampton, and Suffolk, fell in with a conſiderable force 


commanded by the archbiſhop of Roan, and the grand 
pr rior of France ; who, not having been informed 4 
e defeat of their countrymen, were marchin e 


join the grand army ; but pg — ſhared the 
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; fate, both the leaders, with moſt of their mes png 


killed on the ſpot. The greateſt part alſo of thoſe 


who had fled from the battle of Creſſy, amounting 
nearly to the number ſlain in the fight, were deſtroyed 
next ths td means of a ſtratagem: the morning proving 
miſty, king Edward ordered ſome of the ſtandards, 
which had been taken the day before, to be placed on 


eminences, which decoyed numbers of the ſtragglers, 


who immediately fell victims to their want of caution. 
It is related by ſome hiſtorians, that the French 


king had determined to make an end of the war at 


once by the total deſtruction of the Engliſh, and for 
that purpoſe had brought into the field the great and 
| - hallowed banner of France called Oriflambe, believed 
in. thoſe ſuperſtitious ages to have come down from 
heaven; as this had never been uſed before but againſt 
the infidels, and was always conſidered as a' warrant 
or their extirpation, on this occaſion alſo it was ſup- 
poſed to grant the ſame ſanguinary licence. From 
this circumſtance king Edward's orders for giving no 
quarter are ſaid to have ariſen; but it is more pro- 
buable that this ſevere charge proceeded from the great 
4 between the numbers of the French and 
Engliſh: had the latter been allowed to break their 


ranks, and to make priſoners of thoſe that ſubmitted, 
ñũt might have ſo encumbered them as to occaſion their 
own defeat; conſequently king Edward acted in this 
reſpect with all the precaution of a wiſe general, and 
thereby avoided the barbarity of putting men to the 
T WW . ꝛwm̃ĩ ·• . 
Ihe king of France retired (as ſaid before) out af 
the battle by favour of the night, with not above ſixty 
| perſons in his company, of whom only five were ba- 
ons. Thus lightly attended, this unhappy monarch 
reluctantly left he field, and rode with great ſpeed till 
he came to the caftle of Broye, about two leagues from 
Creſſy; on his demanding entrance, the governor 
aſked who it was that expected to be let in at fo un- 
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ſeaſonable an hour; the king replied, Open your 

gates quickly, for I am the Fortune of France.” His 

meny probably thought, in that diſtreſſing moment, 
ilſe 


how a title his flatterers had graced him with, 
when they uſed to term him Le-bien-fortune, the For- 
tunate. Adverſity clears the mental ray from every 
delufive charm, and reduces the moſt haughty mind 
to its proper ſtandard. The king was immediately ad- 


| mitted; but, not thinking himſelf ſecure ſo near his 


enemies, after qe had taken ſome refreſhment he ſet 
out for Amiens. Having now leiſure to reflect on the 
cauſes of his ill ſucceſs, he blamed ſeveral of his 
knights, and was ſo highly incenſed at the lord Gon- 
demar de Faye, for ſo badly defending the paſſage 
over the Somme, that, had he been near; it — have 


coſt him his head: hut lord Beaumont, to ſoften the 


king's diſpleaſure, with great reaſon obſerved, that if 
his majeſty himſelf, with a mach ſuperior army of 
choſen troops, was not able to withſtand the puiſſance 
of the king of England, how was it to be expected 
that Gondemar, with his ſmall force, ſhould prevail 
againſt him? This pertinent obſervation paciſied the 


king, and ſaved Gondemar from any further cenſure, 


From this time, impreſſed with all the horrors of 
their fituation, the French. began to call the young 
prince of Wales, to whoſe ſkill and courage they prin- 
cipally attributed their diſgrace, Le Noir, the Black 
Prince; and fo familiar did this title become, that in 
a record made in the early part of the reign of Richard 
the Second, his ſon, he is ſo ſtyled; and was ever af- 
ter ſo called in common converſation. 2 

+ King Edward now marched with his victorious 


army towards Calais, which he intended to beſiege: 


he knew that this important fortreſs was impregnable, 
but; being freed by the late decifive engagement from 


any interruption, he determined to reduce it by fa- 
mine; to this purpoſe he choſe a ſecure ſtation for his 
mp, and drew intrenchments round the whole town. 


While 
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Whilſt he patiently waited in this fituation the fur. 
render of the garriſon, he ſent the prince of Wales in- 
to England to raiſe ſupplies : this young prince was 
not only ualiſied for the hardy encounters of war, but 
his good ſenſe and penetration enabled him, even at 
this early age, to ſhine in the equally arduous tranſac- 
tions of the cabinet. His uncommon valour and a- 
mĩable accompliſhments rendered him ſo beloved by 
the Engliſh, that they granted him with cheerfulneſs 
the fupplies he required, and fubmitted with readineſs 
to his prudent regulations for their domeſtic quiet du- 


ring the abſence of his father. 


At this period the Britiſh name was raiſed to a pitch 


of eminence never known before; befides the unex- 


ampled atchievements of the king and prince, queen 
Philippa, willing to ſhew that ſhe was not unworthy 
her alliance with ſo warlike a family, endeavoured to 
rival them in noble deeds. The Scots, taking advan- 
tage of the king's abfence, had entered England at 
the head of fifty thoufand men, and carried their ra- 
vages and devaſtations to the gates of Durham: but 


the queen aſſembling an army of about twelve thou-. 


fand men, which the entruſted to the command 
lord Percy, - marched to oppoſe them: ſhe found 


them encamped at Neville's Croſs, near that city, and 
immediately gave orders that they ſhould be attacked. 


When the armies were drawn up, and ready for the 
engagement, this heroic lady rode through the ranks, 
exhorting her troops to do their duty, and to ſtrive to 
emulate the noble deeds of their countrymen at Creſ- 
iy : nor could ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field till 
they were on the point of engaging. Her intrepidity 


ſo animated the Engliſh, that their enemies were un- 


able to withſtand their impetuous attacks; they were 


conſequently ſoon routed; and chaced off the field with 


the loſs of ten thouſand men. Never did the Scots 
receive a more fatal blow ; for beſides the numbers 
flajn, among whom were many of confiderable ** 
* : | "WF 
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the king of Scotland himſelf was taken priſoner, with 
moſt of his ſurviving nobility. | 5 

The victorious queen having, on her return to Lon- 
don, ſecured her royal priſoner in the Tower, croſſed 
the ſea at Dover, attended by her ſon, who had now 
executed the commiſſion his father had entruſted him 
with, She was received in the Engliſh camp before 
Calais with all the triumph due to her rank, her merit, 
and her ſucceſs. In thoſe ages gallantry was interwo- 
ven with bravery in the hearts of our great anceſtors ; 
and many ſucceſſive days were now devoted to tourna- 
ments and feaſts, to celebrate the glorious deeds of 
this royal heroine. 2% Bad . 

The town of Calais was ſtill defended with remark- 
able conſtancy by the garriſon and inhabitants; and, 
notwithſtanding the fiege had continued to an unuſual 
length, there ſeemed no probability of king Edward's 
withdrawing his troops. The French king therefore 
determined at laſt to attempt their relief: he accord- 


ingly drew together an immenſe army, amounting to 


near two hundred thouſand men; but found the Eng- 
liſh monarch ſo ſurrounded by moraſſes, and ſecured 
by entrenchments, that he concluded it impoſſible to 
force his camp : Philip was therefore obliged to retire, 
and to diſperſe his troops in their ſeveral provinces, 
without completing his purpoſe. wo 

John de Vienne edge, of Calais, now ſaw the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering the fortreſs, which was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity by famine and the fatigue- 
of the inhabitants. He appeared upon the walls, and 
made a ſignal to the Engliſh centinels, that he deſired 


a conference. Sir Walter Manny was ſent to him by 


king Edward, to whom the governor thus addreſſed 


himſelf: © Brave knight, the defence of this town has 


been entruſted to me by my ſovereign ; and you are 
witneſſes with what fidelity I have diſcharged the truſt 
repoſed in me. It is almoſt a year ſince you beſieged | 
me; during which time I have endeavoured to 4 my, 

| uty. 
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duty. As we are now periſhing with hunger, I am 
willing to ſurrender, on condition that the lives and 
liberties of thoſe who bravely aſſiſted me are preſer- 
ved.” Sir Walter replied, «© That as he was well 
uainted with the king of England's intentions, he 
could not give him any hopes that his requeſt would 
be granted: he affufed him that his maſter was great- 
ly exaſperated againſt the townfmen of Calais for their 
obſtinate reſiſtance, through which he had loft a great 
number of valuable fubje&s, and therefore he was de- 
termined to take exemplary vengeance on them ; nor 
would he receive the town under any reſtrictions to his 
anger.“ © Conſider,” returned Vienne, © that brave 
men are entitled to better treatment. Can your king 
condemn in us that fidelity and courage which he 
would expect from his own ſubjects in the ſame ſitua- 
tion? Can ſo gallant a prince as Edward with to treat 
with ſeverity the inhabitants of Calais, for a conduct, 
which, in the eyes of the unprejudiced, merits immor- 
tal honour ? far be it from him; but, if his determina- 
tion is unalterable, let him know that we will not pe- 
_ riſh unrevenged : that fortitude, which has hitherto 
ſupported us through ſo many difficulties, will enable 
us to defpiſe death, or any puniſhment he is able to 
inflict: we wiſh not however for theſe extremities, 
and recommend ourſelves, courteous knight, to your 
interceſſion in our behalf.” ; 
Sir Walter, ftrack with the juſtice of theſe ſenti- 


ments, and the noble manner in which they were de- 


livered, repreſented to the king, on his return, the 
loſs that muſt unavoidably ariſe from driving ſuch de- 
termined perſons to deſperation. His arguments pre- 
| vailed, and Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate 
the rigour of his demands: he only inſiſted, that fix 


gdf the moſt conſiderable citizens ſhould be ſent to him, 


to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper : that they 
ſhould come to his camp bare-tooted, and with unco- 
ered heads, having ropes about their necks, and car- 
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rying the keys of the city in their hands: on theſe 
nditions he promiſed to ſpare the lives of all 
the reſt. | | wie, 
This determination afforded an opportunity for an 
exertion of the trueſt heroiſm that ever any age 
or nation. When the inhabitants of Calais were in- 
formed of this rigorous exaction, their conſternation 
was inexpreſſible: though each had bravely ventured 
his life, and borne all the inconveniences of hunger and 
atigue when it was the common lot, when ſupported 
by example, and urged by emulation, yet, where 
could be found a few fo truly patriotic as to ſoar 


1 above their fellow-citizens, and to ſacrifice their lives 
8 for the public benefit ? A ſolemn filence ſpoke for a 
- few moments the weakneſs of human nature, and the 
® force of that innate principle, the love of life. At 
4 length one of the chief burghers, Euſtace de St. Pierre, 
t, whoſe name the hiſtorian has recorded, and whoſe pub- 
* lic ſpirit Fame will perpetuate to lateſt ages, | tepped _ 
* forth, and declared himſelf willing to encounter death 
3 for the ſafety of his companions. The ſacred flame 
. in an inſtant ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, and the 
le number required voluntarily offered themſelves. No 
1 ſooner were the victims ſelected and prepared for the 
* ſacriſice, than they were led to the Engliſh monarch's 
CES > ate ada) 3 | 
_ © RecolleQion of the many brave ſubjects he had loſt 
, from the dangers of the ſea, and the change of ſeaſons 
2 to which they had been expoſed during ſo long a ſiege, 
he rendered Edward's heart inſenſible to the voice of hu- 
4 manity, and he ordered them to be led away to im- 
1 mediate execution. In vain did the prince of Wales, 
** in whoſe breaſt mercy ſat enthroned with valour, en- 
fix treat his father to ſpare his emaciated priſoners, whoſe . 
8 proweſs was no longer to be dreaded, and whoſe vir- 
«4 tues deſerved a gentler fate. Edward continued in- 
oy” exorable, and put a ſtop to his ſon's ſolicitations by 
vi reminding him, that in the determinations of a mo- 
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narch, when a public example is required, mercy muſt 
ſometimes give place to juſtice. The prince reluo- 
tantly yielded to his father's decifion, and drew back. 
in ſilence, whilſt the tear of tender ſenſibility trickled 
down his cheek... - fd #14 | 
The king now repeated his nod of condemnation, 
and the officers were on the point of leading the vir- 
tuous ſufferers to a concluſion of their woes, when the 
queen, who ſat in breathleſs expectation, threw herſelf 
on her knees before the king: with a mother's fondneſs 
ſhe wiſhed to, yield the merit of their preſervation to 
her ſon, and had only aided his petition by diffuſing 
a ſupplicating tenderneſs over her lovely countenance; 
but no ſooner did ſhe- perceive that his intreaties were 
unavailing, than in an inſtant ſhe was proſtrate before 
her huſband, beſeeching him, in the | moſt pathetic 
terms, to moderate his rigorous ſentence: It is the 
_ firſt requeſt I have made to my lord, ſhe cried, 
« ſince I braved the ers of war for his glory, and 
the perils: of the ſea to ſnew him my duty and love: 
let me not therefore be denied. Edward, unable to 
withſtand the fair petitioner, . raiſed her inſtantly from 
the ground, and conſigned his priſoners to her diſpo- 
ſal. A murmur of applauſe, which even the preſence 
of royalty could not nn; broke from the ſurround- 
ang peers, and proclaimed the triumph of humanity. - 
The Britiſh nation has ever been famed for exer- 
ciſing a generous pity. towards their vanquiſhed ene- 
mies, whenever ſelf· preſervation did not forbid. E- 
ven the preſent inflexibility of king Edward was in 
ſome degree warranted by the obſtinacy of his oppo- 


fered his natural tenderneſs to be arouſed by the in- 
treaties of his queen, or this act of ſeverity would have 
blaſted his fame, and would have weighed down in the 
ſcale of juſtice every heroic deed he could have placed 
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The queen's humane interference in behalf of the 
deſerving citizens did not end here: ſhe ordered them 
to be carried to her tent, to which in a ſhort time ſhe 
retired, attended by the prince of Wales; there ſhe 
cauſed a repaſt to be ſet before her famiſhed gueſts, 
and, preſenting them with money and clothes, Aiſemiſſed 


them in ſafety. In return for this generous conduct 


ſhe. received the grateful offerings of their hearts, and 
the applauſe of admiring: nations, the moſt pleaſing 
tribute to a truly noble mind. 4 e 
Immediately after king Edward had taken poſſeſ- 
Fon of Calais, his ſon the prince of Wales penetrated 
with a ſtrong detachment of the Britiſh army upwards 


of thirty leagues into the kingdom of France; and, 


having ravaged the country round about. unoppoſed, 
he retired again to his father loaden with booty. 

- Whilſt the king remained at Calais, a league was 
concluded, through the interceſſion of the pope's le- 
gates, between the contending nations, which conti- 


nued with various prolongations for ſome years. As 
ſoon as this was ſettled, king Edward returned with 


his family to England ; but meeting with a dreadful 
tempeſt, in which ſeveral of the ſhips that eſcorted 
him were loſt, he could not help remarking, that in 
his pa to France the wind and ſeas always be- 
friended him; whereas on his return he met with ad- 
verſe ſtorms and deſtructive tempeſts. This obſerva- 
tion probably cheriſhed his hopes of ſome time. or 
other being able to get poſſeflion of that kingdom to 
which the winds ſo readily wafted him; an event 
Which ſeems to have been his favourite with, as ſome 
authors tell us that he refuſed to accept of the dignity 
of Emperor of Germany, which happening about this 
time to be vacant, he was ſolicited by the electors 
- receive, that it might not impede his defigns on 

The Engliſh received their victorious monarch and 


his valiant fon with the loudeſt acclamations ; and they 
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entered the city of London in triumph. The' queen 


alſo ' ſhared in the honour of the day; nor was her 


victory over the Scots, or her humane interpoſition 
in favour of the citizens of Calais, forgotten. 
During this peaceful period the Engliſh barons and 
nobles, who could not remain inactive, took great 
delight in jouſts and tournaments, the paſtimes of the 
age: Edward the black prince, who was held in high 
reſpect for his worth and valour, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the exerciſe of theſe knightly ſports: but it was not 
long before he was again called into action by the 
French, who were on the point of regaining poſſeſſion 
On the ſurrender of that town, king Edward gave 
the government of it to Sir Emeric de Pavia, an Ita- 
lian, who had diſcovered great bravery and conduct 
in the wars, but who was devoid of every principle of 
honour and fidelity. The lord Geoffrey Charni, who 
commanded the French forces on the frontiers, found 
means to corrupt the governor; and agreed with him 
to deliver up the town for twenty thouſand crawns of 
gold. This was betrayed to Edward by one of the 
— of Sir Emeric, who retained his allegiance. 
The king ſoon. after ſummonded the Italian to Lon- 
don on other pretences ; and he, judging it impoſſible 
that a treaſon tranſacted ſo privately ſhould be diſco- 
vered, obeyed the ſummons with great readineſs : but 
what was his ſurpriſe when he found his royal maſter 
acquainted with his guilt ! The politic king, however, 
"ſeeing the uſe which might be made of this diſcovery, 
as the terms of the agreement were not yet executed, 
aſſured the goyernor of his forgiveneſs, on condition 
that he would turn the perfidious contract to the de- 
ſtruction of his enemies. Sir Emeric, glad to have 
- eſcaped the puniſhment due to his diſloyalty, promiſed 
his maſter that he would enter with readineſs into 
his ſcheme, and purſue with punctuality any plan he 
- ſhould lay down, The king only inſiſted * bs 
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ſhould inform. him as ſoon as the day was fixed, and 
then diſmiſſed him. | | | 
The laſt night in December being agreed on be- 
tween lord Geoffrey and the governor for the delivery 
of the town, the latter punctually ſent notice to the 
king, who was then keeping his Chriſtmas at Haver- 
vering in Eſſex: without interrupting the feſtivity of 
his court, he marched privately to Dover, with a ſe- 
le& body of men whom he had kept near him for that 
urpoſe, and arrived on the appointed evening at Ca- 
lis This was done with ſo much diſpatch and ſecre- 
ſy, that only a few of his principal officers knew that 
he himſelf was arrived. Having diſpoſed of his men 
in different parts of the town, he appointed Sir Wal- 
ter Manny to the command of the enterprize, telling 


him, that he would grace him with the honour of it, 


as both himſelf and the Black Prince intended to fight 
under his banner. | 

The lord Geoffrey Charni, having furniſhed himſelf 
with a choſen body of troops, approached Calais about 
midnight : he immediately drew up his men near the 
walls, and ſent two *ſquires to the gate appointed, to 
know if Sir Emeric was ready: finding that he was 
there, expecting the completion of the agreement, lord 
Charni diſpatched twelve knights with two hundred 
men to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and at the ſame 
time to deliver the gold to the governor : but they had 
ſcarcely entered the gates, when they were ſurrounded 
and made priſoners. Sir Walter and his forces, amo 
whom were the king and the prince of Wales, diſ- 
guiſed in plain armour, now ruſhed out with ſhouts 
of victory. The French, finding themſelves betrayed, 
were at firſt in ſome confuſion ; but they ſoon reco- 
yered from their aſtoniſhment, and a fierce and bloody 
engagement enſued. 

As the morning twilight came on, the king re- 


marked a French knight, named Sir Euſtace de ibe- 
mont, wha exerted himſelf with fingular 2 — and 
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bravery : as no man more admired valour, or poſſeſ. 
ſed a greater ſhare of it than himſelf, he was inflamed 
with adefire of trying a ſingle combat with him; he 
therefore ſtepped forth from the battalion in which he 
ought, and, challenging him by name, began a ſharp 
encounter: the conteſt was long and obſtinate, and 
the Engliſh monarch found in the French knight a 
combatant worthy his puiſſant arm. Twice was he 
beaten to the ground, and each time inſtantly reco- 
vering himſelf, like Antæus, he preſſed on his foe 
with redoubled vigour ; till Sir Euſtace, finding him- 
ſelf almoſt left alone, cried out, Brave knight, 1 

yield to your ſuperior proweſs ; nor bluſh to be over- 
dome by ſtrength like yours. He, then bea up xn 


ſword to his unknown antagoniſt, and 
_ priſoner. 
By this time "the defeat was nerd, ind of the 
whole French army few eſcaped either death or cap- 
_ tivity. The prince of Wales fell not ſhort of his royal 
father in the valorous tranſaction of that day. Lord 
Geoffrey Charni, being previouſly wounded, was taken 
priſoner with ſeveral other noblemen. 
After this victory, which was happily completed on 


the firſt of January 1349, by ten in the morning, king 


Edward returned with his priſoners to Calais, where 
he treated them with great courteſy, and invited them 
to a magnificent entertainment. On the reſumption of 
his ſtate, the French firſt knew that the Britiſn king 


had been perſonally in this exploit; and Sir Euſtace 


de Ribemont diſcovered, with pleaſure, to what a noble 
antagoniſt he had delivered up his ſword. 

When the banquet was prepared, the king ſat at a 
table by himſelf, Edward the black prince, his ſon, 


with the lords and knights of England, attending at 


the firſt courſe; at the ſecond they all ſat down at 

tables placed on each ſide of the hall: the French 
knights were ſeated at one long table in the middle of 
it; and, 2 viands being removed, the king cn 
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and graciouſly entered into converſation with them. 


As he approached lord Geoffrey Charm, he looked at 
him, for a moment, with ſome diſpleaſure; but that 
magnanimity, for which king Edward was famed, 
ſoon reſumed its empire in his heart, and he addreſſed 
him with complacence and familiarity. Lord Geof- 
frey, though ſenſible of the king's condeſcenſion, was 
unable, from his wounds, and a conſciouſneſs of his 
intended treachery, to return any anſwer. 

He then moved towards Sir Euſtace de Ribe- 
mont, and, with a friendly countenance, thus ſpoke 
his approbation of the noble ſtand he had made againſt 
him in the field : © Of all men living, Sir Euſtace, 
you are the knight whom I have found moſt, as well 
in offending your enemies, as in defending yourſelf ; 
and I never, in my life, met with that man that gave 
me ſo much ado, body to body, as you have done this 
day : wherefore I adjudge the prize of knigthood un- 
to you, by right ſentence, above all the knights of my 
court“. He then took off a chaplet of pearls. from 
his head, and, preſenting it to his priſoner, thus con- 
tinued to addreſs him: I give you, Sir Euſtace, 
this chaplet, for the beſt doer in arms at this laſt 
battle of either party, whether French or Engliſh ; 
and I deſire you to wear it this year at feſtivals for my 
ſake. You are a perſonable. gentleman, young and 
amorous, and well accepted among the ladies; where- 
fore if you will wear it in all public balls, and declare 
unto them, that the king of England gave this as a 
teſtimony of your valour, I will now releaſe you, 
quitting you wholly of your ranſom.” Sir Euſtace 
expreſſed his gratitude for this honourable acknow- 


- * This ſpeech is given 8 of the times, as it conveys an 
idea of the rovgh and unlettered manners of that age. The' intrepid 
and generous deeds of thoſe unpoliſhed Sons of War wanted not the 
aid of rhetoric to point out their merit, or to blazon them to the world. 
Even the language of Love was then ſimple and unadorned ; it was 
the language of the heart, nor needed. any fallacious explanations to 
enſure belief, or to render it perſuaſive. 
— 1 ledgment 3 
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ent; and not only wore the chaplet whilſt he 
lived, but, in memory of this royal gift from ſo re- 
 nowned a prince, his family ever after bore for their 
arms three chaplets garniſhed with pearls.” 
This treacherry of the French, attempted whilſt 
yet the truce exiſted, juſtly rebounded on their own 
heads. But the king of France was ſo enraged at the 
diſappointment, that, having betrayed Sir Emeric de 
Pavia into his hands, he put him to death with every 
mark of infamy: he was firſt degraded of knight- 
hood; then branded with a hot irori; his tongue cut 
dut as a puniſhment for his perfidy; and, after being 
banged, he was beheaded and quartered as a traitor. 
The Engliſh monarch ſought not to revenge either this 
freſh breach of the truce, or his ſubject's death; only, 
from the day that he reſcued Calais, he gave the com- 
mand of it to lord John Beauchamp. So certain is it, 
that the perſidious never regain the confidence of thoſe 
„ a ² mort DTD 
About this time king Edward, whoſe mind was al- 
ways intent on the attainment of honaqur, inſtituted 
the order of the Garter, in imitation of ſome orders of 
a like nature which had been eſtabliſhed in different 
kingdoms: theſe were of two ſorts, religious or mili- 
tary ; the principal among the former were the knights 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the knights Hoſpitallers, the 
knights Templars, and the Teutonic knights: or- 
ders inſtituted during the croiſades. 
EKing Edward, to whom the heroic virtues and mi- 
litary ſpirit of Arthur ſeems to have deſcended, being 
engaged in continual wars with France, formed the 
deſign of reſtoring King Arthur's round table; he ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1344, and the eighteenth of 
his reign, iſſued out orders for the ſafe conduct of fo- 
reign knights, to try their {kill at ſolemn jouſts to be 
beld near Windſor. At the time appointed, great 
numbers of accompliſhed cavaliers came to his court, 
whom the king entertained with great hof] * 
| Mit | an 
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and endeavoured to attach to his intereſt by every act 


of courteſy; but perceiving that after their d 


— unconſtrained and at liberty, ſome of them en - 
ered into the ſervice of his adverſary in the enſuing 
wars, he reſolved to project ſome means to ſecure 
thoſe whom he thought fit to make his aſſociates by 
more ſelect and laſting bonds. To this purpoſe he in- 
ſtiruted the order of the Garter with great pomp and 
ſolemnity and, if we conſider its antiquity, and the 
dignity of the 1 who have been enrolled 
therein, it greatly excels every other honorary inſti- 
tution. | | | 
From whence it derives its denomination of the 
Garter is at this time uncertain: the vulgar and ge- 
neral opinion is, that the-counteſs of Saliſbury drop- 
ping accidentally her garter as ſhe danced at a ball, 
king Edward, ſtooping, took it from the ground; 
whereupon, ſeeing ſome of his nobles ſmile, he turned 
it off with this reply in French, . Honi ſoit qui mal y 
penſe- Shame be to him that evil thinks of but, 
in retort for their laughter, he farther added, That 
ſhortly they ſhould ſee that garter advanced to fo high 
an honour, as to account themſelves happy in wear- 
eden ne 1 
Erbe joy and triumph which reigned in the court of 
ngland on account of this inſtitution, which conclu- 
with military ſports and tournaments, was ſud- 
denly changed into ſorrow and mourning by a terrible 
and deſtructive peſtilence, - which invaded "that king- 
dom as well as the reſt of Europe, and is ſuppoſed to 
have carried off about one-fourth of r in 
every country where it prevailed. In the ſix 
— of this year, ifty- ven thouſand perſons are 
ſaid to have died of it in London and Norwich; the 
church- yards were not found ſufficient for the burial 
of the dead. This dreadful diſtemper ſpread into 
Wales and Ireland, and proved chiefly fatal to the 
common people; none of the better ſort died of the in- 
Vor. I. No. 11. X x tection, 
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— 2 three or four of the nobility, and Jane, 
ſecond daughter, who was ſeized with 
Na at Bourdeaux in her way to Caſtile, where the was 
to have been married to the infant Don Pedro, fon of 
Alphonſo, ſovereign of that kingdom. When the 
_ contagion among the human ſpeties abated, the ſheep 
and cattle periſned in vaſt numbers; and no bird or 
beaſt of prey * touch their carcaſſes, ſo. that they 
lay putrefying on the ſurface of the ground, and by 
their intolerable ſtench contributed to increaſe, the per- 
nicious quality of the air. The corn was loſt for want 
of hands to reap and gather it; and hence enſued a 
dreadful dearth. of all kinds of proviſions... The Scots, 
tempted by the proſpect of an — in this ſeaſon 
of death and defolation, made an irruption into the 
northern counties, and, together with a large booty, 
carried back the contagion into their own country, where 
it raged with uncommon violence: a juſt reward for 
ſo flagrant a breach of the laws of prudence and hu- 
manity. This dreadful calamity, rather than the pa- 
cific diſpoſitions of the contending princes, ſerved to 
maintain and projong. the truce. detwen France and 


| * the beginning of che flowing 1 ſome 
variance happening between the fleets of England 
and Spain, the Spaniards, ſecretly encouraged by the 
Fr . the Britiſn ſeas with fifty large. ſhips 
of warz and à great number of veſ- 
ſels. King 2. ud enraged at theſe diſhonourable 
ugs, (for the nations were not at war with 

each other,) fitted out a conſiderable fleet to oppoſe 
them; taking with him his ſon the prince of Wales, 
now in his twentieth year, with many noblemen of 
diſtinction, he came up with theſe plunderers off Rye 

| in Suſſex, hen fierce engagement immediately be- 
gan. The he Spaniards, in their huge carracks, over- 
king the; Engliſh ve poured down upon them 
ſtorm of — Thos! rer fand! ors of s 
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but, the archers of England ſoon clearing the decks, 
they boarded them 2 their ſwords and battle-axes 
in their hands, and, before the evening put an 3 to 
the fight, made themſelves maſters of ſeventeen: 
next morning the Engliſh wiſhed to renew the cage 
ment, but they found that the 
enemy's. ſhips had eſcaped by favour of the night, 
leaving thoſe that were fabled to their mercy." Ae 
ing thus cleared the ſeas of ſuch troubleſome interlo- 
Pers, the king returned in triumph laden with ſpoil. 
Soon after the king and prince's return, a very re- 
markable combat was tried before them: a diſpute 
having ariſen between John de Veſconti, a nobleman 
nearly allied to the king of Cyprus, and Thomas de la 
Marche, natural brother to the of France, it was 
A to refer their cauſe to dward, as he was 

one to be the moſt Heroic ren, and the 
judge in every point of honour of any ntate 
Uutendom. Theſe two knights, aging under th 
banners of Conſtantine king of Armenia, and'H 
King of Cyprus, Chriſtian princes, at that time 
ed in a war againſt the infidels, a quarrel Be 
etween them, in which de Veſconti de la 
"Marche with taking a fam of gold to betray the Chtif- 
tian army into the hands of their enemies. The 
pririces under whoni they ſerved not choofing to'de- 
termine their diſpute,” as. there were no other proofs 
than their ſingle aſſeverations, they agreed to fo 
the award of the Engliſh monarch ; accordingly 
two knights arrived in England the begin ning of Sep- 
tember, "when the former openly, before the ki 75 
his court, repeated his accuſations againſt the b 5 
challenging him to diſprove it on his body: he then 
[threw down his gauntlet ; which Sir Thomas as bold- 
ly took up, and accepted the challenge f in proof of his 
innocence. | 
King Edward appointed the fourteenth day of Oc- 
tober or the deciſion of their quarrel, in cloſe field 
© Þ 2 os within 
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within the liſts at his palace of Weſtminſter :. on that 


.day the . came on horſeback, armed at all 
Points, the king, the La of Wales, and the whole 
court of England, being ſpectators. On ſound. of 
. the combat 2 bop but at the firſt tilt both 
their ſpears breaking on each other's ſhield, without 
either of them being moved from their ſaddles, they 
both alighted at the ſame inſtant, and renewed the fi - 
on foot; for a conſiderable time they fought with — 
valour and conduct, till, both their weapons being ren- 
dered uſeleſs, they came to cloſe grapple, and fell to- 
gether locked i in each others gripe : the viſors of both 
their helmets were defended wi ſmall diſtant bars of 
ice], through which they wig might ſee and breathe more 
"freely, 2 all the reſt of their bodies covered with ar- 
mour: this circumſtance the advantage turned 
in e ye Sir Thomas de la Marche; for that 
| knight having ſharp | ieees of ſteel, called ings, 
incloſed in the joints of his right gauntlet, he with 
ſtruck at the viſor of his adverſary, and grievo 
wounded him through the crevices: Sir John de Veſ- 
conti, 3 unprovided with the ſame weapon of = 
DRE: out aloud, that he could no longer de- 
himſelf; whereat the king threw Som tin war- 
» which put an end to the combat. 

Ain ward then adjud udged the viRory to the 
r een ed to be at his mercy 
according to the law of arms. Sir Thomas, ſatisfied 
with ſo plain and honourable a proof of his innocence 
(as thin was then eſteemed), forbore to. uſe his power 
over his enemy, but made a preſent of him to Edward 
the black prince, to be at his diſcretion: after which, 
-in; teſtimony of his gratitude, he dedicated his own ſuit 
of armour to St. George the patron of England, with 
«great pomp. and. devotion, in the cath church of 

Paul in London. The generous prince of Wales 
gave Sir John de Veſconti his full liberty, for the ſake 
of the king of ne * he reſpected for his va · 


laur; 
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our; and, after treating him with 1 courteſy, tob- 


fered him to return home at his lei 


Inn this year Philip de Valois the French kin died, | 
without bein able to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of France, 
2 behind him the character of a eruel and perfi- 
2 ince: his treatment of John count de Mount- 
bliſhes the juſtice of this imputation. It had 
15 ſtipulated at 5 concluſion of the laſt truce, that 
the count ſhould be releaſed from priſon on his giving 
ſecurity that he would conform to the terms of the 
truce ; ygt, notwithſtanding ſufficient ſecurity was of- 
fered, and a formal decree paſſed in the parliament of 
Paris for his enlargement, "Philip refuſed to ſet him 
free. Avarice'and ambition ſeem to have had a ſhare 
in this determination, as it is well known that he refuſed 
to releaſe his priſoner, unleſs he would deliver up 
Breſt and Hennebon to him, and renounce all claim to 
the duchy of Brittany. But of all the claims of this 


faithleſs and perjured monarch, none ſtained his cha- 


radter with a more indelible mark of infamy, and ren- 
'dered him more the object of univerſal, hatred and de- 
teſtation, than. his * of Oliver de Cliſſon, who 
had ſerved him and Charles de Blois with great zeal 
55 . Oliver had been taken at the ſiege of 


Namur, and given up by king Edward in ex- 


change for lord Stafford, ,- pn nd to, another 
knight whom Philip would rather have choſen, that 


king, naturally ſuſpicious, imagined he had entered 
_ ſome private ane 1 Edward: actuated 


by, this ſuſpition, he ordered him to be ſeized and 


.thrown. into priſon ; ſoon after his arreſt, this unfor- 
tunate nobleman * beheaded at Paris without form 


or trial, his body hung on a gibbet, and his eſtate con- 


fiſcated. The Bretons were ſo highly incenſed at this 


cruel and trans roceedings. that the; inhabitants 


of Vannes expel 477 — and declared in fa- 
vour of — . de 


, inſtead of opening the * of * to a ab 


ountfort. Theſe circum- 
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of his own crimes, ſerved only to ee his ſuſpi- 
cions; and, as he knew no other way of keeping peo- 
q 'ple in their duty but by force and terror, he immedi- 
gave orders for apprehending ten other noble- 
men 5 Brittany, who, though ney had all diftin- 
ſhed themſelves in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, 
vere put to death in the ſame ignominious r manner that 
had been practiſed on Oliver de Cliſſon. His trea- 
chery was no leſs conſpicuous in another inſtance; 
for Lavin ſet up à round table in oppofition to that 
of king wad. and iſſued fafe-conduRts for the pro- 


Felon, of all rangers, he ſeized ſeyeral lords of the 


count de Montfort's party, and put them to death, 
, contrar to the rules of chivalry and of Honour. 
He was ſucceeded'by his fon John, à prince unlike 
His father, wars uiſhed*by many virtues, particularly 
b a ſerupulous honour 5 fidelity . Was rnb defi- 
cient in ef courage, but he wan ved ae RY 
and forefight which the perplexed ſituation of 
"dom, at- o_ 4 57 convulted by inteſtitte We, 
— 4 foreign wars, "required. © Charles 
Nara who. received and eſerved the epi- 


among the king of France's ſubjects, and giving him 
Et difquietude, although allied to him b y by blood 


No o ar therefore was the truce between England 
ae France expired, than king Edward'took advantage 
vf his competitor's embarraſſment, and prepated to re- 
new once more his claims on that crown : to this pur- 


poſe he propoſed to attack his enemy both on the fide 


Tr Guienne with an army commanded by the prince of 
Wales, and on the northern parts in his own perſon. 
In proſecution of this plan, Edward the black prince 
"failed for Bourdeaux, on board a fleet of three hun- 
dred fail, attended by the-earls of Warwick, Saliſ- 
*bury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other Engliſh noblemen. 


- Immediately after his arrival, being joined by =_ 
| vaſl 
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vaſfals of Gaſcoignẽ, he took the field; reduced with- 
out interruption many towns in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, ravaged the whole country; after an in- 
curſion of fix weeks, he returned with a vaſt booty and 
many priſoners to Guienne, where. he took up his 
winter 5 King Edward's invaſion from Ca- 
lais was of the flame nature, and attended with the 
ſame iſſue. Fug. O10 
In the 9 the prince of Wales, Encou-. 
raged by the ſucceſs of the preceding campaign, took: 


the field with an army of twelve thouſand men, of 


which not more than four thouſand were Engliſh, All 


| hiſtorians agree that this was the utmoſt amount of the 


forces with which he performed ſuch wondrous: deeds, 
and gained immortal honour. With this ſmall body 


of troops the prince ventured to penetrate again into 


the heart of France; his deſign was to join his brother 
John of N to whom king Edward ke had given the 
command of an army in Normandy; but, a 0 all 
the bridges on the Loire broken 2 and king John 


> advanci wards him with a moſt formidable OTrce, 


he thooght it prudent to retire again into his father's 
dominions without perſiſting in his attempft. 
The prince loſing ſome days before the caſtle of 
Remorentin, it gave the French army, which was 
nearer than he had expected, an opportunity of over- 
taking him. The following unexpected 3 ab o- 
caſioned this hindrance, and was e means of bri 
ing on a battle near Poictiers: part of his van- — 
falling in. with a detachment of the garriſon of Remo- 
rentin, as they marched near it, they ſoon defeated 
them, and, in the purſuit, entering the town with the 
flying enemy, took poſſeflion of it: the prince, tempt- 
ed from this accident to m ake himſelf maſter alſo. of the 
caſtle, ordered it to be RT the attack continued 
all that day without ſucceſs, and the next rung it 


was, briſkly renewed, the prince, W be ing 7 


nally preſent and encouraging! his e F 15 


1 + 
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liſh knight, for whom he had a great à regard, being 
flain as he ſtood near him, Ney his 4 
(his moſt ſolemn oath) not to leave the ſiege till he 
was in poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and had the defenders of 
it at K. : on this the aſſault was renewed with 
redoubled vigour; but, there appearing no my abi- 
ty of retlucing it by the era e e prince 
ordered engines to be raiſed, with which he threw 
'combuſtibles into it "and ſet it on fire: the garriſon, 
finding: the caſtle no longer tetiable, yielded them- 
ſelves to him, and were carried off among tlie other 


nued his march; but this delay gave the French king 


time to overtake him near Poictiers. King John was 


accompanied by his four ſons, Charles the dauphin 
duke of Norah, Lewis duke of Anjou, John 

duke of Berry, and Philip afterwards duke of Bur- 
gundy, who, for bravely endeavouring to defend his 
ther in the enſuing battle, was ſurnamed the Hardy ; 
befides whom he was attended by twenty-ſix dukes 
and counts, three thouſand knights, and an army of 
— thouſand men. With this hoſt, as it 9 65 
juſtly be termed when compared with the handful of 
Engliſh forces, the French king doubted of not being 
able to extirpate his enemies; he therefore marched 
after them with the utmoſt expedition, aſſured of 


The firſt intelligence the Black Prince received of 
his near a was from ſome priſoners taken by 


one of his ed parties; by theſe he underſtood 
the force of his enemy, and that it was hardly poſ- 
ſible for him to eſcape: on which he called in all his 
detachments, and encamped on the fields of Mauper- 
tuis near Poidtiers; he then ſent out two hundred 
men at arms, well mounted, under the command of 
the Captal de Buſche, to reconnoitre the French, who 
found king John entering with his army into Poic- 
in 3. | tiers: 


_ ” Aﬀeer the = Fee Remorentin, the prince conti- 
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tiers: this undaunted party rode ſo near that they had 
a full view of the main body of the French ; and, not 
content with ſeeing them, they attacked their rear with 
fuch fury, that the king cauſed a confiderable part of 


his army to face about, and march again into the field; 


by which means it was very late before they re-entered 
the city. TheEngliſh detachment, returning unbroken 
to the prince, informed him of their adventure; and, 
at the ſame time, though fear increaſed not the num- 
bers, deſcribed their enemies as exceedingly numerous; 
c Well then,” faid the prince with great compoſure, 
* let us conſider how we may fight them to the beſt 
advantage, for againſt number policy is requiſite; and, 
ble to this maxim, he took every precaution du- 
ring the night to 2 his camp. 8 
The next morning the king of France drew out his 


army in battle-array ; he gave the command of the van 


to his brother Philip duke of Orleans, the center to 
his ſon the dauphin, who had his two younger bro- 
thers under him, and led the rear himſelf, attended by 


his youngeſt fon: when his troops were formed, he 


came. to the front of the line mounted on a large white 
courſer; he told them, that, as whilſt they were at a 
diſtance from the Engliſh, and in a place of ſafety, 
they were continually boaſting of their proweſs, and 
wiſhing to be in arms againſt them, he had now 
brought. them to the ſtation they had ſo often deſired, 
and expected they would give him proofs that their 
erneſs was not mere bravado. - | 
He then. ordered them to march; but at that in- 
ſtant the cardinal de Talarande, who had been ſent by 
the pope to be a mediator between the contending na- 


tions, interpoſed his good offices, and intreated the 
| kin that he would halt a moment, whilſt he haſtened 


to the prince of Wales, and endeavoured to prevent 
the ſpilling of ſo much blood. To this the Frenc!: mo- 
narch conſented, on condition that he would quickly 
return; which the cardinal miſed to do, and then 
Vol. I. No. 12. y kaſtened- 
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haſtened to the Engliſh prince, whom he found armed 
at the head of his men: the cardinal repreſented to 
him the danger of his ſituation from the great ſupe- 
riority of his enemies, and urged him to liſten to pro- 
poſals rather than await certain deſtruction. The 

rince, ſenſible that the apprehenſions of the eccleſia- 
Ric were well founded, but, at 'the ſame time, un- 
daunted and reſolute, anſwered, that he was ready to 
accept of any conditions that were not inconſiſtent with 


his own honour and that of his country. His excel- 


lency returned with this compliant anſwer to the 
French king, and with many arguments prevailed on 
him to defer the attack till the next day. The cardi- 
nal, as well as all the prelates of the court of Rome, 

— to the French intereſt; yet 
the moſt determined enemy could not have contrived a 


greater prejudice to their cauſe than by this delay, as 
the prince during the night had time to ſtrengthen the 


poſt he had before judiciouſly choſen. 

The negotiation, however, proved fruitleſs; for 
though the prince offered to relinquiſh all the con- 
queſts he had made, to releaſe without ranſom all the 
priſoners he had taken, and alſo to ſwear that he would 
not bear arms in perſon 18 the French for ſeven 

ears, yet the king inſi | that he ſhould ſurrender 
himſelf a priſoner, with a hundred of his principal 
knights; on theſe conditions only would he ſuſpend 
his vengeance, and allow the reſt of the Engliſh forces 
to retire unmoleſted. To theſe diſhonourable propo- 
ſals young Edward replied, with an air of indignation, 
“ That, whatever was his fate, he could not ſo far 
forget the reſpect that was due to his father's dignity 
and his own honour, as to fave his life on inglorious 
terms ; nor could he ever conſent that En ſhould 
be obliged to pay a ranſom for him,” He therefore 
rejected them as worſe than death. The prince deli- 


vered this determinate anſwer to the cardinal with all 


fire of an exalted mind; whilſt his troops, by their 
224 cheerful 
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cheerful looks, expreſſed their approbation, and pro- 
miſed him ſupport. l 

Soon after the prelate's departure, a battle appear- 
ing unavoidable, ſurrounded by his general officers 
the prince thus harangued his army: © I have too 
often, my friends, had experience of your courage, 
to doubt it at this time; frequently have I beheld you, 
inſpired by the ſpirit of your great anceſtors, rm 
ſuch deeds as prove yott are not in the leaft degene- 
rated from them; no labour has ever yet appeared to 


.. be painful to you, no fortreſs im able, no army 


invincible, no human power formidable: I now ſee 
on your faces a generous indignation at the contempt 
with which your enemies treat the deſcendants of thoſe 
valiant heroes, who -have often foiled theſe haughty 
Frenchmen, have won the Iſle of Cyprus, overcome 
the Saracens, obliged Scotland to receive their yoke, 
Wales to accept of their laws, and Ireland to become 
mild and tractable : repay the inſult with your ſwords, 
and let them ſee how dangerous it 1s to provoke the 
truly brave : let not numbers terrify you; valour and 
ſteadineſs will compenſate for the thinneſs of your 
ranks, and a few undaunted hearts may be able to 
withſtand the attacks of a tumultuous hoſt: theſe 
brave knights which ſurround me will ſhare with us in 
every danger; therefore follow your ſtandards with re- 
ſolution, and doubt not of winning this day eternal re- 
A 
This ſpeech might appear like a bravado from al- 
. — 1 * the modeſty and courage 
of the Black Prince were too well known to it ſuch 
an interpretation: on this occaſion, when his ſmall ar- 
my was in danger of being ſwallowed up by a multi- 
tude of foes, every method of arouſing their courage 
to the top of its bent, and by that means endeavour- 
ing to ſupply the deficiency of their numbers, was cer- 
tainly to be purſued. The greateſt generals have al- 
lowed, that a recapitulation of the valiant actions of 
* * theit 
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their anceſtors, or their own former atchievements, is 
the moſt probable mode of exciting an army to gallant 
deeds, and of raifing up a ſpirit of emulation amongſt 
them. It had the deſired effect; every apprehenſion 
was in a moment diſpelled by this animated ſpeech, 


and. his men waited with impatience the approach of 


their enemies. 


The ſituation which the prince vf Wales had choſen 
for the preſervation of his little army, ſhewed his ex- 


pertneſs in every military manœuvre: he had drawn 


up his men on a ſmall plain ſurrounded by vineyards 


and incloſures; ſo that the French could only attack 
him in front, and that through a narrow lane which 
would admit of no more than four. horſemen a-breaſt : 
this natural fortification, which ſurrounded his camp, 
he had ſtrengthened by art during the negotiation car- 
ried on-through the cardinal; and had lined the hedges 
of the lane with archers, who, being themſelves free 
from moleſtation, could take their .aim with compo- 


ſure ; he had alſo, in the night, ordered lord John 


Grielly, captal de Buſche, to march under covert of 
a hill which lay to the right, with three hundred men 
at arms, and as many archers, that he might be ready 
to fall on the enemy's flank during the engagement. 
He had given the command of the van to the earl of 
Warwick, the rear to the earls of Saliſbury and Suf- 
folk, taking his own ſtand at the head of the main 
body : the lords Chandos, Audley, and many other 
brave and experienced commanders, were at the head 
of different battalions. In this poſition the prince a- 

waited the attack. e 
The French king, who was well acquainted with the 
ſituation of the Engliſh, ordered the mareſchals d' En- 
dregan and Clermont to advance with a ſtrong detach- 
ment of men at arms, and endeavour to force their 
way through the lane; but no ſooner were they en- 
ed, than the Engliſn archers made ſuch havock a- 
ong them, that, being thrown into confuſion, very 
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few penetrated. to the plain, and theſe met with ſo 


warm a reception from the men at arms, that a ſmall 


number only eſcaped : one of the mareſchals was kil- 
led, and the other taken priſoner ; the remainder of 
this advanced party, who were {till in the lane, harraſ- 
{ed by the arrows of the Engliſh archers without being 
able to oppoſe them, recoiled upon their own army, 


and put every thing into confuſion. 


In this critical moment the captal de Buſche unex- 


pectedly appeared, and attacked in flank the battalion 
that was led on by the duke of Normandy, which 


greatly added to the diſorder. The generals to whoſe 


care the heir of the French monarch and his brothers 


were committed, too anxious for their charge, or in- 
timidated at the reſolution of the Engliſh, carried 

; flight to the 
whole diviſion, The duke of Orleans, ſeized with a 
ſimilar panic, imagining from the flight of the dau- 
phin's diviſion that every thing was loſt, thought it 
prudent to ſound a retreat; but, as he could not long 
pres any order in retiring, his intended retreat was 


likewiſe ſoon changed into a flight. 


Lord John Chandos, ſeeing the van of the French 
wholly defeated, and their main body diſordered, cal- 


led out to the prince of Wale that the day was won, 
and adviſed him immediately to march forward and to 


attack the diviſion under the king: his highneſs need- 
ing no ſolicitations mounted his horſe, and, boldly ad- 
vancing, fell with great impetuoſity on ſome German 
brigades under the command of the counts of Naſſau, 


Saltſburgh, and Neydo, poſted in front of the king's 


battalion, A dreadful encounter now enſued, in 


which the prince even exceeded the gallantry he had 


ſhewn at Creſſy: at length three German generals, 
with the duke of Athenes, conſtable of France, being 
flain, that body of. cavalry gave way, and left the 


king's diviſion expoſed to all the fury of a victorious 
. 4 I The - 


enemy. 


os 
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The French monarch, having been told that his 
fons -and his brother had withdrawn from the battle, 
declared aloud, That for ' his part he would not quit 
the field though his whole army ſhould forſake him; 
and, indeed, it is allowed that he performed that day 
the duty of a valiant knight: had his valour been ſe- 
conded by only a fourth part of his troops, ſucceſs 
muſt have crowned his'efforts to retrieve the honour 
of the day : he fought on foot with a weighty axe of 
ſteel in his hand, which he managed with great dexte- 
rity and refolution : his youngeſt ſon Philip, at that 
time not fourteen years old, ; Me courageouſly by 
his ſide: he was alſo furrounded by many valiant 


knights, who endeavoured to defend their ſovereign ; 
amongſt others the duke of Bourbon, the lord of Pons, 


the count de Vantadour, the lord John of Artois, and 
Sir Euſtace de Ribemont, who had been vanquiſhed 
by king Edward at Calais, and releaſed by him with- 
out ranſom as a reward for his courage. 

On the part of the Engliſh, the prince of Wales 
was no leſs confpicuous for his valour than for his ſta- 
tion and quality ; performing not only the duties of 
an experienced and careful commander, but alſo thoſe 
of an approved and valiant knight: his nobles like- 
wiſe behaved with uncommon bravery and reſolution, 
particularly the lord John Chandos, who for his cou- 

conduct merited the greateſt encomiums. But 
it is impoſſible to recount the many noble exploits of 
the Engliſh nobility: the earls of Oxford, Salifbury, 
and Suffolk, rendered themſelves famous by their great 
atchievements ; and the earl of Warwick fought fo 
lang, and with ſuch fury, that his battle-axe cleaved 
to his hand; the lord Audley fought all day among 
the thickeſt of his enemies, performing many gallant 
deeds, and receiving many deep wounds; notwith- 
9 2 which he could not he prevailed on to leave 
. the till towards the concluſion of the battle, when 
kis ſquires carried him by force to an adjacent _ 
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dow, where they carefully diſarmed him, and, binding 
up his wounds, refreſhed him as well as they could: 


. theſe gallant knights were well ſupported by thoſe of 


inferior rank, more eſpecially by the Britiſh archers, 
who behaved themſelves with wonderful conſtancy and 
alacrity; from them all the French diviſions received 
their firſt foil, for, being galled and diſmayed by their 
arrows, they were eaſily broken by the men at arms. 
The battalion of French under the command of the 
king, which ſtill kept its ſtation, was ſuperior in num- 
ber to the whole Engliſh army, and compoſed of the 
2 ord that nation; but the prince of Wales and his 
aunted troops, thou eatly fatigued with the 
toils of the day, boldly 3 this freſh and nume 
rous diviſion: the ſucceſs which had hitherto attended 


their arms ſupported them under this apparent diſad- 


vantage, and kept their h alive: the fight now 
12 3 and for + Git was well . — 
on both fides; for the French king's preſence and ex- 
ample animated his men with uncommon reſolution; 
only troops accuſtomed to conqueſt, and led on by 
their beloved prince, could have withſtood ſuch intre- 
pidity; however, after a ſtout reſiſtance, this laſt di- 
viſion of the French was alſo broken, and a great 
ſlaughter enſued. The duke of Bourbon, the viſcount 
Chalons; the lord of Argentum, and fifty noblemen 


of the higheſt quality, breathed their laſt on this well- 


diſputed-field ;- even Sir Euſtace de Ribemont, who 
had ſo bravely encountered king Edward, could not 
withſtand the potent arm of his ſon. | 
The forces which fought immediately under the 
royal banner of France were ſtill ſo numerous, and diſ- 
puted the point ſo well, that for a time they remained 
zmpenetrable, and atoned for the . cowardice of their 
countrymen ; but the Engliſh and Gaſcon lords at 
p broke their way through this compact phalanx, 
reached the king: the royal ſtandard was beaten 
down, and its bearer, the valiant lord Geoffrey Char- 
2 hh ni, 
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ni, lain. This circumſtance ſeemed to be a fignal 
for a general flight, and thoſe who could eſcape fled 
with precipitation into Poitiers. x 

In the firſt breaking of the corps that encircled the 
French king, lord James of Bourbon, count de Pon- 
thieu; lord John of Artois, count d'Eu; and Charles 
his brother, count de Tankerville ; were taken priſon- 
ers by the captal de Buſche ; and many other knights 
ſurrendered themſelves to the moſt advanced of the 
Engliſh nobles. Impelled both by the love of glory 
and of gain, the attention of every perſon now ap- 
peared to be only engaged on taking the king ; thoſe 
who knew him called out to him to furrender ; but 
Sir Dennis de Morbeque, a knight of Artois, who 
had left France on account of a murder he had com- 
mitted at St. Omers, and who had ſerved king Ed- 
ward about five years, by his ſuperior ſtrength mak- 
ing way to the French monarch, defired him to yield: 
© To whom ſhall I ſurrender myſelf ? faid the king. 
Where is my couſin the prince of Wales? to him 
alone would I wiſh to ſubmit.” The prince,” re- 
plied de Morbeque, is at a diſtance; I am myſelf a 
knight, and will conduct you to him.“ On which 
the king gave him his right-hand gauntlet, ſaying at 
the ſame time, Unto you I yield myſelf.” This 
not appearing ſatisfactory to ſeveral who had made up 
to the king before Sir Dennis, there was ſtill a great 
tumult and crouding about him and his . ſon 
Philip, who had Fared his father's fortune, and in 
the event the French king was taken by force from de 
Morbeque by ſeveral Engliſh knights. It appears 
that John de Pelham (afterwards on this account 
knighted) was the firſt that came up to the king, and 
laid hold of his belt; but Sir Roger de la Warre got 
poſſeſſion of his ſword. In commemoration of theſe 
ſervices, and the honour thus attained, the deſcendants 
of Sir John de Pelham uſed the buckles of a belt for 
their arms, and thoſe of Sir Roger de la Warre the 
chape of a ſword. | | The 


time, preſerved him from any further i i 
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The prince of Wales, who had been carried away 
in pdrſuir of the flying enemy to a conſiderable diſtance 
from this ſcene, Grivg the greateſt part of the field 
clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched; where he re- 
poſed himſelf after the toils of 9955 battle. His firſt en- 
quiries were relative to the king of France; but, not 
being able to hear any tidings of him, he diſpatched 
the earl of Warwick and lord Cobham to — his 
fate: theſe lords had not gone far before they kee 
a body of troops hutrying — in ſeeming dif 
1n the af of theſe was the French king, in the g 
eſt hazard of his life, for, the Engliſh ah Gaſco! irs 
| Living by force torn him from Sir Dennis de 
ue, they were quarrelling among each other Mobi 
their title to the royal priſoner ; and ſome even threat- 
ened to put him to death rather than give up their pre- 
tenſions. To avoid the danger which threatened him, 
this unfortynate monarch was 2 even to uſe M. 
treaties ; © Contend not thus warmly about me, brave 
knights,” ſaid he, but conduct me and my fon ei- 
villy to the prince my couſin, and concern not your. 
ſelves who it was that took me, for I am a king, and 
able to enrich you all.” Theſe words ſomewhat pa- 
cified them; and the two lords, — fk at the ſame 
ties: they 
immediately commanded, 1 the pinch name, that 
no one ſhould approach the king's perſon; and then, 
paying him the reſpect due to a @ ſovereign; W con- 
duck him and his fon to the prinee's tent. "2 
It is now that the brighteſt part of the Black Prin- 
Ws character opens to us. His martial atehievements 
have probably been equalled; but that humanity, mo- 
deration, and courteſy, which diſtovered itſelf in him 
at ſo early an age er he had net yet reached his 


twenty ſeyenth year), renders his character unrivalled, 


and his name immortal. 

The firſt impulſe of his heart led him to enquire 

Vier is Vanquiſhed king; the Hext after his own 
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friends and companions. Whilſt the two lords were 
executing his commands, he aſked thoſe about him if 
they could give him any intelligence relative to thoſe 
knights who were abſent, and had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the battle, particularly after the lord Audeley; 
being told he was grievouſly wounded, and in a litter 
hard by, the prince expreſſed great concern for him, 
and ſent two knights to ſee if he was able to be brought 
to his tent, declaring, at the ſame time, that, if his 
wounds would not permit this, he would readily wave . 
all ceremony, and wait on him, Lord Audeley, ſen- 
ſibly affected by the prince's care and condeſcenſion, 
ordered his ſervants to bear him in his litter to the 
place where his highneſs was : when he was brought 
into his preſence, the /prince tenderly embraced him, 
and endeavoured to cheer him by the kindeſt expreſ- 
fions: © ] 5 honour you Sir James, he cried, 
for the valour you have ſhewn this day; you have 
atchieved the grace and renown from us all; I therefore 
retain you as my knight; and, to enable you to purſue 
the track in which you ſo much excel, 1 aſſign you a 
7  - (yearly revenue of five hundred marks out of my heri- 
tage in England. Lord Audeley thanked the prince, 
as well as his feeble condition would allow, for this 
mark of his favour, and retired ; but, to ſhew that no 
- motives but thoſe of honour and love for his prince 
and country had influenced his heart, he transferred 
the donation to his four ſquires. The prince hearing 
of this generous proceeding, and pleaſed with the ſpi- 
rit of his lordſhip, as it correſponded with his own 
elevated ſentiments, thanked him for ſo pron an ap- 
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. plication of his gift, and ſettled fix hundred marks a 

year more upon him. Br oc 8. 

Lord Audeley was ſcarcely departed from the prin- . 

_ce's tent, than the earl of Warwick returned, and pre- ** 
ſented the French king to him, Young Edward re- 5 


ceived the captured monarch with the ſame reverence * 
and reſpect as if he had approached him in his fulleſt 
Wert _ ppplwendour, 
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fplendour, and conquered him again, with arms more 
penetrating than the ſword or Gear by his modera- 
tion and princely courteſy: he immediately ordered 
ſome refreſhment to be ſet before his majefty, and, 
inſtead of aſſuming that ſuperiority which he had ac- 
quired by conqueſt, waited upon him himſelf, admi- 
niſtering at the ſame time every conſolation that his 
ſituation would admit of. CIS | 

At night he cauſed a magnificent ſupper to be pro- 
vided in his pavilion for the French king, and thoſe of 
his priſoners whoſe quality entitled them to this pre- 
cedence: he obliged the-king to fit in his own chair 
of ſtate, and his ſon Philip by him; the counts de 
Ponthieu, d'Eu, and de Tankerville, being all of the 
blood royal, had ſeats at the ſame table; many lords 
and knights of inferior degree fat at other tables; 
and, during ſupper, the prince of Wales would ſuffer. 
no perſon to ſerve the royal priſoner but himſelf, not- 
withſtanding the king's intreaties to the contrary. He 
endeavoured to raiſe the ſpirits of his noble gueſt, by 
treating him in the moſt humble and reſpectful man+ 
ner; and, when he till perceived by the king's counte- 
nance that he continued dejected, with a benevolence 
and generoſity not to be parallelled, he thus addreſſed 
him: © There is no cauſe, fir, that ſo brave and va- 
liant a monarch ſhould be thus troubled and penfiye, 
although at this time your arms have not been favour- 
ed by the great Diſpoſer of events: ſucceſs does not 
always attend deſert; but your valour is acknowledged, 


your dignity ſtill preſerved, and your majeſty held ſa- 
_ cred: your great progenitors have atchieved many 
glorious enterprizes both by ſea and land; the tro- 


phies of every part of Europe have proclaimed the 
victories of France; andinthe Eaft, the faithand gran- 
deur of the Chriſtian name have been propagated and 
defended by your predeceſſors againſt the moſt puiſſant 
captains of the infidels-: perhaps among fo many tri- 


umphs a few battles have proved unſucceſsful; the 
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well-known inſtability of Fortune, which ſometimes 
| baffles the force of multitudes, has ſo ordered it; but 
it lies in your own power to ſupport yourſelf under 
your preſent adverſe fate, and to keep your mind ill 
unconquered : nor ſhall this day detra& any thing 
from your glory; as the realm of France has pro- 
duced and nouriſhed many of my progenitors, it ſhall 
ever find me grateful, and mindful of my origin; and 
your majeſty ſhall always meet in me, if you will per- 
mit me to glory in the title, an humble and reſpect- 
ful kinſman. There are many reaſons. which render a 
friendly union between your majeſty and the king my 
father deſirable: I truſt they will prove efficacious; 
for, as I well know the moſt ſecret thoughts and af- 
fections of his mind, I am ſatisfied you will eaſily 
come to an accommodation with him: for my own 
rt, may he refuſe to acknowledge me as. his ſon, 
when I ceaſe to hold you in the ſame degree of honour 
and reſpect I owe to his facred perſon.” _ 
Thus did this godlike rince endeavour to diſpel 
the melancholy which 1 the brow of his illuſ- 
trious priſoner; and, by calling to his remembrance 
the warlike deeds of his anceſtors, ſtrive to take off 
his attention from the preſent adyerſe ſtate to which 
he was reduced. With an exemplary greatneſs of 
mind he forbore ta make any mention of his own glo- 
riqus atchievements, though it is natural ſuppoſe he 
was not at that time * from the fury of the battle, 
and muſt be elated with the greateſt ſucceſs that ever 
crowned the arms of any general. The ambitious 
views of his father on the crown of France were loſt 
in the preſent wiſh to give comfort to the dejected poſ- 
ſeflor of it: the partial diſtinctions of friend and foe 
were extirpated both from his diſcourſe and hehavi- 
our, by that truly Chriſtian benevolence which 
Prince ever poſſeſſed in a more eminent . an 
pithout which his character might have been indi- 
R 2 ſcriminately 
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ſcruminately mingled with the herd of conquerors, 
born only for the deſtruction of mankind. 
This courteous demeanour had a viſible effect on 


the grateful mind of the French monarch, who has 


been no leſs celebrated for his many virtues than for 
his misfortunes : though vanquiſhed and a priſoner, 
he did not forget that he 'was a king ; he thanked the 
prince for the attention he paid to his diſtreſſes, and 
aſſured him, that he thought it no diminution of his 
honour to. be canquered by ſo brave and noble an ene- 
my. The French king ſpoke but ſeldom during the 
repaſt, and then only ſhort obliging ſentences to the 


prince, who continued to wait on him till it was finiſh. 


ed. But the French nobles could not contain their 
admiration at ſuch uncommon humility in ſo young a 
canqueror: overcome by this elevation of mind, more 
than by their late defeat, they burſt into tears of joy, 
and dwelt untired on his praiſes. All the Engliſh and 
Gaſcon knights, imitating the generous example ſet 
them by their prince, treated their captives with great 
humanity, and diſmifſed them on moderate ranſams. 

This ever- memorable victory, termed the battle of 
Poictiers, was obtained on the nineteenth day of Sep- 
tember 1356, beginning about nine in the morning, 
and ending a little after noon, There were flain 
in it, according to both the French and the Eng- 
liſh accounts, chief and moſt valiant of the nobi- 
lity of France, among whom were two dukes, nine- 
teen counts, and fix thouſand men at arms, excluſive 
of the meaner ſort, who were reckoned at eight thou- 
ſand more. The ſlaughter was much leſs here than 
at Creſſy, the Engliſh forces being not a third fo nu- 
merous; and the prince of Wales was unwilling to 
continue the purſuit too long, for fear of hazarding 
the victory, as his foes were ſo abundant. When the 
priſoners were collected together, they. amounted to 
twice the number of the Engliſh army ; they there- 


fore releaſed many of them immediately, * 
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ſmall ranſom upon them, and receiving no other ſecu- 
rity than their promiſe to remit it before Chriſtmas to 
their captors at Bourdeaux: but, remaining maſters 
of the freld of battle; they were all enriched by the 
2 the found upon it; for they French, confident of 
ucceſs, had decorated their horſes and themſelves with 
their beſt furniture and apparel, that they might cele- 
brate their victory with the greater pomp; the pri- 

ſoners alſo, though their — ne were fixed at a low 
rate, brought in conſiderable ſums. Every one was 
allowed to apply to his own uſe the money he received 
for the captives he had taken; the French monarch, 
his ſon, and thoſe whoſe redemption exceeded ten 
thouſand crowns, only excepted, as ſuch belonged by 
the law of arms to the king. 
Early the next morning after the battle, the prince 
ordered his army to be drawn up, and on the field 
where its protection had been ſo conſpicuous cauſed 
thanks to be publicly rendered to Heaven for their 
ſignal deliverance. Among his many virtues and ami- 
able qualities, an unaffected piety held not a ſeconda- 
ry place: inſtead of vaunting himſelf on his great 
proweſs, and priding himſelf in his victories, he was 
not aſhamed to attribute his ſucceſs to a ſuperior 
Power, and publicly to offer up his grateful acknow- 
ledgments: this humility diffuſed itſelf through eve 
action, and gained him the love and eſteem of thoſe 
who were witneſſes to it, with the encomiums of ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 

Having allowed his army a proper time for their re- 
freſhment, he prepared to continue his march, intent 


on the ſecurity of his royal prize and the ſpoil his 


troops had acquired. Thus did Edward the Black 

Prince (now doubly dyed black by the terror of his 

arms, as Froiſſart expreſſes it), 5 another ſucceſs- 

ful expedition, march leiſurely back, and arrive crow n- 

ed with honour at his chief city of Bourdeaux: the ex- 

travagant joy and triumph, the ſumptuous Ou 
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now about eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed 
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and ſplendid pageants, with which this victorious 


prince and his gallant troops were received into that 


city, are ſcarcely to be imagined or deſcribed. From 
hence the prince wrote letters to the king his father, 
giving him a full but -modeſt account of his ſucceſs, 
and promiſing the next ſpring to attend his royal pri- 
ſoner to England. K wat Ta 

. Whilſt he remained at Bourdeaux he was employed 
in deciding various differences about the French pri- 
ſoners: thoſe he deſigned to carry with him to Eng- 
land, which the Gaſcoigners laid claim to, he paid 
them the ranſom for; among theſe were Philip the 
French king's ſon, the count de Ponthieu, and ſeve- 
ral other noblemen: he alſo heard before him the pre- 
tenſions of Sir Dennis de Morbeque to the perſon of 
the king of France; and, notwithſtanding Sir Dennis 
ſhewed the gauntlet the king had given him, a ſquite 
of Gaſcoigne, named Bernard de Troutes, averred 
that he had more reaſon to claim the honour of tak! 
the royal priſoner, - and thereupon challenged him; 
but the prince commanded them both, on pain of his 
diſpleaſure, not to proceed, being determined to leave 
the deciſion of fo intricate an affair to the king his fa- 
ther: however, on the French king's declaring in fa- 
vour of Sir Dennis, the generous prince ſecretly gave 
him two: thouſand nobles to enable him to ſupport the 
dignity he had acquired till he - ſhould arrive at<the 
Engliſh court; and the next year, when king Edward 
had determined the cauſe in his favour, the prince 
gave him five thouſand crowns of gold more as a re- 
ward for that ſervice; for, though the honour was de- 
creed to him, yet, the king's ranſom being above the 
ten thouſand crowns ſtipulated by the military laws, 
the knight was not entitled to it. e 

So many French noblemen being ſlain or taken pri- 
ſoners at the late battle, there remained but few able 
to manage the affairs of that kingdom. The dauphin, 


* 
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the royal power during his father's captivity ; but, 
though ehdowed with excellent abilities, be he poſſeſſed 
neither the experience or authority neceſſary to defend 
a nation; affailed at once by foreign powers and ſhaken 
by internal factions. In order to obtain ſupplies he 
aſſembled the Rates: of the kingdom; but, inſtead of 
ſupporting his adminiſtration, they laid hold of the 
preſent opportunity to demand limitations of the prin- 
ce's power, and a renewal of thoſe rights they ſuppo- 
ſed to have been infringed by his predeceſſors: a ſcene 
of confuſion conſequently enſued; and France experi- 
— ſome months all the horrors attendant on 
anarc = 
| The miri jo; Languedoc and Champeigne a- 
lone ſeemed ready to contribute towards the king's re- 
demption and the exigences of the ſtate: aſſem el by 
the carl of Armagnac, the king's lieutenant in thoſe 
parts, they to pay their quota in money, and 
alſo to raile ve thouſand men; at the ſame time they 
iſſued out an ordonnance, forbidding the men to wear 
any precious furs or rich ſtuffs ; — ordering that all 
the ladies ſhould lay afide the gorgeous attire of their 
heads, and wear neither pearls, gold, nor ſilver, about 
their clothes, or upon their girdles, ſo long as their 
king ſhould remain a priſoner? and, further to teſtify 
their unhappineſs on account of the public calamity, 
they laid afide all banquets, entertainments, dances, 
and other diverſion during his captivity. But 
theſe landab regulations were c. no — moſt 
of the other provinces entered into the views of the 
metropolis, whoſe provoſt, ſupported by ſeveral thou- 
fand artificers, flew three of the dauphin's counſellors 
in his preſence, and were ready to o off all regal 
authority. 

During this confuſion in the dauphin's affairs, king 
Edward feeined to have miſſed a favourable vpportu- 


nity for puſhing his conqueſts; but the Rate of the 
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make any regular or continued efforts.” It has been 
ed 


alſo eſteem policy in the prince of Wales to keep 
the French king and the other priſoners ſo long at 
Bourdeaux, whereby more than a year was ſpent in 
punters and inactivity; but a rumour having been 
- that the three eſtates by which the kingdom of 
'rance was then governed had views of reſcuing 
their king on his paſſage to England, it was neceſſary 
he ſhould raiſe a fleet ſufficient to convey him with 
ſafety. This, and the dangers of a winter's voyage, 


retarded the prince till the twenty-fourth of April fol- 


lowing, near ſeven months after the battle of Poitiers, 
a x, wh ſet ſail for England : on the fifth of May he 
landed at Sandwich, from whence, after. a ſhort ſtay 
to refreſh himſelf and his companions from the fatigues 
of the voyage, he proceeded on the twenty-fourth to 

Sir Henry Picard, then lord mayor, was command- 
ed by the king to prepare for their reception in the 
moſt honourable manner; and in Southwark they were 
met by a thouſand of the citizens on horſeback. The 
king of France, clothed in royal apparel, was mounted 
on a large white courſer in token of ſovereignty, 


whilſt his generous conqueror, with his uſual modeſty 


and unparallelled greatneſs of ſoul, rode by his fide 
on a little black horſe, induſtriouſſy avoiding every ap- 


pearance of triumph, They took their way over Lon- 
don-bridge, and rode directly to Weſtminſter, and in 


the ſtreets, through which they paſſed, the citizens 
— their plate, tapeſtry, and valuable ornaments; 
ut they more particularly expoſed their warlike fur- 
niture, as ſuitable to the occafion, and expreſſive of 
their triumphant joy. The concourſe of people to be · 
this uncommon ſight was ſo great, that the pro- 
ceſſion continued from five o'clock in the morning till 
noon, about which time the prince got to Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where he preſented to the king his father, 
then ſitting in great tate on a royal throne, the per- 
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ſon of king John, his priſoner. The Engliſh monarch 
aroſe, and, advancing to meet him, received him with 
the ſame courteſy as if he had been a neighbouring 
eg voluntarily come to pay him a friendly viſit. 


e then embraced his ſon, and publicly thanked him 


for the ſervices he had done the kingdom; in which all 
the people joined with the loudeſt acclamations. The 
king concluded the day with a magnificent entertain- 
ment, and ordered apartments for the principal of his 
captives in his own palace, till the Savoy could be pre- 
pared for their reception. ; | 
Never was joy more fincere and unbounded, than 
that which diffuſed itſelf through the whole nation on 
this glorious occaſion; and the rejoicings were conti- 
nued for feveral weeks with -the utmoſt ſplendour. 
Thoſe troops who had been preſent at the battle of 
Poictiers were welcomed, treated, and highly careſſed, 
wherever they came, and, in all reſpects, preferred to 
others of equal rank and condition: on the contrary, 
all the lords, knights, and ſquires, of France, who 
had fled from the battle, were ſo hated, reviled, and 
pointed at, that they forbore to appear at any public 
place of reſort : ſo certainly is henour, and national 
approbation, the reward of virtuous and gallant ac- 
tions; and ſo aſſuredly will infamy and reproach pur- 
ſue the ooward or the villain. The ambitious tyrant, 
or his deſpotie miniſters, may affect to deſpiſe the cen- 
ſures of the people, and term them the clamours of 
an ill-· judging mob; the diſgraced general may impute 
his retreat to accident, to miſtake, or to prudence, 
and vaunt of his magnanimity whilſt the enemy are at 
diſtance; but the tyranny of the one, and the cowar- 
dice of the other, will appear through the thin diſ- 
iſe, and excite the murmurs of the multitude, 
whoſe determinations are ſeldom erroneous, The ad- 
miration and reſpe& which the noble and generous 
deeds of king Edward and his godlike ſon attracted, 
not only from their own ſubjects, but from the whole 
ff AR Cs world, 
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world, ſhould incite ſucceeding princes to an imita- 
tion of their virtues, as they bid faireſt to procure 
them eſteem at home, and honour from their neigh- 
bouring potentates. The acclamations of a few-may be 
purchaſed, obedience might be enforced by rigid laws 
and ſubſervient mercenaries; but how unlike the 


cCheerful huzzas and willing ſervice of a happy people 


The prince of Wales ſhewed ſuch a generous con- 
cern for the French monarch, that he promiſed him, 
both in his tent the night of the late battle, and fre- 
quently afterwards, that he would endeavour by his 
entreaties and influence to prevail on his father to 
aſide his enmity, and liſten to reaſonable terms of ac 
commodation: he accordingly, as a preparatory ſtep, 
procured a truce to be made till the twenty- fourth of 
June 1359, in expectation that a peace would be con- 
cluded in the interim. eU WIT | 
The pope alſo again ſtrove to mediate between theſe 
princes by his legates, but they were ſo notoriouſly 
partial to the French, that king Edward would by no 
means comply with the terms they offered : to enforce 
their propoſals, and to make a peace the more neceſ- 
ſary to the Engliſh king, they demanded, in the name 
of his holineſs, the annuity of one thouſand marks, 
granted by his predeceſſor king John to the court of 
Rome when he reſigned his crown; and that ſum 


having been with-held for ſome years, they inſiſted 


likewiſe on payment of the arrears. But depending 
on the duty of his clergy, on the loyalty of Britons, 
and his own valour, , he told them without heſitation, 
« That as he acknowledged no ſovereignty but that 
of Heaven, he would never pay tribute, or live in 
ſubjection, to any mortal whatever. This reſolute 
reply put an end to the negociation, and a ceſſation of 
arms, as before agreed, was all that could be accom- 
liſhed... - e Witt $1 + N | 
0 Some months before the expiration of the truce, 
king Edward with his ſon the prince of Wales, and 
ee 3A 2 | the 
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the king of France with lord James of Bourbon, held 


a friendly meeting at Weſtminſter, when a treaty of 
peace was — to by the two W on the following 
. terms: 

Firft, That Aquitaine ſhould remain entirely to 
king Edward and his heirs for ever, together with 
Gaſcoigne, Poictou, Touraine, Sanctonge, Perigort, 
Quercy, Limouſin, Angouleſmois, Calais, Guiſnes, 
Boulognois, and the county of Ponthieu, without any 
homage or tribute being required of him; and hold- 
ing it by the ſame abſolute ſovereignty as he held his 
kingdom of England. 

Secondly, That the French king ſhould pa) as 2 
 ganfom for himfelf three millions of crowns of gold, 

end one million for the lords of France. | 

In conſideration of theſe conditions king Edward 
would give up and wholly —— all _ right in and to 
the dutchies of Normandy, A ine ; and 
enounce his pretenſions to 3 crown f France, ne- 
ver after taking upon him the title of king of that 
country. 

- This agreement was i and ſealed by both kings 
on the twenty-fourth of March 1359, and a copy 
thereof ſent to France for the acquieſcence of the dau- 
phin, by the lord James of Bourbon, and the lord 
Arnold d'Endreghan: but the dauphin and the ftates 
of France rejected a treaty which they efteemed diſ- 
honourable'to that nation. This refuſal being brought 
to the French king by the two lords, he turned to 
king Edward, who was preſent, and thus expreſſed 
dis diſſatisfaction: © The fatal obſtinacy of my infa- 
tuated people' is providing another trophy for your 
victorious. arms; you muſt again ſhew them the fad 
effects of war, betore Setting underſtand the advan- 
tages of peace: but thrice 8 y I, who cannot re- 
gain my Liberty till I ſee my ſu — once more van- 
quiſhed; and can only impel them to their duty by 
Wil. arms of my es | 
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From this time king Edward began to make pre- 
tions for war; and, in the interim, to keep his 
ights in employ, as well as to indulge their taſte for 
chivalry*, which the people of that age were enthufi- 
aſtically fond of, he cauſed a ſolemn jouſt to be pro- 
claimed in London, to hold three ſucceſſive days, for 
the amuſement of the citizens: in the proclamation 
made on this occaſion it was given out, that the lord 


mayor, the two ſheriffs, and the aldermen, as chal» - - 


lengers, agreed to maintain the field againſt all oppo» 
ſers: but, on the day appointed, the king himſelf, ac- 
cording to a private agreement, came into the city, 
attended by his four ſons, Edward, Lionel, John, and 
Edmund, and by nineteen of his principal barons, 
where, bearing the city- arms on their ſhields and ſur- 
coats, they perſonated the corporation, and entered the 
liſts in their ſtead: they ſupported their challenge with 
great honour for three days, in the preſence of the 
kings of France and Scotland, the whole court, and 
an infinite number of ſpectators: a few only of the ci- 


tixens had been let into the ſecret; but when it was 


publicly known that the king and his ſons had done 
them ſo great an honour, and fought ſo gallantly un- 
der their cognizance, they were greatly rejoiced, and 
found, if poflible, their love for their ſovereign and 
his amiable family increafed. | 

The truce was no fooner expired, and the neceſſary 
Preparations made, than king Edward embarked his 
army, which conſiſted of one hundred thouſand men 
on board one thouſand one hundred and twenty ſail 


* The following inſtance, recorded by Pere Daniel, will ſhew. the 
prevalence of chivalry and gallantry at that time, and countenance 
this noble tournament of king Edward, which is depicted in the an- 
nexed copper-plate. A ſolemn duel of thirty knights on each tide was 
fought between Bemborough an Engliſhman, and Beaumanoir a Bre- 
ton, of the party of Charles de Blois; the knights of two nations be- 
ing come to the field, before the conteſt began, Beaumanoir called 
out, That it ſhould be ſeen that day who had the faireſt miſtreſſes. 
After a bloody combat the Bretons prevailed, and gained for their 
prize the liberty to boaſt of their miſtreſſes beauty. - * , 
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ſhips at Sandwich, and landed the ſame evening at Ca. 
lais: on the fourth of November, early in the morn- 
ing, they left that town, and marched with great re. 
gularity into France, the king obſerving a ſtricter diſ- 
cipline 'on this occaſion than on any former one. The 
carriages which had been brought from England con- 
fiſted of fix thouſand carts and waggons, each drawn 
by four horſes ; they were laden with proviſions for 
the army, beſides many things rarely ſeen in a camp, 
but uſeful in an enemy's country ; ſuch as hand-mills 
to grind their corn, moveable ovens and forges: theſe 
were committed to the care of the prince of Wales, 
who had with him his three brothers, two thouſand 
ſpears, and four thouſand archers on horſeback, be- 
ſides infantry. 1 1 7 wet 

As this army was the greateſt that ever paſſed the 
ſea from England in any prior or ſucceeding reign, in 
memory of the principal leaders we ſhall recite their 
names: Edward the third, king of England, France, 
and lord of Ireland; with his four ſons, viz. Edward 


of Woodſtock, prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 


&c. Lionel of Antwerp, earl of Ulſter, afterwards 
created duke of Clarence; John of - Gaunt, earl of 


Richmond, afterwards duke of Lancafter, and 2 1 
Caſtile and Leon; and Edmund of Langley, earl of 


Cambridge, afterwards duke of York. The king's 
fifth fon; Thomas of Woodſtock, was left in England, 
and, though not ſix years of age, was conſtituted by 
his father lieutenant' and lord warden. of the kingdom 
during his abſence in France, ſeveral of the wiſeſt pre- 
lates and counſellors being appointed as the real go- 
vernors. The reft of the leaders were Henry Planta- 

enet, duke of Lancafter, the king's couſin- german; 
| — lord Mortimer, earl of March, and conſtable 
of England; Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
and Robert Ufford, earl of Suffolk, marſhals of the 
army; Ralph Stafford, earl of Stafford; William 
Montague, earl of Saliſbury and king of Man; Hum- 
right 1 | | phry 
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phry Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex; William Bo- 


un his brother, earl of Northampton; and John Vere, 
earl of Oxford; the lord Henry Piercy and his eldeſt 
ſon Sir Henry, who was afterwards created earl of 
Northumberland ; with the lords Ralph Neville, Ed- 
ward Spencer, John Chandos, Walter Manny, Regi- 
nald Cobham, John Grey, John Mowbray, Roger 
de la Warre, Thomas Felton, John Willoughby, 
James Audeley, Ralph Baſſet, John Carleton, Bar- 
tholomew Burgherſh, John Fitzwalter, Edmund Pier- 
point, and John Botetourt, (the predeceſſors of ſeve- 
ral noble families now living,) beſides many knights of 
great repute : excluſive of theſe noble perſons, a great 
number of lords and gentlemen, ſtrangers, drawn by 
the high renown and ſplendid ſucceſs of king Ed- 
ward and his ſon, were emulous to fight under their 
banners. | | 
The dauphin and the three eſtates of the kingdom 
of France, ſeeing ſo formidable an enemy approach, 
were the more eaſily reconciled, and united for their 
country's defence: - but the young prince, warned by 
the ill-· ſucceſs of his father, reſolved to act only on the 
defenſive; he accordingly. prepared to elude a blow 
which it was impoſſible for him to refiſt, by putting 
all the conſiderable towns in a poſture of defence; 
having ſupplied them with ſtrong garriſons, he fixed 


his own ſtation at Paris, with a view of allowing the 


invaders to waſte their fury on the open country. 
The Engliſh army, having ravaged Picardy, ad- 
vanced into Champaigne, Edward having a ſtrong de- 
fire to be crowned king of France at Rheims, the 
uſual place in which that ceremony is performed; he 
therefore laid fiege to that city, and vigorouſly carried 
on his attacks ior ſeven weeks, though without ſuc- 
ceſs, it being defended by John de Craon, their arch- 

biſhop, with great bravery. 
During the fiege ſeveral ſtrong detachments were 
ſent out to forage, whereby many rencounters _ 
pened: 
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_ pened the moſt remarkable atchievement performed 

_ eſe detached parties, was by one under the com- 
mand of the duke of Lancaſter, accompanied by the 
earl of Richmond, the king's third ſon, the earl of 
March, the lord John of Chandos, the lord James 
Audeley, the lord Burgherſh, and the lord of Muci- 
dan, a Gaſcon knight. Having ravaged Champaigne 
till they came to —. en Dormois, a ſtrong caſtle, 
they made a vigorous aſſault on it; and, the lord of 
Mucidan being ſlain, all the lords ſwore "they would 
not ſtir till they had taken the place: the Gaſcoigners, 
enraged at the loſs of their commander, plunged into 
the ditches, and, mounting the walls with their targets 
over their heads, forced the caſtle, putting, in the firſt 
tranſports of their fury, all the garriſon to the ſword, 
nts Sir John Caples the governor, and a few 

ights. 

Kin Edward, foreſeeing the plan of defence laid 
down by the dauphin, had .(as before obſerved) 
brought *. him as many neceſſaries as poſſible for 
the ſubſiſtence of his army ; he had alſo with him for 
his amuſement thirty falconers with hawks, and fixty 
couple of hounds ; with theſe the chief of the nobility 
hawked and hunted at pleaſure, thus paſling away a 
tedious winter. 

Still finding an obſtinate reſiſtance from the inhabi- 
tants of Rheims, and that an attempt to take it by 
ſtorm, Which his valour ſometimes E would 
occaſion the loſs of many troops, having alſo greater 
defigns i in agitation, the king decamped and marched 
into Burgundy. On. his approach, Philip the young 
duke ſent his chancellor and ſome other noblemen to 
Edward, offering one hundred thouſand nobles for 
the preſervation of his country from further ravages ; 
this fer was accepted, and the Engliſh army with- 
drew from his territories. The king then bent his 
march towards the Nivernois, which ſaved itſelf by a 
* ee but the other provinces not pur- 

chafing 
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chafing the ſame favour, he marched towards Paris, 
laying waſte the' territories through which he pro- 
ceeded. | i 

On the laſt day of March he encamped before that 
city, taking up his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, with- 
in two ſmall leagues of it. During the feſtival of 
Eaſter ſeveral treaties were ſet on foot to prevent a 
further effuſion of blood, but without ſucceſs: this 
induced king Edward to draw his whole army nearer 
to Paris, when he ſent the duke of Lancaſter with his 
heralds to challenge the regent, then in the city with 


a very conſiderable force, to battle, aſſuring him at 


the ſame time, that, if the French were victorious, 
he would never after claim, or aſſume, any right to the 

wn of France. Whilft the duke was on this errand, 
the king knighted no leſs than four hundred young 
gentlemen, .to encourage them to a valiant behaviour 
ſhould a battle enſue. _ L 

But the duke of Lancafter ſoon returned with an 
anſwer, that the dauphin declined to accept the defi- 
ance ; when the king granted Sir Walter Manny leave, 
on his earneſt requeſt, to go at the head of the new- 
made knights, and à conſiderable body of troops, to 
ſkirmiſh near the barriers, and to burn what they 
could of the ſuburbs, hoping by this means to pro- 
voke the French to iſſue out: the aſſault was vigorous 
and laſted from morning till noon, the French defend- 
ing their ports with great reſolution; but the regent 
having given peremptory orders that no man, on for- 
feiture of his life, ſhould go beyond the barriers, this 
deſign of Sir Walter proved ineffectual. | 

The king now ſeeing that no provocations could 

bring the dauphin to a battle, and that it was impoſ- 
ſible to reduce the city with ſo numerous an army in 
it, he raiſed his camp and marched into Bretagne: his 
intention was to'lay waſte the country as he proceeded, 
and, after having refreſhed his troops in that fruitful 
province, to return to Paris before the harveſt was. 
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got in; as this plan would prevent the dauphin from 
procuring any freſh ſupplies of corn, he doubted not 
of being then able to reduce that city by famine. * 

But whilſt he was on his march ambaſſadors follow- 
ed him with freſh overtures of peace. The regent, 
his two brothers, and their uncle the duke of Orleans, 
having, in council, maturely conſidered the miſerable 
ſituation of France, occaſioned by the ravages of the 


king of England, they began ſeriouſly to wiſh for an 


accommodation : to this purpoſe they added the bi- 
ſhop of Terovenne, a prelate of great conſequence 


and judgment, to the negotiators that had been em- 


ployed during the Eaſter week, and ordered him to 
follow king Edward: overtaking him near Gaillar- 


don, they defired him to permit a treaty to be held 


once more for this ſalutary end; which he readily 


granted, rb his ſon the Black Prince, with 


the duke of Lancaſter, to hear their propoſals; but, 
at the ſame time, ſlackened neither his march or his 
operations. The negotiation was carried on in this 
manner for ſeveral days, but the Engliſh monarch's 
demands appeared ſo unreaſonable to the French com- 
miſſioners, that they were obliged to ſend an account 
of their proceedings frequently to the regent, and to 
wait a return of his directions. 

Very little progreſs being made in the treaty, as 
king Edward would not renounce his pretenſions to 
the crown of France, 'Henry, called, for his heroic 
and princely virtues, the Good Duke of Lancaſter, 
endeavoured to ſoften the rigour of theſe conditions, 
and to terminate the war on more equal and reaſon- 
able ones: the king notwithſtanding continued inexo- 
rable, as the juſtice of his claims to the French throne 
had been carly rooted in his breaſt, and had been long 


the favourite wiſh of his heart. However, whilſt the 


duke of Lancaſter was one day reiterating his reaſons 
and intreaties on their march towards Chartres, an 
accidental ſtorm removed his obduracy, and effected 

| | what 
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what the duke's moſt forcible arguments could not 
have brought about. The ſky, in an inſtant, became 
clouded, and there fell ſuch torrents of rain and hail, 
accompanied by ſuch tremendous peals of thunder and 
flaſhes of lightning, that the whole fabric of nature 


appeared to be diſſolving: even the boldeſt knights, 
thoſe who had often braved death in battle, could not 
behold this uncommon agitation of the elements un- 
diſmayed. At the ſame time it became fo exceflive 
cold, that fix thouſand horſes and near one thouſand 
men periſhed on the ſpot; among others, that brave 
young nobleman the lord Guy Beauchamp, eldeft fon 
of the earl of Warwick, was ſo wounded, that he died 
a few days after at Vendoſme. King Edward looked 
on this as a loud declaration of the Divine diſpleaſure 
at his ſeverity; alighting therefore immediately from 
his horſe, he kneeled on the ground, and made a ſo- 
lemn vow to Heaven, that he would now fincerely 
and abſolutely incline his mind to peace with France 
on reaſonable conditions: thus diſpoſed, he encamped 
at a village near Chartres, called Bretigny, where the 
French commiſſioners attended him next day with 
ample inſtructions, and he was content to accept of 
their offers of peace. 
This famous treaty was negotiated by Edward 
rince of Wales, Charles the dauphin regent gf 
rance, and their agents, in the name of both the 
kings, theſe two princes, and all the ſubjects of either 
realm, It was therein ſtipulated, that king John 
ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, on paying for his 
ranſom three millions of crowns in gold, about one 
million five hundred thouſand pounds of the preſent 
money, which was to be diſcharged at different pay- 
ments. That king Edward ſhould for ever renounce 
all claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces 
of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, poſſeſ- 
ſed by his anceſtors ; in exchange for which he ſhould 
receive, beſides what he already held in Guienne and 
a 3B 2 Gaſcoignẽ, 
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Gaſcolgnẽ, the provinces of Poictou, Sainctonge, A- 
enois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Tarbẽ, Cahourſin, 
er Gare, TAngonleſinoia, and other diſtricts 
in that quarter, together with Calais, Guiſnes, Mon- 
| 75 and the county of Ponthieu, on the other fide 
of France. That the full ſovereignty of theſe pro- 
vinces, as well as that of Guienne, ſhould be yeſted 
in the crown of England; and, That France ſhould 
renounce all the title to feudal juriſdiction or homage 
for them, That the king of lan ſhould be re- 
Tags to all his honours and poſſeſſions. That the 


ngliſh ſhould renounce their confederacy with the 

lemiſh, the French their connections with the Scots. 
That the diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion of Brit- 
tany, between the families of Blois and Mountfort, 
ſhould be decided by arbitrators appointed by the two 
kings. And, That forty hoſtages ſhould be ſent to 
England as a ſecurity for the performance of all theſe 
VOIR Nt LN, a ab 
- * This treaty being firſt ſigned by the prives of Wales 

and the dauphin, was afterwards ratified by oath in 
the following manner, as deſcribed by Walſingham: 
« At Paris, in the time of low maſs, when they had 
thrice ſang, O Lamb of God, which takeft away the ſins 
of the more grant us thy peace, Charles the dauphin, 
regent of France, went up to the altar, and laying his 
right hand on the patten wherein lay the Holy Euchariſt, 
and his left on the Goſpels, he took his oath in theſe 
words: We Charles do ſwear upon the Holy Body 
and the Goſpels of our Lord, firmly what in us lies to 
keep this peace and concord thus formed between the 
two kings; and by no means to go againſt the ſame. 
So help us,-&c.” The like oath was taken by the 
prince of Wales, in the church of Louviers in Nor- 
Be” | 23 | 

Ihe peace being thus confirmed, king Edward 
marched by way of Abbeville to Calais, where he 
gave orders for the embarkation gf his troops for 
Wo? 7 | | | England: 
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England : but the prince of Wales, with his divifion, 


| having marched into Normandy, that the army being 
thus di 


vided might be better accommodated, the king 
haſtened from Calais to Harfleur, where he took ſhip- 
ping with his ſon, and landed at Rye, in Suſſex, on 


- the eighteenth of May, 1360. 


The king of France being now at liberty to return 
to his kingdom, the prince of Wales conducted him 
to Calais on the W of July; but, the money agreed 
for the firſt payment of his ranſom being delayed to 
the twenty-fifth of October following, the prin 
with his uſual courteſy, attended his royal friend till 
that time, and endeavoured, by varying his divertiſe - 
ments, to make his abode there agreeable. 80 
On king Edward's arrival at Calais in the begin- 
ning of October, both kings again ratified and con- 
firmed, by oath, the treaty, th rench monarch bei 
no longer a priſoner ; the hoſtages were alſo delivered 


up, and four hundred thouſand crowns of gold paid in 


art of the ranſom : king Edward then entertained 
bis royal gueſt in a magnificent manner, the prince of 
Wales, his brothers, and the chief nobility, ſerving 
uncovered. The next morning king John, with his 
retinue, left Calais, the king of England accompany- 
ing him a mile on his way, where the two monarchs, 
parted with many profeſſions of mutual friendſhip and 
amity. The good diſpoſition of the French king made 
him fully ſenſible of the generous treatment he had 
met with in England, — obliterated from his me- 
mory the unfortunate incidents which had given occa- 


ſion for it. 


The prince of Wales attended him to Boul ne, 
where they parted with great reluctance; end to 


each other by a reciprocation of noble and virtuous 


ſentiments and repeated acts of courteſy, a generous 
friendſhip, ſuch as is only known to exalted minds, 


had taken root in their boſoms never to be eradicated: 


though they had met as enemies, yet the feryour of 
' Sk | | their 
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their laſt embrace ſpoke more forcibly than words 
could do the affectionate emotions of their truly 
The prince on his return to Calais embarked with 
his father,-and the-French hoſtages, on the laſt day of 
October, and landed at Dover the next morning. 
When the king arrived in London, with his uſual. hu- 
manity, he gave command to all his officers to bear 


themſelves kind and favourable towards the lords of 


juries whatever. | | 
Me are now'to behold the character of the heroic 
prince of Wales in another point of view: ſoftened by 
peace, he became x captive to love; but even in this 
fituation he gave proofs of the dignity of his ſenti- 
ments and rectitude of his heart. In the early part of 
his life he had attended his father to Antwerp, where 
he was fo admired by the whole court of the duke of 
Brabant for his exact ſhape, noble air, and graceful 
accompliſhments, that a match was propoſed by the 
duke between the prince and the Jag | 
daughter. The propoſal was readily accepted by king 
Edward, on the duke's promiſing to give for her por- 
tion fifty thouſand pounds — But the royal 


France, and to defend them from all affronts and in- 


children being within the third degree of conſangui- 


nity, and the pope refuſing to grant a diſpenſation, the 


marriage was not conſummated. Since which the 


prince had never turned his thoughts to wedlock ; ho- 
nour had been his only miſtreſs, and military atchieve- 
ments his whole delight. The time, however, at 
length arrived, when he was to add another proof to 
the innumerable inſtances already recorded by hiſto- 
rians, that the boldeſt hearts are not impenetrable to 

the ſhafts of love. 5 | | 

An accidental arrow pierced his breaſt; for ſolici- 
ting Joan, counteſs of Kent, one day in behalf of a 
friend, he was fo ſtruck with her noble reply, and 
the force of her charms, that he yielded up his heart 
a+ 8-2 . to 


y Margaret his 
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to her. This lady was daughter and heireſs of Ed- 
mund of Woodſtock, earl of Kent, ſecond -ſon of 
king Edward the firſt, and for her admirable beauty 
was generally ſtyled the Fair Maid of Kent. Though 
thus royally deſcended, ſhe was firſt married to Sir 
Thomas Holland, who in her right was earl of Kent, 
and by whom ſhe had three ſons and a daughter: Sir 
Thomps dying, ſhe ſtill retained ſo much of her beau- 
ty, that the prince could not behold her without feel- 
ing emotions to which he had hitherto been a ſtranger. 
She was in the thirty-third year of her age, and the 
prince in the thirty-firſt of his, when he made his ad- 
dreſſes to her in favour of a perſon he much reſpected, 
whoſe name is not handed down to us. He re 
his ſolicitations with great diſintereſtedneſs, but always 
found the lady reluctant : at length, when the prince 
would no longer be denied, ſhe. told him, with ſome: 
warmth, „ That when ſhe was a ward ſhe had been 
diſpoſed of by others; but that now, being at years of 
diſcretion, and miſtreſs of her own actions, ſhe would 
not degrade herſelf by marrying beneath her rank.“ 
She added, That, as ſhe could not but remember 
ſhe was of the blood royal of England, ſhe was re- 
ſolved never to marry again, Ry was to a | 
princely and virtuous. as himſelf.” A bluſh, Which 
overſpread her lovely face as ſhe concluded, conveyed 
the whole of her meaning to young Edward, who, 
from that moment, began to form wiſhes not v 
favourable to his friend. The prince, who was a pal- 
ſionatè admirer of every gallant ſpirit, was ſo pleaſed 
with the dignity of her manner and ſentiments; and ſo 
charmed with the partiality ſhe ſeemed to exprels for 
himſelf, that he now ſolicited her hand on his own ac- 
count : as he ſaw the counteſs ſo determined againſt 
the perſon propoſed to her, he thought it no breach of | 
friendſhip to accept of that love he could not gain 
for another, and which had been ſo delicately offer- 
—_—k. at K | 
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h King Edward wag greatly pleaſed both with his de- 


termination and his choice; a more ſuitable match 
could not have been propoſed to him, as he wanted 
net to ſtrengthen his throne by foreign alliances: the 
prince the great grand - child of Edward the firſt of 
ious memory; the counteſs grand- child of the 
e monarch : he the glory of his ſex for mi per- 


formances, and all princely virtues; and ſhe theflower | 
of hers, for the delicacy of her beauty, the ſprightli- 


neſs of her wit; and the goodneſs of her heart. To 


noble and ingenuous minds affectation is . Y 
they deferred no longer to indulge their mutal wi 


es than was neceſſary to procure a diſpenſation from 
the pope on account of their prod en this being 

they were married with great ſplendour and 
ſolemnity at the caſtle of Windſor, on the tenth of 


October 1361, and, during their whole lives, lived an 


example to the Engliſh court, of that nuptial har- 


mony and felicity which flows from a well-placed af- 


fection. 

King Edward being now poſſeſſed of ſuch conſider- 
able territories in France, the ſovereignty of which 
had been confirmed to him by the treaty of Bretigny, 
he had thoughts of erecting Aquitane and the other 
provinces into a kingdom, and to annex them to his 
titles; but, taking into conſideration the great ſervices 
of his ſon Edward, he reſigned them to him, RM 
him prince of Aquitane. The prince having receiv 

| charters, which contained many tender ex- 
preſſions from the king, and done homage for his do- 
mimons, he made preparations to paſs the ſeas to take 
poſſeſſion of them: the remainder of the year was em- 
ployed in preparing a retinue equal to his dignity, 
which, by the acquiſition of fo 1 principality, re- 
quired the pomp and ſtate of royalty. © | 

After Chriſtmas the king and queen, with their 
whole family, went to vifit the prince and princeſs at 
Berkhampfjcad, a manor belonging to the prince in 
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Hertfordſhire, ' where they continued ſeveral days, 
during whick time the king held many conſultations * 
with his fon on public affairs, as he always paid great 
reſpe& to the prince's judgment, not only in the con- 

cerns of war, but alſo thoſe of civil government: 
the remainder of the time was ſpent in ſplendid en- 
tertainments, and in ſuch diverſions as could give 
pleaſure to their royal gueſts ; the prince and princeſs 

y their hoſpitality , affable behaviour, and tender af- 
fection for each other, increaſing that eſteem and ve · 
neration in which they were 8 4 held by the Eng- 


liſh court. 


In the beginning of the February following, the 
rince went on board his fleet, of which the Earl of 
arwick was admiral, and arrived in four days at 
Rochelle, at which place he, and his princeſs who ac- 
companied him, were received with joyful acclama- 
tions: on the fifth day after his arrival he ſet out with 


a princely train for Poictiers, where the nobility of 


that province met him with great reſpect, and cheer. 
fully paid him homage. Thus, near the - ſpot on 
which he vanquiſhed the powers of France, he reaped 
the firſt fruits of his conqueſt, From Poictiers he 
went to. Bourdeaux, where he kept his court with all 
the ſplendour of a monarch : thither the nobles of 


Gaſcoigne came to render him fealty ; he receive 


them graciouſly, and behaved towards them in al 
points with ſo much honour, graced by ſuch a noble, 
generous, and affable, deportment, that they rejoiced 
in the exchange of ſovereigns, and promiſed them- 
ſelves much proſperity under his government. | 
Among thoſe who came to pay him homagewere the 
Earls of Foix and Armagnac, lords of great power, 
and nearly allied by blood, but there ſubſiſted a great 
animoſity between them : this had broke out into a 
war, which the French king durſt not undertake to 


' compoſe, for fear of diſobliging the king of England, 
whoſe vaſſals they were; but the prince of Wales pr oof 
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the opportunity of their meeting at his court to make 
peace between them, his obliging carriage and convin- 
cing arguments bringing them to reaſon, though be- 


fore they were not inclinable to admit of an accommo- 


r | 

But it was not in the power of the prince to recon- 
cile the minds of all his new ſubjects to this change of 
7 „ . qr Some of the towns transferred to the 
ngliſh monarch by the late treaty of peace, expreſſed 
great reluctance apainſt ſubmitting to the dominion of 
the Engliſh: John king of France therefore took a re- 
. ſolution of coming over to England, in order to adjuſt 
theſe differences with the greater readineſs : his coun- 
eil endeavoured to diſſuade him from this raſh deſign, 
and probably adviſed him to make this a pretext for 
brea ing 2 treaty ſo diſadvantageous to his nation; 
but the king, among many other virtues, poſſeſſed a 
nice ſenſe of honour, and a ſcrupulous punctuality in 
fulfilling every obligation he had entered into: he 
conſequently told them, That though good faith 
was baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, he ought 
notwithſtanding to retain her habitation in the breaſts 
of princes.” A declaration which will ever do him 
honour, and, excluſive of his valour and humanity, 

will make his name reſpected. 
On his arrival in England he was received by king 
Edward with the greateſt cordiality, and had the Sa- 
voy. palace again allotted for his reſidence; but he 
 hvyed not long enough to enjoy the hoſpitable recep- 
tion of Edward, or to finiſh the buſineſs which brought 
him over, for he ſoon fickened and died. This prince 
lived an inſtance that bravery, goodneſs of heart, and 
unſpotted honvur, cannot always ſecure the poſſeſſor 
from the frowns of fortune, though merited only by 
flight imprudences. His too haſty and ill-judged at- 
tack of the Engliſh army at Poitiers, notwithſtanding 
the numbet of his forces warranted the moſt deſperate 


attempt, tumbled him from a ſplendid throne to capti- 


vity, 
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vity, and wreſted from him a large portion of his do- 
minions,  - But *though the reign of king John of 
France, and that of his father, proved an 1 og to 


their kingdom, the French crown acquired, during 


their time, the provinces of Dauphiny and Burgundy, 
valuable acquiſitions. N 
Charles the Dauphin ſucceeded his father on the 
throne; a prince educated in the ſchool of adverſity, 
and well qualified by his prudence and experience to 
repair the loſſes which the nation had ſuſtained from 
the errors of his predeceſſors. Before Charles VII. 
could think of oppoſing the power of England, or en- 
deavour to recover the provinces his father had 
diſmembered, it was neceſſary to repair the many diſ- 
orders to which his on kingdom was expoſed. In- 
ſtead of commanding his armies himſelf, as his anceſ- 
tors had done, he choſe Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, a 
knight of Brittany, to fight his battles; reſerving to 
himſelf the more important duties of a king policy, 
foreſight, and judgment. This gentleman was one of 
the moſt accompliſhed knights of the age ; Charles had 
diſcernment enough to 3 his talents, and to 
employ them to advantage. He firſt directed his pro- 
weis againſt the king of Navarre, who had long ſe+ 
cretly aſſiſted the enemies of France, and given that 
kingdom continual diſturbance ; Sir Bertrand attacked 
him with ſucceſs, and obliged him to accept of peace 
on diſadvantageous terms. 15 58 
The wars in Brittany ſtill continuing, notwithſtand» 
ing the mediation of France and England, Sir Ber- 


trand was ſent to tlie aſſiſtance of Charles de Blois, to 
whole intereſt the French king had always been at- 
tached ; but the knight found himſelf unable to cope 


with the yaliant Engliſh knight lord John Chandos, 
who foughton the fide of the count de Mountford: Sir 
Bertrand du Gueſclin was tzken priſoner by lord John, 
and Charles du Blois being flain, the young count got 


poſſeſſion of that duchy. The French king, by his 


302. policy, 
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policy, guarded againſt any hoſtile conſequences that 


might have ariſen from this event; for ſubmitting to 
the decifion of fortune, he acknowledged the title of 
de Mountford, and received as ſovereign the profer- 
red homage for his dominions. ? 
Another embarraſſment now called for the exertion 
of king Charles's policy. On the concluſion of the 
ace of Bretigny, the many military adventurers who 
had followed the fortunes of king Edward, being diſ- 
perſed into ſeveral provinces of France, and poſſeſſed 
of many fortreſſes, they refuſed to lay down their 
arms, or relinquiſh a courſe of life to which they 
were accuſtomed, and by which alone they could gain 
a ſubſiſtence. Theſe, by the acceſſion of numbers 
who were reduced to miſery and deſpair from the de- 
vaſtations'of war, amounted in the whole to near forty 
- thouſand, conſolidated under the name of companions 
and mercenaries, who committed depredations on the 
nan inhabitants of the kingdom. Some Eng- 
liſh and Gaſcon gentlemen, however, were not aſhamed 
to take the command of theſe ruffians; they fought 
ſeveral regular battles with the troops of France, in 
many of which they were victorious, and in one of 
them a prince of the blood loft his life. This evil 
was every day increaſing, nor could a ſentence of ex- 
communication, which was iflued by the pope againſt 


them, put a ſtop to their outrages. 


As Charles the French king was unable to ſuppreſs 
them by force, he 2 contrived to find them em- 
0 


loy againſt ſome foreign power: an opportunity ſoon 
3 for Pedro, king of Caſtile, er with great 
propriety the cruel, having filled his own family and 
his kingdom with bloodſhed, his natural brother, 
Henry count de Tranftamara, aſſiſted by thoſe ſub- 
jects who were diſguſted at the king's. cruelty, took 


up arms againſt him; the count however, being un- 


ſucceſsful in the 4 fled into France, where he 
fqund not only an aſylum, but afliftance 1 
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Pedro having, at the inſtigation of his miſtreſs Maria 
de Padrilla, put to death his wife who was fiſter to the 


queen of France, the whole French nation were greatly 
exaſperated againſt him, and ready to revenge her mur- 


der. Charles took advantage of this diſpoſition of 


his people to aſſiſt the count, and at the ſame time to 


employ this corps of companions, who had given him 


ſo much trouble; he accordingly ſent amongſt them 


Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, who was by this time ran- 


ſomed from the Engliſh. The heroic character this 
general poſſeſſed, induced them to rely on his pro- 
miſes, and to enlift under his ſtandard, though they 


knew not the deſtination of their arms; the only con- 


dition they required before their engagement was, that 
they ſhould not be led againſt the prince of Wales in 
Guienne. Sir Bertrand agreeing to this reſtriction, 
ſoon raiſed a ſufficient number of forces, and marched 
into Spain, where the univerſal deteſtation king Pedro 
was held in by his ſubjects, made his expulſion an eaſſ 


taſk to hardy and experienced ſoldiers, led on by ſo 
able a general. Don Henry was accordingly ſeated on 
his brother's throne, and the exiled king obliged to 


ſeek a refuge in Guienne. 


Whilſt this was tranſacting the prince of Wales em- 


ployed himſelf in the regulation of his principality : 


he conſtituted the lord John Chandos conſtable of all 
Aquitaine, and the lord Guiſchard d'Angle his mar- 
ſhal; the other por offices he diſtributed without 


rtiality to- the Engliſh and Gaſcon knights accord- 
an : j fidelity he 


was aſſured of, and who were moſt celebrated for their 


virtues. Perhaps there never lived a prince of 


integrity or ſtricter honour z the poſſeſſion of ſimilar 


qualities was conſequently a ſure recommendation ta 
His favour : and fo great was his penetration, that he 
was ſeldom miſtaken in his judgment of perſons. 
Nie now became as famous for the juſtice and pro- 
priety af his government in peace, as for his heroic 
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atchievements in war. Peter of Luſignan, king of 
2 Log and Jeruſalem, having been ſoliciting, ſeveral 
of the European potentates to aſſiſt him in a cruſade 
for the recovery of Jeruſalem, was ſo ſtruck with the 
brilliancy of the prince of Wales's character, that he 
declared he ſhould eſteem every thing he had ſeen or 
done of little moment, till he had been perſonally 
witneſs to the excellencies of ſo renowned a perſon ; he 
therefore took a journey to Angouleſme, where the 
rince then kept his court, and arrived at the time he 
eld a grand tournament in honour of the birth of his 
Jon Edward, 1 364. The king of Cyprus beheld with 
'admiration this celebrated hero, and was ſoon con- 
vinced that fame had not been too laviſh in his praiſes: 
after being nobly entertained and greatly careſſed by 
the prince, he procured leave on his departure for the 
earl of Warwick, the lord Roos, and upwards of three 

hundred valiant knights of England and Gaſcoigne, 
to affiſt him in the holy wars. 

It was in the fourth year of the prince's reſidence 
upon his conquered dominions in France, that Don 
Pedro, the king of Caſtile, implored his protection. 
Whilſt that King remained at Corunna he ſent a letter 
to the prince of Wales, declaring his misfortunes, his 
R pk and his poverty; and n in the hum- 

manner, that he would grant him ſuccour. Hav- 
ing ſummoned the lords who compoſed his council, the 
Black Prince ſhewed them the Spaniſh king's letter, 
and deſired their advice how to act: © Shall we, after 
the manner of the world,” ſaid this generous prince, 
e negle& a man in adverſity ? or ſhall we, as charity 
and benevolence require, aſſiſt him to recover his 
throne? He claims our aid as a lawful heir and ac- 
| knowledged ſovereign, 'driven from it by an illegiti- 
mate pretender ; ſhall we therefore, notwithſtanding 
his crimes, endeavour to regain for him his crown, 
ſtriving at the ſame time to ſoften the rigour of his 
diſpoſition, which will enſure him the future wn 


hw. 
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of his ſubjects? It is true we are here enjoying the 
pleaſures of peace, but are they not attended with ob- 
ſcurity and diſgrace? If we undertake this enterprize 
and ſucceed,” as I truſt we ſhall, immortal honour, the 
watriot's chiefeſt good, will be our reward.” The 
lords, inſpired by the fame generous principles, gave 
their opinion in favour of the baniſhed king; and it 
was agreed to invite, him to Bourdeaux, that they 
might hear more at leiſure the particulars of his 


hy. er | % HOY 
here is no action of this excellent prince's life that 
ſeems to deſerve cenfure excepting this. To engage 
in defence of a king held in general deteſtation for his 
numberleſs cruelties, has drawn upon him the cenſare 


of many: ſome, imputing it to a reſileſs diſpoſition, 


have ſaid, that, inflamed by the love of arms, he con- 
ſidered not the character of the perſon for whom he 
undertook a war, ſo he engaged in battles and blood - 
ſhed; others, ſuppoſing it to proceed from preſump- 
tion generated by his former victories, conſider it ra- 
ther as the effect of vanity than generoſity ; whilſt the 
French, aſcribing it to envy, boaſt that the prince, re- 
pining at the recent ſucceſs of their great commander 
Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, was determined to ſnatch 
the laurels from his brow. The latter is very impro- 
bable; for after two ſuch unparalleled victories as 


thoſe of Crefly and Poitiers, it cannot be ſuppoſed 


that the prince of Wales could ſet his name in compe- 


tition with a knight who had not yet arrived to any 


degree of glory. It was not till after this period that 


Sir Bertrand's atchievements acquired him ſo much 
_ renown.; and even then the prince of Wales, whoſe 


honour the greateſt monarchs on earth might envy, 
could not ſurely condeſcend to be jealous of a perſon 
who had been conquered and taken priſoner by lord 

John Chandos, one of his generals. The natural 


1 e of the prince's ſoul forbids this concluſion. 


nured from his childhood to war, and diſliking the 
+ 4 | inactive 
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inactive ſtate he had long remained in, he might per- 
haps engage too haſtily in the cauſe of an undeſerving 
king: to prevent the acquiſition of ſo powerful a con- 
federate to France as the new. king of Caſtile, who 
was allied by honour and gratitude to that kingdom, 
may have been another inducement : the latter mo- 


tive will in a great meaſure excuſe the precipitate ſtep, 


if we areunwilling to allow him the merit of generouſly 
intending to ſuccour a diſtreſſed prince. He found 
however in the end too much ne to repent his en- 
gaging in fayour of a. potentate, who was not only 
cruel and tyrannical, but perfidious and ungrateful. 
No ſooner were his reſolutions taken to liſten to the 
petitions of Don Pedro, than he fitted out twelve men 
of war to bring him from Corunna, of which he ap- 
pointed the lord Thomas Felton admiral : but whilſt 


this fleet was detained at Bayonne by contrary winds, = 


the fugitive king arrived there, attended only by his 
three daughters, and a ſlender retinue. Being obliged 
by his ſucceſsfu] adverſary to leave his kingdom, he 
threw himſelf without heſitation into the hands of a 
prince, on whoſe known honour he was ſatisfied he 
could rely. According to his uſual courteſy, the prince 

met the Caſtilian king on the road to Bard ure 


ſnewing him the ſame reſpect as if he had been in poſ- 


ſeſſion of his kingdom. Don Pedro was not wanting 
in promiſes to confirm the prince of Wales in his fa- 
vour: he agreed, on his re- eſtabliſhment, to give him 


the province of Biſcay, and to make his young ſon 


Edward king of Gallicia; he likewiſe voluntarily cove- 
nanted te diftribute all his riches, which being unable 
to bring with him he had ſecreted in Caſtile, among the 
troops that ſhould be employed to aſſiſt him. 


The Black Prince, before he abſolutely engaged in 


this enterprize, thought it his duty to conſult his royal 
father, without whoſe approbation he had never un- 
dertaken any ſtep of importance, on the propriety of 
it, To this end he diſpatched the lord Roger de la 

| I | Warre 
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Warre and three other knights to England, poſtpon- 
ing his reſolutions till their return. King Edward ap- 
proved of the undertaking, and as a token of his con- 
currence ſent his third ſon the duke of Lancaſter, who 
was defirous of ſeeing his brother and ſerving under 
him in this expedition, back with the knights. 

The prince of Wales now ſummoning the lords of 
Aquitaine, imparted to them his defigns, and his 
father's orders for their afliſtance : they prepared to 
obey the commands of their ſovereign; but as it was 
a war to be carried on in a diſtant country, for the 
benefit of a foreign potentate, and not a ſervice due 
to their own lord, they defired to know to whom they 
were to apply for the uſual ſubſidies. The prince, 
turning to the Spaniſh king who was preſent, told him, 
that, as the undertaking was on his account, it lay 
with him to ſatisfy the Fords on this head ; he repre- 
ſented to him at the ſame time the juſtice of their en- 
quiry, alledging, that though he was willing to aſſiſt 
him- with forces inured to hardſhips, and accuſtomed 
to conquer, yet it was not within the compaſs of his 
revenues to pay and provide for ſuch an army, nor 
could they expect it from him as they were not raiſed 
for his own fervice. The Caſtilian readily offered to 
diſtribute among them all the money he had brought 
with him, and ſolemnly repeated his promiſes of an 
ample recompence on the recovery of his kingdom 
and his treaſure. The prince of Wales approved of 
his intentions, and, that none of his troops might be 
diſſatisfied with the ſcantineſs of their preſent allow- 
ance, advanced the king a very conſiderable ſum, to 
be repaid at the ſame time. | by 
; _ The firſt ſtep the prince took to diſtreſs the enemies 
of his new ally was .by recalling all the Engliſh and 
Gaſcon companions who had enliſted themſelves under 
the banner of Sir Bertand du Gueſclin, and remained 
yet in Spain. Sir Hugh Caverly, Sir John Deve- 
reux, Sir Matthew Gourney, and other knights who 
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commanded theſe freebooters, immediately obeyed the 
ſummons; and ſo much reverence did the whole co 
bear to the name of Edward, that they cheerfully fol- 
lowed their leaders, though they were then-engaged 
in a very advantageous employ. As yet Don Henry 
was unacquainted with the prince's intentions; he 
therefore granted them paſſports, and ſuffered them 
to depart. When he was informed of the active part 
the prince propoſed taking in the cauſe of his adverſary, 
he treated it with contempt; and had it not been for 
the advice of the French general Sir Bertrand, who 
was well acquainted with the activity and irreſiſtible 
power of the prince of Wales, he would have taken 
few precautions for his defence... _ 
Before the prince entered on this expedition it was 
_ . neceſſary to gain the conſent of the king of Navarre 
for a paſſage through his dominions, which lay be- 
tween Aquitaine and Caſtile: ſome apprehenſions 
-aroſe of his acquieſcence; for though during the wars 
between France and England, from a turbulent and 
fickle diſpoſition, he had always favoured the latter, 
vet, as he had lately entered into a ſtrict alliance with 
b Don Henry, the prince was apprehenſive of ſome ob- 
ſtructions from him. But Don Pedro, who during 
. his adverſity was very laviſh of his promiſes, agreeing 


to reſtore ſeveral towns which he had taken from the 


king of Navarre, and alſo to pay him immediately 
fifty- ſix thouſand florins of gold, he conſented to per- 
mit the army to paſs through his territories. The 
repayment of this ſum, which the prince of Wales ad- 
vanced to ſatisfy the king of Navarre, was the only 
contract which the perfidious Caſtilian ever performed, 
and that probably he would have evaded, had he not 
given a bond for it dated at Libourne near Bourdeaux, 
23d September 1366, and left his three daughters as 
a ſecurity. 8 . ee 
Don Pedro at the ſame time, by a deed dated alſo 
at Libourne, as a perpetual teſtimony of his gratitude, 


gd as a laſting monument of his acknowledgments 
or ſuch ſingular goodneſs extended to him, as well 
as for the greateſt increaſe of honour he could poſſibly 
fancy for the prince of Aquitaine and Wales, and for 
the crown of England (thus it is expreſſed), granted 
unto king Edward, to the prince his ſon, and to their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, kings and princes of England for 
ever, that whenever it ſhould pleaſe any of them to be 
in perſon at the wars with any king of Caſtile againſt 
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an enemy of the Chriſtian faith, that the ſaid king and 


his three eldeſt ſons ſhould have the chief command 
m the van-guard above all other princes in Chriſten- 
dom : and, although at ſuch time neither of them 
ſhould be there in perſon, yet there ſhould always be 
provided by the kings of Caftile, or their ſucceſſors, a 
ſtandard of the arms of England, to be borne in the 
ſame place for the honour of that kingdom, He alfo 
_ in the ſame contract ſome other privileges to the 
Engliſh, which prove the greatneſs of Don Pedro's 
obligations. | WELLS , 

I he prince of Wales now employed all his thoughts 
to perform with honour the adventure he was en- 
gaged in: he was at this time in the flower of his life, 
being in the thirty- ſixth year of his age, of full ſtrength 
of body, in perfect health, and of undaunted courage 
well tempered with experience and diſcretion. How 
fad a reverſe did this unfortunate expedition occaſion! 

The companions who had obeyed his ſummons 
amounted to twelve thouſand, and were maintained 
by him during the winter at an amazing expence; be- 
ſides theſe he took into his pay all the valiant men 


that offered of whatever country. To enable him to 


do this, he cauſed the greateſt part of his plate to be 
melted down, and borrowed large ſums from his 
friends in England, Satisfied with the propriety of 
his own conduct, he endeavoured to inſpire his lords 


and knights with favourable ſentiments of the cauſe 


he had undertaken : with great humanity he buried 


ry 
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the vices of the man in the ſufferings of the king; 
and perſuaded, according to the deſpotic opinion of 
all the monarchs of thoſe rude times, that no ſubjects 
had a right to depoſe their ſovereign, however tyran- 
nical his conduct, much leſs that it became a baſtard 
brother to uſurp a throne, he was conſcious that his 
exertions in defence of the baniſhed king were founded 
on honour and equity. | 
. Whilſt the prince was buſied at Bourdeaux in pre- 
parations for the Spaniſh war, the princeſs his conſort 
was delivered of another ſon, to whom he gave the 
name of Richard: who afterwards ſucceeded -to the 
throne of England. On the Sunday following, being 
the tenth. of January, the prince of Wales left the 
city of Bourdeaux with a royal equipage, having ſent 
the greateſt part of his forces before him, and arrived 
in the evening at Dax, where he met his brother the 
duke of Lancaſter, who had landed with his troops 
in Bretagne, and marched through the provinces of 
Poictou and Sainctonge. | 

The princeſs of Wales beheld with ſecret dread 
this firſt ſeparation from her beloved lord: the weak 
ſtate ſhe happened at that time to be in added weight 
to the blow ; but the conſideration that an increaſe of 
glory to her Edward, whoſe renown was dearer to her 
than life, would be the rewatd of this abſence, and the 
pleaſing expectation of ſeeing him return crowned with 
freſh laurels, baniſhed every complaint. ' Her fighs 
however could not be ſuppreſſed; amidft all her 
pomp, anxious apprehenſions would frequently in- 
trude, and for a moment permit tenderneſs to triumph 
over reaſon. The feelings of the prince were no leſs 
pungent ; but engaged in the cauſe of humanity, and 
intent on glorious deeds, he ſuffered not even the ex- 
citations of love to retard the great purpoſes of his 
ſoul, Their adieu was uncommonly tender; that of 
Hector and Andromache, however elegantly de- 
ſ:ribed, could not proclaim with greater energy the 
ſuſceptible heart or the exalted mind. | 1 
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After the junction of his troops with thoſe of his 
brother, the prince continued his march towards Caſ- 
tile; but, though the king of Navarre had ſolemnly 
engaged to grant to the Engliſh forces a free paſſage 
through his kingdom, yet on their approach they 
found great obſtructions ; it was even rumoured that 
he had declared for the new king of Caſtile, The in- 
conſiſtency of his character rendering this report pro- 
bable, Sir Thomas Calverley, with ſome of the com- 
panions who formed the prince's van, took the town 
of Puente de Reyna and the city of Miranda, which 
belonged to him. This induced the king of Navarre 


to ſend a nobleman ta the prince to make his excuſes, 


which he did with ſo much plauſibility, that the 
prince ſmothered his reſentment, but inſiſted on his 
maſter's meeting him to perfect the accommodation. 
The king was obliged to ſubmit to this degradation, 


and met the prince of Wales in perſon on the fron- 


tiers of his dominions, where, after ſeveral conferences, 


the laſt treaty was explained and renewed. This being 


done, he returned to his reſidence in the city of Pam- 
pelona, ordered all the avenues of his country to be 


left open, and commanded his ſubjects to furniſh the 


Engliſh with proviſions on payment of a reaſonable 
price for them. The prince's army then continued 
its march in three diviſions ;- the firſt commanded by 
the duke of Lancaſter and lord John Chandos; the 
ſecond by the prince himſelf and Don Pedro; and the 
third by James, king of Majorca; in this order they 
paſſed the Pyrenean mountains, not without incre- 


dible difficulties from the ruggedneſs of the roads 


and the inclemency of the ſeaſon. | 

Don Henry, king of Caſtile, urged by Sir Bertrand 
du Gueſclin, had taken every precaution to fruſtrate 
the attempt of his enemies: by the aſſiſtance of Pedro, 
king of Arragon, and ſome other neighbouring powers, 


he was enabled to raiſe an army of one hundred thou- 
ſand men, with which he now advanced to meet the 


prince of Wales, whoſe forces did not amount to 
* one- 
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one-third of that number. When the armies ap- 
proached each other, the prince detached a party of 
one hundred and fifty men at arms, and three hun- 
dred ſelect archers, all well mounted, under the com- 
mand of lord Thomas Felton, to diſcover the poſture 
of his adverſary ; Sir Thomas, having paſſed the river 
Ebro with great ſecrecy, encamped at Naverret, from 
whence they frequently rode up to the camp of the 
Spaniards, with an intent to deſcry their numbers and 
ſituation. One evening they ventured almoſt to a 
village which Don Henry had made his head quarters: 
this boldneſs brought on a ſkirmiſh ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding Sir Thomas was obliged to retreat, he car- 
ried off ſeveral priſoners with him. The next morn- 
ing he ſent a knight to inform the prince, then at Sal- 
vatierra, of his ſucceſs, and the ſtrength of the enemy; 
at the ſame time he informed him that Don Henry 
was advancing to meet him, and ſeemed defirous to 
come to an engagement. The prince, hearing theſe 
tidings, ſaid aloud to thoſe about him, By my faith 
this baſtard Henry is a valiant knight, his readineſs to 
to meet us proves him ſo; ſince he is thus diſpoſed, 
we will not long oppoſe his wiſhes.” EN | 

He then immediately iſſued orders for marching to 
Victoria, an advantageous poſt which he thought it 
neceſſary to ſecure : he was no ſooner arrived than he 
drew his army in order of battle, and waited with com- 
poſure the attack. To raiſe an emulation among the 
4 part of his forces, he firſt knighted in the field 
Don Pedro, and after wards conferred the ſame honour 
on ſeveral courageous and hopeful young gentlemen. 
But Don Henry being well ſupplied with proviſions, 
and finding that a ſcarcity prevailed among his ene- 
mies, he could not be drawn from his camp. The 
prince, ſeeing there was no poſſibility of procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence for his army in his preſent ſituation, marched 


through the province of Alava till he came to Vienne 


on the confines of Navarre; where having refreſhed 
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zhis'men. for two days, he paſſed the Ebro and en- 
camped near Najara, Don Henry, on this move- 
ment of the prince, diſlodging from St. Miguel, en- 
camped near him, and a battle now became un- 
avoidable, wap . 225 
Ihe next gay, being Saturday the third of April 
- 1367, the Black Prince was ready armed and in the 
field as ſoon as the morning dawned. | As the armies 
_ approached. each other, with his viſor up, and his 
Hands claſped in a ſupplicating attitude, he addreſſed 
himſelf to Heaven in a ſhort ejaculation, begging with 
great humility and fervour the aſſiſtance of that Being, 
without whoſe aid neither valour nor ſtrength can en- 
ſure ſucceſs; after which, laying his right hand on the 
ſhoulder of Don Pedro who rode by his fide, be bade 
him be of good cheer, for that day he truſted would 
place him again on the throne of Caſtile; he then 
gave the word for the on-ſet, which was, Advance 
banners, in the name of God and St. George. 
The divifion which the prince led attacked with 
great fury the van of the Spaniards, commanded: by 
the duke of Sancelloni and Don Sancho, the king's 
brothers; but, not being able to withſtand the im- 
. petuous ſhock, they ſoon fled in great diſorder, and 
opened a way for the Engliſh to reach the main body, 
which conſiſted of ſixty thouſand men, at the head of 
whom was Don Henry. The fight now grew def- 
. perate, and was maintained with great bravery by both 
e till noon, when victory declared for the Black 
Prince. Don Henry rallied his men three times, and 
led them back to the charge with undaunted reſolu- 
tion, endeavouring each time to arouſe their courage 
by theſe pathetic, remonſtrances: My lords, I am 
your king; made ſo by your free choice; and you 
have ſworn to ſupport me on the throne you have 
given me: for Heaven's ſake, therefore, be mindful 
of your-promiſes, and acquit yourſelves loyally unto 
me. Another time would he ſay, Where is the cou- 
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rageof thoſe noble Spaniards who, under my father king 
Alponſo, have ſo often conquered the Moors? Do 
not now diſgrace your former glory.” By theſe and 
fimilar expreſſions he inſpired! many of his knights 
with unuſual courage, and they ſacrificed their lives to 
his ſervice. But the ſuperior fortune of the prince of 
Wales prevailed: pity thatit had not-been exerted in 
a better cauſe, and againſt a leſs-deſerving foe. The 
Engliſh hero behaved in this battle as he had done in 
thoſe of Creſſy and Poitiers, with great intrepidity 
and conſummate prudenee: he was always in the hot- 


lace of action, and wherever the greateſt ſtreſs 


teſt 
3 Eicher he conſtantly haſtened, carrying with him 
urance to his friends, and terror to his enemies. 
When the fight was ended, he cauſed his ſtandard to 
be erected on a hill to direct his men on their return 
from the chace: thither, among the other chiefs, 
came Don Pedro, who alighted from his horſe the 
moment he ſaw the prince, and to ſhew his gratitude 
would have proſtrated himſelf before him: but the 
prince ran haſtily to prevent it, and catching him by 
hand would not permit him to kneel; then, with that 
noble humility and unaffected piety which had ever 
graced his life, he cried, '** Kneel not to me, fir, but 
pay your thanks to God, and give him all the praiſe, 
for through him alone, and not by me, have you ob- 
tained the victory,” ... PI 
Notwithſtanding this great example, the morning 
after the battle, D | 
 blood-thirſty, defired the prince to deliver to him the 
duke of Sancelloni, his illegitimate brother, and ſuch 
other priſoners as were natives of Spain, that he might 
put them to death. The prince, ſhocked at a propo- 
ſal ſo: unworthy a truly- brave mind, inſtead of com- 
plying with his requeſt, adviſed him rather to grant a 
general pardon to all his ſubjects, and by that means 
endeavour to conciliate their minds, than by a con- 
tinuance of the ſame inhuman conduct that had already 
I occaſioned 


on Pedro, by nature ſavage and 
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peeaſioned their revolt, render his throne ſtill inſecure, 
Thus was every dictate of this excellent prince's heart l 
conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of genuinł heroiſm, 
By this timely interpoſition he ſaved the lives of many 
Spaniſh noblemen ; from whence a greater ſatisfaction 
muſt ariſe to a mind like his, than from the victory he 
had juſt obtained. The Caſtilian king, from the 
want of power to effect his ſanguinary purpoſes in 
oppoſition to the prinee of Wales, rather than fr 
conviction of the impropriety of ſuch a ſtep, laid aſide 
his intentions, and pardoned all the priſoners on re- 
newing their oath of allegiange to him. 
f n naw; remained to conſummate the prince 
Wale 5 glory : by his exalted-proweſs he had at- 
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clue ved three ſuch, enterpriſes as auy one fingly. was 
ſufficient to render his name immortal. Firſt, at che 
battle of Creſſy, where, the whole power of France 
Vas broken, two kings ſlain, and a chird put to flight, 
and this at an age before other princes; have learned 
the rudiments of war, or are able to wield, a weapon; 
ſecondly, at the battle of Poitiers, ten years after, 
hen with an inferior force he again overthrew the 
French, and took their king with all the flower of his 
. . - nobility priſoners ; thirdly, at Najara, as juſt recited, 
where at one blow he decided the fate of a kingdom; 
for the Spaniards, terrified at this defeat, voluntarily 
returned to their duty, and again accepted Don Pedro 
ag their lawful ſovereign. But this. laſt exploit, though 
nothing inferior in honour to the former, was at- 
dtended with, the moſt, fatal. conſequences; for during 
his ſtay in Spain in expectation of Don Pedro's ful- 
_flling his ptomiſes,  thraugh;the heat of the climate 
he fell. ſick of an incurable diſeaſe, Which put an end 
to his life; after lingering ten years under t. ; 
When the news of the prince's ſyccels arrived in 
England, refoicings equal to thoſe made on his former 
- victories. ſpread throughout the land; the city of 
London in particular celebrated it with great ſolem- 
1 Vol. I. No. .. 3E r 
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nity, and his royal parents prided themſelves in this 
accumulation of fame to their favourite ſon.” But a 
different ſcene preſented itſelf in the. kingdom of 
France; unfeigned ſorrow fat on every brow for the 
- loſs of ſo many of their braveſt countrymen, who 
having followed the fortunes of Sir Bertrand du 
Gueſclin were lain in the battle: the capture alſo of 
Sir Bertrand, their redoubted champion, proved a 
great corroſive to the minds of thoſe who had gloried 
in his might, and ſet his warlike actions in competi- 
tion with thoſe of his conqueror. | 
Don Pedro-being thus re-eſtabliſhed on his throne, 
the prince of Wales put him in mind of the conditions 
on which he had engaged in his cauſe, entreating him 
to fulfil them that he might return to Guienne. - The 
- Spaniſh king excuſed himſelf for the preſent by plead- 
ing his inability, but promiſed” to take a progreſs 
through his kingdom for the purpoſe of raiſing con- 
tributions, with Which he would repay every obliga- 
tion to his auxiliaries. © The prince was obliged to be 


 fatisfied with this evaſion, and waited at Valladolid up- 


wards of fix weeks with a tolerable degree of patience 
for Don Pedro's promiſed return: at the end of that 
time he ſent three knights to Seville, where he heard 
the Spaniſh king then was, to know the reaſon why 


he had not kept 7 yr They received no 
or 


greater ſatisfaction; the king now imputing his 
delay to the frequent plunders of the companions, 
which put it out of the power of his ſubjects to aſſiſt 
him as 28 deſired the prince to withdraw 
the whole of his troops from his dominions, only 
leaving behind him proper perſons to receive the 
ſtipulated ſums when he ſhould be able to pay them. 
This at once convinced the prince that he had nothing 
to expect from him; and he found he had too much 
reaſon to repent the aſſociating himſelf with a man 


like Don Pedro, abandoned to all ſenſe of virtue and 


honour: he ſaw. that theſe refuſals proceeded _ 
2 es REES 
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from a want of principle than of ability, and was 


* tempted ſometimes to make uſe of force to recover 


the ſums which were thus unjuſtly withheld from him; 
but, finding his army daily diminiſhing by fickneſs, 
and his own“ health greatly impaired by the climate, 
he was obliged to be content with theſe aſſurances, 
and to return into Guienne. lt ff 

At Bourdeaux he was received in triumph ; he there 
met the princeſs and his fon Edward, now about 
three years of age; the princeſs's joy was greatly 
damped by the viſible alteration in her much- loved 
Edward's health; nor could the increaſe of his glory 
compenſate for the baneful conſequences with which it 
was attended : whilſt ſhe welcomed his return with 
inexpreſſible rapture, the pallid hue which had ſup- 
planted the glow of health that was wont to inſpire 
cheerfulneſs, and to excite her love, in an inſtant 
threw a gloom over her beauteous countenance, and 
checked every riſing tranſport. From that hour her 
tender apprehenſions were awakened, and ſhe antici- 
. that fatal event which ſlowly crept on, and at 
ength overwhelmed not only his amiable conſort, but 
the whole Engliſh nation, with angufih and deſpair. 

Soon after his arrival the prince diſbanded his 
army, and, declaring his obligations to the chiefs for 
their cheerful and efficacious aſſiſtances, promiſed, as 
ſoon as he could raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies, to pay 


them for their ſervices, even though Don Pedro 


ſhould not fulfil his engagements : © For my. own 
part,” continued this generous prince, © honour 


mall be my only reward.” The troops, ſatisfied of 


the punctuality of their beloved general, who had never 


Some authors impute the illneſs of the Black Prince to charms 
and incantations; others to the unwholeſome air of Spain, or to 
ſome lingering poiſon : the latter ſuppoſition is not improbable, 
and it may have been adminiſtered to him by order of the man 
on whom he had conferred undeſerved favours, but who, inſtigated 
by ingratitude and his natural cruelty, took this method to acquit 


melt of them. | | 3 E 2 | forfeited 
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for feited his word to them, retired without murmur- 

ing; and he aſſigned quarters to the companions till 

they ſhould receive the ſtipulated pay. vc 
According to the eſtabliſhed cuſtor ny he ſoon al- 


lowed ſugh of the French and Spaniſh knights as 
could procure ſufficient ranſom to return to their 
homes: but Sir Bertrand du Gueſelin, the French 
champioh, who-had ſeated Don Henry on the throne 
of Caſtile, remained a priſoner with the prince ſome 
time, till an accidental; circumſtance procured him 
that liberty; which neither the offer of a confiderable 
ranſom not the ſolicitations of his friends were able to 
obtain, The. prince, who treated all his priſoners 
with great affability, converſing one day with this 

eneral ſaid, How does your ſpitit brook this con- 
— Sir Bertrand?“ „ Very well, ſir, returned 
the knight; < how can I be-diſſatisfied, ſince I am in 
the hands of the moſt genetous prince living, and 
made priſoner by the moft renowned knight in the 
world?” „Lord John Chandos is indeed ſo, anſwers 
ed the prince; © but, though it is no diſhonour to be 
conquered by a gallant man, what comfort have you 
in being detained,-when moſt of your countrymen are 
ranſomed? © Oh, ſir,“ replied Sir Bertrand, I 
have this comfort ; it is reported both-in France and 
Spain, that your highneſs ſtands ſq much in fear of me 
that you dare not let me go, which muſt needs redound 
to the honour of ſo mean a knight as Jam.“ The 
prince knew well to what end theſe ſubtile expreſſions 
tended ; he alſo remembered that his whole council 
had been unanimous in adviſing him to reject every 
offer of ranſom for ſo formidable an enemy, till Don 
Pedro had paid the money fo long promiſed, fearing | 
he might again embroil the affairs of Spain, and put 
that king out of a capacity of paying: he was how- 
ever of too great à ſpirit to bear this inſinuation, 
though prudence urged the neceſſity of his — de- 
tained, To convince him therefore that he was ſupe- 
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rior to his 'bravado, and let him ſee that his re- 
ſtoration to liberty depended on himſelf, he told him 
he would immediately conſent to his ranſom if he 
choſe it; at the ſame time, to combat him with his 
own weapons, he reſolved to aſk ſucha ſum as he could 
not eafily raiſe: he conſequently made him this 3 
Then, fir, it ſeems you imagine we — 


through dread of your proweſs and chivalry; but think : 


not ſo, Sir Knight, for I ſwear by St. George, on pay- 
ment of one hundred thouſand franks you ſhall be 


immediately free.” < Agreed, fir,” returned the © 


general, and I thank you for the honour of rating 
me ſo high. The prince would not recede from 
what he had ſaid, though his council would have per- 
ſuaded him to break his-promiſe;* and Sir Bertrand. 
by the aſſiſtance of the French king, the duke of An- 


jou, and Don Henry, having raiſed in leſs than a 


month the ſum agreed, which amounted to ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, was releaſed from his impriſon- 
ment. | * 

Don Henry, no longer dreading the prince of 
Wales's potent arm, collected his ſcattered troops, and 
removed into the kingdom of Arragon, where he re- 
newed his alliance with that king, who promiſed to aid 
him in the recovery of the throne he had been driven 
from. The unperalleled cruelties exerciſed by Don 
Pedro over his helpleſs ſubjects, whom he now re- 
parded as vanquiſhed rebels, revived all the animoſity 
of the Caſtilians againſt him. Don Henry took ad- 
vantage of this renewed diſſatisfaction, and aſſiſted by 
the king of Arragon, and Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, 
who immediately on his releaſe had raiſed a conſider- 


able body of French and marched to his aid, he ſought 


out his opponent. A battle enſued, in which Don 
Pedro was defeated ; and, retiring with difficulty from- 
the field; threw himſelf with a few troops into the 
caſtle of Montreal, whither his victorious brother fol- 
lowed him and laid fiege to the caſtle. 5 
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Don Pedro, finding that from a fearcity of provi- 
fions he ſhould not be able to hold out long, reſolved 
to attempt an eſcape : accordingly about the hour of 
midnight, accompanied only by twelve perſons, he iſ- 
ſued out in great ſilence, and was favoured. by the 
darkneſs of the night. He however had not proceeded 
far before Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, who had foreſeen 
this attempt, and was therefore the more watchful, 
_ alarmed the guard on hearing the trampling of horſes; 
ruſhing immediately into the road from whence the 
ſound proceeded, he laid hold of the bridle of the 
firft horſe he met, which happened to be Don Pedro's, 
telling him that he was a dead man if he offered to 
move on. The Spaniſh king, then diſcovering him- 
ſelf, endeavoured to corrupt the fidelity of the French 
knight, by a promiſe of two hundred thouſand crowns 
of gold if he would permit him to eſcape ; but Sir 
Bertrand, faithful to the cauſe he had eſpouſed, ſecured 
the king with all his train, and carried him to his 
tent. 
Hie had not been long there before Don Henry, 
attended by the duke of Rochebreton, and ſome other 
noblemen, came in: as Don Henry entered, he cried 
aloud, << Where is this ſon of a whore the Jew, who 
calls himſelf king of Caſtile? Don Pedro could not 
contain himſelf at this inſult, but boldly replied, 
« *T'is thou that art the ſon of a whore, and I the le- 
gitimate ſon of king Alphonſo: at the ſame time 
eizing Don Henry, he threw him upon a bench, and 
with his dagger would certainly have ſlain him, had 
not lord Rochebreton laid hold of Don Pedro's 
leg and turned him on his back, thus expreſſing him- 
el « | neither make king, nor mar king.” Don 
Henry, recoygging himſelf by this timely aſſiſtance, 
drew out a long knife and plunged it into his brother's 
heart, ſo that he inſtantly died. Thus fell Don 
Pedro, and king Henry in conſequence became fully 
aſtabliſhed on the throne of Caſtile, The W 
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of the former however, after ſome time, re- aſcended it; 
for Henry, grandſon of Don Henry, taking to wife the 
princeſs Catharine, ſole daughter and heireſs of John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by his ſecond wife Con- 
ſtance, eldeſt daughter of king Pedro, the families 
became united, and he reigned as the true and lawful 
king of Caſtile and Leon. | 
The death of Don Pedro put an end to every ex- 
33 of thoſe ſums of money being paid, which 
e was indebted to the forces who had regained him 
tis crown. The prince of Wales, howeyer, more 
faithful to his promiſe, and tenacious of his honour, 
fully recompenſed all thoſe who had ſerved him in 
that expedition; but, in order to do this, he was 
obliged to load his ſubjects with taxes; this gave 
them ſuch diſguſt, that many of them threw themſelves 
into the arms of their ancient ſovereign the king of 
France: and, unable from his ill health to oppoſe _ 
them in perſon, he had the vexation to ſee a great 
part of his late-acquired dominions torn from him. 
Agreeable to the advice of his council, he endeavoured 
to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies by a fouage, or a tax on 
all chimneys throughout his principality : the ſum 
impoſed on each chimney was a livre, which it was 
ſuppoſed would produce about twelve hundred thaw- 
ſand livres per annum; but this was fruſtrated bythe 
oppoſition many af the lords made to it: thoſe who 
lived near his court, and were immediately expoſed 
to his reſentment, ſubmitted to it, though with ex- 
treme reluctance; whilſt others abſolutely refuſed 
compliance, All the prince's amiable qualities were 
not ſufficient to mitigate or aſſuage the animoſity 
which was revived on this account in the breaſt of the 
inhabitants of Aquitaine againſt the Engliſh. The 
counts of Armagnac, of Perigort, and of Comignes, 
the lord d' Albert, and ſome other nobles, withdrew 


| themſelves to Paris, carrying their complaints to 


Charles the French king, as. their lord paramount, 
againſt theſe oppreſſions. * 
| | | e 
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The king of France had now, by his prudence, 
brought the affairs of his kingdom into excellent 
order; but he thought it yet too ſoon to break with 
the Engliſh: he therefore for ſome time refuſed tg 
grant 45 petitions, or to interfere in their diſputes. 
He was however at length preyailed on to te- aſſume 
the ſovereignty over thoſe dominians. which had been 
given up by the treaty, of Bretigny; and they even 
perſuaded him to ſummon the prince of Wales to 
make his perſonal appearance before him at Paris, 
there to juſtify his conduct towards his, yaſſals. 
Many cirgumſtances conſpired to bring the French 
monarch to this determination: the mortal injuries 
his Kingdom had received from the Engliſh, the pride 
of their triumphs, and the ſeyere terms impoſed by the 
treaty of peace, ſeemed to call for every prudent me- 
thod of retaliation : he at the ſame time.confidered 
the declining years of king Edward, the languiſhing 
Kate of the prince of Wales's health, the. affection 
which the inhabitants of theſe provinces bore to their 
former maſters, the animoſity. his ſubjects in general 
expreſſed againſt their invaders, and their ardent, de- 
Fre of revenge; all theſe conſiderations contributed to 
procure his exertion in favour of the Gaſcon lords, as 
a prelude to more important movements. 
Before the French: king agreed. to ſummon the 
Black Prince, he thought it good policy to endeavour 
by ſome means or other to get over his brother the 
duke of Berry, and the reſt of the noblemen ho were 
ſtill detained in England, as hoſtages for the remainder 
of his late father's ranſom. Accordingly the duke, 
having received a priyate hint from Charles of his in- 
tentions, obtained leave of the Engliſh monarch to re- 
turn home to reereate himſelf among his friends and re- 
lations for one year. King Edward, from the unwarlike 
Character of Charles, could not be convinced, even by 
the repeated informations of his ſon the prince of 
Wales, that he had any deſigns of ene gf 
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kties; he therefore freely granted the duke of Berry 
permiſſion to return to France on his parole of 
honour, for the time requeſted. This, as-pre-con= 
certed, he paid no r _ to; and the lord Guy of 
Luxembourg, count de St. Pol, alſo an inveterate 
enemy to the Engliſh nation, found means by much 
ſubtlety to get away without leave. e. 

The Black Prince was greatly diſpleaſed at the op- 
poſition he met with in raifing the new tax; and, to 
ſhew his diſdain of thoſe noblemen who had retired in 
diſguſt, he proceeded to exact it with a high hand on 
their diſtricts: but, on receiving the ſummons from 
the French king, his diſpleaſure was more highly ex- 
cited. The conqueror of France could not brook fo 

ublic an inſult from a perſon, who but a few years 
fore had quitted the field with precipitation at his 
approach. The only anſwer therefore he returned to 


the meſſengers who delivered it was, That he 


would readily viſit Paris, ſince he was thus invited, 
but it ſhould be at the head of ſixty thouſand men. 
This threat, however, he was never enabled to put in 
execution, for being ſoon after ſo far reduced by the 
fatal diſtemper which preyed on his vitals, that he 


could not ſit on horſeback, his own troops were great- 


ly diſmayed, and his enemies inſpired with freſh cou- 

e. The king of France no ſooner received this 
innate meſſage, and with it a true ſtate of theprince's 
declining health, than he ſecretly made preparations 
for war: the firſt ſtep he took was to diſpatch the 


count d' Armagnac, the · lord d' Albert, and the other 
rebellious Gaſcon lords, with a ſtrong body of forces, 


to endeavour to recover their own demeſnes, which 
the prince of Wales had taken poſſeſſion of on their 
retreat: at the ſame time he gave orders to his brother 
the duke of Anjou, who lay at Thoulouſe, to aſſiſt 
theſe lords in a private manner, without throwing 


aſide the maſk of amity. They accordingly made an 


inroad into Rovergne, and took ſeyeral places; but 
Vor. I. No. 132. 3F . the 
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the vigilance of the prince of Wales, who had thrown 
ftrong garriſons into all the fortreffes of his domi- 
nions, preyented the lords from making any great 


Ee 
King Charles now finding the plan-of his propoſed 
vengeance ripe for execution, ſent off a defiance to the 
king of England, and, to load it with à greater degree 
of inſult, ordered it to be delivered to him by one of 
che loweſt officers of his houſhold. Before king Ed- 
ward could receive intelligence of his deſign, the 
French king got poſſeſſion of Ponthieu, the burghers 
of the city of Abbeville having treacherouſly opened 
their gates to him, and fet an example which the 
whole province followed. The Engliſh monarch, at 
length arouſed from the lethargy out of which his ſon 
had fo often m vain endeavoured to awake him; made 
the neceſſary preparations for ſecuring the reſt of his 
territories .in. France: incenſed at this deceitful con- 
duct of the French king, he threatened to put to 
death all the hoſtages who remained in his hands; but, 
liſtening on reflection to the dictates of humanity, he 
abſtained from ſuch ungenerous revenge. To ſhew 
his adverſary how much he reſented this unexepected 
breach of the late treaty, he re aſſumed the ſtyle and 
dignity of king of France; and, laying aſide his uſual 
ſeal, made uſe of others, whereon were quartered the 
arms of England and France, and inſcribed alternate- 
F/, EDVARDUS, ANGLIZ ET FRANCLE 
REX; or FRANCEE ET ANGLIX' REX. 

In the mean time the dukes of Berry and Anjou, 
affifted by Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, who was on this 
occaſion recalled from Spain, invaded the dominions 
of the Black Prince in France. In a few weeks fixty 

towns and fortreſſes ſubmitted to the obedience of 
the French king without any- reſiſtance, through the 

treachery of the inhabitants, excited by the clergy, 

and protected by the forces under the command of the 

two dukes, The Engliſh with the prince of Wales 
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were too inconſiderable in number to prevent this de- 
fection; but king Edward ſending expeditiouſly a 
conſiderable body of troops to the prince's aid, under 
his ſon Edmund of Langley, earl of Cambridge, and 
his ſon-in-law John Haſtings, earl of Pembroke; he 


uus enabled to make ſome head againſt them. Many 


ſkirmiſhes happened between: the contending parties, 
in which ſuceeſs ſometimes crowned one fide, ſome- 
times the other; but the prince of Wales being con- 
fined by his diſorder at Angouleſme, and his troops 
divided to defend the different fortreſſes, the Engliſi 


commanders choſe not to hazard a general erigage-" 


ment. % | 2 | 
The king of France during this time was employed 
in the northern parts of his kingdom: he ſpent the 
beginning of the year at Harfleur, in equipping a 
fleet to invade England, with a formidable army under 
the conduct of his brother Philip, the duke of Bur- 
gundy; but after all his preparations he was obliged 
to lay this expedition afide to repel the Engliſh, Who 
were retaliating his intentions upon him. The duke 
of Lancaſter, having landed at Calais with a conſider- 
able body of troops, made ſuch inroads into France, 
and committed ſuch depredations, that the French 
king ordered his men of war to be laid up, and di- 


rected his brother to lead his forces towards Picardy, 


to ſtop the progreſs: of the Engliſh arms: he accordingly 
1 them near St. Omers, and, though 
he was greatly ſuperior in numbers, yet he refuſed to 
give them battle; for the King his brother remembering 
that in ſome former actions ſuperiority had not availed, 
he prudently commanded the duke to avoid a deciſive 


engagement. The Engliſh prince, judging it raſh- 


neſs to attack the French in their trenches againſt * 
ſuch odds, drew up his army in order of battle for 


ſeveral days, and contented himfelf with thus ſetting 


them at defiance: The armies in the ſouthern parts 
confined themſelves to fieges, taking and retaking 
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towns and caſtles from each other; and in this man- 

ner they were employed for ſeveral campaigns, during 

which nothing more than the uſual occurrences hap- 

2 except the loſs of two gallant knights, which 
efel the prince of Wales about this time. 

The lord James Audeley, who had behaved with 
ſo much bravery at the battle of Poictiers, and on 
many other 1 being bereaved by ſickneſs of 
his ſon Sir James Audeley, a hopeful y ntleman, 
he deſired leave of the 2 — 
The prince conſented, but with great reluctance; for, 
though his lordſhip's eminent ſervices demanded this 
indulgence, he could not ſuffer ſo uſeful and beloved 
a nobleman to leave him without feeling the extremeſt 

et. | An 
"So d John Chandos, who equalled lord Audeley 
in merit, being appointed ſeneſchal of Poictou on the 
reſignation of that noblemen, he took every opportu- 
nity of annoying the French. Returning one da 
from an expedition againſt them, ſlightly attended, he 

fell in unexpectedly with a party of the enemy, and a 
' ſharp encounter enſued, in which with his own hand 
he flew ara French knights; it was early in the 
morning, and, the ground happening to be li 
lord Chundin arikin — at * of his - nab 
ſaries, whom he killed on the ſpot, his ſword broke in 
his hand, and he ſlid and fell down; before he could 
recover himſelf he was attacked by ſeveral of the 
enemy at once, Who in the moſt cowardly manner fell 
upon him while he was down, and one of them run- 
ning the point of a ſpear through the viſor juſt under 
his eye, he ſunk under the fatal blow, and after a few 
ſtruggles, ſhewed no ſymptoms of lite. Sir Edward 
Clifford, who was near at hand, haſtened to his aid ; 
but, though he arrived toolate, yet he valiantly defend- 
ed the body of his friend, killed at one ſtroke of his 
lance the cowardly aſſaſſin, and put the reſt to flight. 
After the action was over, Sir Edward, n 
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the Engliſh ſincerely lamen 


Wales through his illneſs being unable to exert 1 2 
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ſigns of life in the wounded knight, cauſed him to be 
carefully diſarmed, and to. be borne ſoftly on the 
ſhields of his men to a neighbouring fortreſs, where, 
notwithſtanding every aſſiſtance, he expired the next 
day in'great agonies. The prince of Wales and all 
ted the loſs of this brave 
nobleman: even the king of France, his enemy, is 
ſaid to have greatly grieved at his death, remarking, 
that there was not a perſon living ſo likely to have 
renewed peace between the two crowns as lord John 
Chandos, he being greatly valued by king Edward, 
and univerſally eſteemed and beloved. No knight 
ever acquired greater 'renown, eitheq for valour or 
judicious conduct: in the battles of Creſſy, of Poic- 
tiers, of Najara, and all the other actions in which he 
had a ſhare, none behaved more gallantly, or main- 
tained with greater firmneſs the Engliſh name; at the 
ſame time he poſſeſſed ſo much candourand impartiality, 
as never to deny his enemies their juſt praiſe; with 
ſuch prudence and moderation, that before a battle 
he never contemned them, and when they were con- 
quered he never inſolently triumphed over them: in 
war he was a rigid exacter of diſcipline, but in peace 
courteous and affable. To ſum up his character, 
being on the firſt liſt of knights of the garter, he ſup- 
rted the dignity of that inſtitution, by obſerving 
is yows with the utmoſt punctuality, and preſerving 
his honour unſpotted. To ſhew the reſpect he bore 
the Black Prince, (to whoſe excellencies no one nearer 
approached than himſelf, ) he left him all his poſſeſſions 
in Normandy, the yearly revenues of which amounted 
to forty thouſand franks, or four thouſand pounds 
ſterling, | 1 
* the death of lord Chandos, whoſe courage 
and vigilance had hitherto kept them in awe, ſome 
other barons of Gaſcoigne and Poictou fell from their 
allegiance to the Englith goverment.” The prince of 
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ſelf, this deſection every day increaſed to his great 
mortification: his mighty -ſoul to be- 
neath the weight of his diſeaſed body, and his name 
no longer appeared tremendous. to his enemies; but 
ſtill kis troops frequently proofs that their invin- 
cible ſpirit was not diminiſhed. The companions on 
the Engliſh ſide having taken the caſtle of Belle Peche, 
3 to Lewis duke of Bourbon, they found 
therein the lady his mother, whom they made priſoner . 
in expectation of receiving a: conſiderable ranſom for 
her. The duke hearing of this was fo incenſed, that 
he left Paris, where he then refided, and haſtened to 
her relief, reſolving not to leave the caſtle till he had 
regained poſſeſſion: of it: for this purpoſe he raiſed a 
conſiderable army, and being reinforced by the lord 
of Sancerre, a marſhal of France, with a large body 
of troops, he laid: ffege to it. In order to reduce the 
place more at his leiſure, and to ſecure his men from 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, for it was now winter, 
he built a ſtrong fortreſs near the caſtle, encompaſſed 
it by a ditch, and defended it with towers. Inſtead of 
artillery, the uſe: of which was then but. little: known, 
the duke erected enormous engines, with which he 
caſt, huge ſtones and. pieces of timber into the caſtle. 
Theſe aperations ſo abighted the mother of the duke 
of Bourbon that ſhe. ſent to him, deſiring he would 
forbear the aſe of thoſe horrid. weapons, which ſtruck 
her and female attendants. with ſo much terror. The 
duke, ſuppoſing that the ducheſs was excited by his 
enemies to make this demand: for their own eaſe, re- 
fuſed to comply with her requeſt,  _ 
The companions. at. length, finding themſeves 
tly ſtraitened, applied to the prince of Wales for 
nomad who immediately ordered his brother the 
earl of Cambridge to march to their relief. The 
earl, attended by lord Pembroke, lord John Monta- 
gue, and many other knights, raiſed as many forces 
as he was able, but ſtill was greatly inferior. to _ 
| ET 9 | ' French: 
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French: with this ſmall army he encamped for fifteen 
days oppoſite the duke of Bourbon, who lay within 
his fortifications, not daring, though ſo ſuperior, to at- 
_ tack the Engliſh. The duke even ſent to collect a 

greater power, and received conſiderable reinforce- 
ments; notwithſtanding which he ſtill continued on 
the defenſive. 5 
The earl of Cambridge thereon ſent a herald with a 
. defiance to the duke, wherein he informed him, that, if 
he did not come out of his trenches and give him battle, 
he was reſolved, the third day from that, to ſet the 
lady of Bourbonon horſeback, and convey her away be- 
fore their faces in the middle of the day. The duke ſtill 
not chooſing to hazard an engagement, on the day 
appointed the Engliſh general drew up his forces in 
order of battle early in the morning, and commanded 
the trumpets to be ſounded in token of defiance ; 
after waiting in the field ſome hours, he ordered a 
march to be ſounded: the companions then joined 
him, a free communication having always been preſer- 
ved between the caſtle and the camp, bringing with 
them all their valuable effects, and the lady 
bon mounted on a palfrey richly capariſoned, attended 
by her ladies and ſervants. When the caftle was de- 
moliſhed, the Engliſh marched from before it in fight 
of the duke of Bourbon and the French army, without 
the leaſt moleſtation; ſo great was the dread they 
ſtill entertained of the Engliſh arms. By 
The companions took the ducheſs of Bourbon with 
them to a fortreſs which they held in the Limoſin, 
where ſhe remained a priſoner. The prince of 
Wales, naturally gallant and humane, was greatly dif- 
Pleaſed with the confinement of the duchels ; he ſaid, 
« He waged not war againſt women: however, as 
the companions were under leſs reftraint than regular 
troops, and ſubſiſted by their plunder, he could not 
take her out of their hands. But this ſaying being re · 

Ported to them, they agreed to ſet her at liberty; and, 


to 
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to ſhew that theirdetermination proceeded from reſpe& 
to the prince, they aſked no other ranſom for — 
than Sir Simon Burleigh, an Engliſh knight, then a 

priſoner with the French, for whom they knewethe 

prince entertained a great affection. This offer was 
accepted with great readineſs by the duke of Bour- 
bon; and the prince of Wales had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee, from this incident, how greatly he was beloved by 


all his dependents. 


A further inſtance of the ** impreſſion Engliſh 
valour had made on the minds of the French, and of 


their extreme reluctance to meet them in the field, 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of their numbers, 
happened the ſame year. Sir Robert Knowles march- 
ed out of Calais with thirty thouſand men, and paſ- 
fing through part of Artois and Champaigne, waſting 
and ravaging the country as he proceeded, ſuddenly 
before the gates of Paris: the French king was then 
in that city; but, though ſurrounded by a court com- 


poſed of many gallant chevaliers and a very confider- 


able army, he could not prevail on himſelf to aſſiſt his 
diſtreſſed ſubjects. Sir Robert ſtaid before the city 
two days; and notwithſtanding the king could diſcern 
from his palace the deſtruction of his conntry, the 
Engliſh burning all before them to provoke him to 
a battle, yet his extreme caution prevailed, and he.ſuf- 
fered them to proceed without moleſtation. How- 
ever, diſſentions at length ariſing among the Engliſh, 
and ſome of the lords under Sir Robert, who difdain- 
ed to be governed by a perſon of inferior rank, grow- 
ing diſobedient to his commands, they. ſeparated 
themſelyes from him. Thus weakened, Sir Robert 
was unable to penetrate-into Guienne as he intended, 
but was obliged to take ſhelter in Brittany, where 
thoſe who had continued under his conduct arrived 
ſafe, whilſt thoſe who had withdrawn themſelves from 
his protection became a prey to their enemies. 58 
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- The following ſummer the dukes of Anjou and 
Berry attacked the principality of Aquitaine in two 
places at once, each with a formidable army, intend- 
ing to meet and befiege the prince of Wales in his re- 
ſidence, the city of Angouleſme. The prince hearing 


of their intentions ſummoned all his forces, and, ill as 


he was, ublicly declared that his enemies ſhould 
never him immured in any fortreſs, but that he 
would moet them in the field and fight them fairly, 


however formidable their forces: in conſequence of 


this reſolution he took leave of his lady the princeſs, 
who' now 2 from him with greater reluctance 
than ever, having none of thoſe pleaſing hopes to con- 
ſole her which had been her ſupport 8. 2 he depart- 
ed from her on his expedition to Spain: then he 
went from her in health and vigour, with aſſurances 
of ſucceſs, and with the greateſt probability of acquiri 
additional renown ; but now ſhe could call none of thoſs 
cheering expectations to her aid: his weak frame de- 
prived Yi of that fire which uſed to animate his 
troops and enſure them victory conſequently dejec- 
tion, unallayed by hope, preyed on her ſuſceptible 
heart, and cauſed her unceafingly to mourn the abſence 
Tb prince having ſet up his fand at C 
The prince having ſet up his ſtan at Cogniac, 
thoſe — — eie er — reſorted to it; and, 
receiving at the ſame time a reinforcement from his 
royal father under the command of the duke of Lan- 
cCaſter, he was once more enabled to take the field, 
with a proſpect of repelling the invaders of his domi- 


nions. In the interim, the duke of Anjou penetrated 


without controul to La Linde, ſituated on the river 
Dordonne, about a league from Bergerac. The town 
was commanded by Sir Thomas Battefoile, a knight 
of Gaſcoigne, with a ſtrong garriſon, and every thing 
neceſſary for its defence. The duke laid ſiege to it, and 
to intimidate the inhabitants declared, he would not leave 


the place till he had them at his devotion; but at the 


Vor. I. No. 14. 3G lame 
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dt Protedtion, 
f they would ſubmit themſelves de gb - his 
iſned to follow 


would be preſent at the de 7 Mig the town : accord- 
ingly before it was light they ſet out from Bergerac, 


given, a gate was opened to them = the loyal. patt of 
| which they marched 
with their forces, and arrived at the oppoſite gate as 
the French were about to take poſſeſſion of it. Sir 
Thomas Battefoile ſtood amazed at this ſudden ap- 

rance of the knights, and wondered Row they 
could have received intelligence of his defign ; but 
Sir John Crielly gave him not time to indulge his con- 
jectures long, for alighting from his horſe he came 
up to him, and with one blow of his ſword: ſtruck 
him breathleſs to the ground. The party of the 
French who were to have taken poſſeſſion of the 
town, finding their plot diſcovered, haſtily withdrew 
from the gate and fled to their army. 'The'Engliſh 
lords judged it more prudent to ſecure the town than 
to purſue them; which being done, they were in- 


clined to put all the inhabitants to the ſword for their 


_treacherous conduct, but on their alledging that they 
were over-awed, and compelled by the governor to 
| . V 
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a& as they had done, they were pardoned. The lord 
Felton and the Captal de Buſche ſtaid in the town till 
the duke of Anjou, hearing of the prince of Wales's 
approach, thought it prudent to ret irma. 
A council was now called by the French general, 
at which Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin, afterwards ſtyled 
the reſtorer of France, was - preſent, to deliberate 
whether they ſhould give battle to the Black Prince ; 
ſome alledged, that his health was fo impaired that he 
was only the ſhadow of himſelf, and not to be dreaded 
as formerly; but the greater part, and among thoſe 
Sir: Bertrand, aſſerted, that even the preſence of ſuch 
a general in the field was of great importance, and 
carried courage, if not fortune, with it; they there-, 
fore thought it would not be prudent to withſtand the 
laſt efforts of his ie vigour, but rather to wait 
d 11 them of ſo formidable an 


enemy. This advice prevailed; and, after ſupplying 
the places he had taken with ſtrong garriſons, the duke 
of Anjou marched to join his brother the duke of 
Berry, Who, having entered the prince's territories by 
another part, lay before Limoges. This city had 
been ſtrongly fortified by the prince of Wales; and, 
having great confidence in the biſhop, who lay under 
the higheſt obligations to him, he had left but a few 
Engliſh in the garriſon. But the prelate, forgetful of 
the tavours he 1 entered into a treaty with 
the gallic dukes; and, having firſt induced the inhabi- 
tants to declare for the French, they overpowered the 


garriſon, and delivered up the city. The French 


Irinces, after ſtayin a few. days to refreſh their men, 
ft.a ſtrong body of troops behind them, and divided 
their armies for the defence of the towns they held. 
When the Black Prince heard of this tranſaction 
he was greatly exaſperated, and with difficulty could 
he prevail on himſelf to credit the falſhood of the bi- 
ſhop, to whom he had ever behaved with unfeigned 
complacence : but, knowing | eas of the * 
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8 he determined to recover it at all events. 
ent his heralds to the inhabitants, command- 
ing them to deliver the biſhop up to him, and, ac- 
knowledging the 1 ety of their conduct, to re- 
turn to their duty The citizens, however, finding 
themſelves —. ed with ſtrong fortifications, 
abundantly apple with proviſions, and ſupported by 
a numerous 2 treated the prince's commands 
with contempt. The prince now ſent them a meflage 
in a harſher ſtrain; he aſſured them, that, if they did not 
immediately ſubmit to him, he would come in perſon 
againſt them, and, having raſed their city to the 
ground, put to the fe ford every inhabitant without 
diſtinction. Encouraged by the commanders of the 
iſon, the burghers not only refuſed to take the meſ- 
vg into conſideration, but affronted his heralds, and 
ſet him at defiance. This being reported to the 
ince, he was ſo enraged at it, that he ſwore by the 
ul of his father that- he would take vengeance on 
the inſolent rebels, and make them dearly repent their 
falſhood. He thereon marched haſtily from Cogniac 
with a conſiderable force, accompanied by his brothers 
the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of Cambridge, with 
many other lords, When the prince began his march, 
he was fo debilitated that he could not ride on horſe- 
Y „but was drawn in an open chariot : being ar- 
rived before Limoges, he again vowed never to re- 
turn till he had the city at his mercy ; ſo much was 
his noble mind, unuſed to diſſimulation or falſhood, 
irritated by the treacherous conduct of the biſhop, and 
of a city towards which he had always behave with 
the g lenity and good will. The biſhop and 
burghers ſeeing the prince thus determined, began to 
repent of their treaſon ; but they were now no longer 
© maſters of the city, the garriſon placed _ by the 
duke of Anjou holding them in ſubj 
The Black Prince finding that the — driven to 
— by bis * were reſolved to —— 
them - 
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themſelves to the laſt extremity, concluded it would 
be too hazardous an undertaking to ftorm the place in 
its preſent ſtate; he therefore thought it neceſlary firſt 
to undermine the walls, for which purpoſe he had 
brought with him a number of pioneers. Whilſt he 
was thus ee Sir Bertrand du Gueſclin made an 


inroad- into his dominions, and committed great de- 
vaſtations ; but the prince would not be diverted from 
the enterpriſe he was engaged in. The engineers in 
about a month having made a conſiderable breach in the 
wall, the prince ordered it to be ſtormed, determined, 
agreeable to his former reſolution, to put both the 


garriſon and inhabitants to the ſword without excep- 


tion, to deter others from the like perfidy and ingra- 
titude. Accordingly his troops — the breach, 
and, beating down the gates and barriers with their 
axes, began to execute their commander's intended 
vengeance. A ſelect body, commiſſioned by the 
prince for that ſervice, haſtened to the biſhop's palace 
to ſecure him: when he was brought before his high- 


| neſs, he beheld him with the utmoſt indignation, and, 
notwithſtanding all his ſupplications for mercy, made. 


him no other anſwer than to aſſure him he ſhould loſe 
The three chief commanders of garriſon, when they 
found the Engliſh gave no quarter, exhorted 
other to ſell their lives as dearly as poſſible; and, draw- 
ing together a few choſen men, they placed themſelves 


in an advantageous ſituation, with their banners diſ- 


played, reſolyed to defend themſelves to the laſt. 
They were immediately attacked by the duke of 
Lancaſter and the earls of Cambridge and Pembroke, 
who in the true ſpirit of chivalry, that they might en · 


citizens by ſingle combat. They withdrew to a _ 
properly ſuited for this heroic engagement, 1n the tace 
of the armies, where the conteſt was ——_— 


on equal terms, alighted from their horſes, 
| Se: theſe — chiefs might decide the fate of the 


\ 
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both ſides with ſo much gallantry and courage, that 
the Black Prince drew near — — ix. 
was ſo great an admirer of martial atchievements, 
and ſo charmed with the ſkill and valour of his adver- 
ſaries, that in the moment that one of the French com- 
manders was overcome, and another on the point of 
being run through by the duke of Lancaſter's ſword, 

he commanded the combat to ceaſe, and that no more 
ſlaughter ſhould be made in the city, and that all who 
were then engaged ſhould nat ſuffer beyond the law 


of arms. The French knights upon this delivered 


up their ſwords: to their antagoniſts, and were re- 
ceived as their priſoners; but, though the lives of the 
remaining citizens were ſaved, yet the city was given 
up 1 and was burnt a leveled to the 


The: 2 had many friends among the ie Engliſh 


particularly the duke of Lancaſter, who, a — 
tending to be his enemy, prevailed on the 

Prince his brother, to deliver him into his _ 
and to leave the execution of his ſentence: to him; 
chis being granted, the duke ſent privately ta pope 
Urban fifth, who was juſt returning from Italy 
to Avignon, informing him of the biſhop's danger, 
and that a letter from his holineſs in his behalf, di- 
rected. to himſelf, might prove beneficial to him. The 
pope took the hint, and immediately wrote to the 


| duke, deſiring him, in reverence to the apoſtolic ſee, 


to procure 3 pardon for the biſhop and ſend him to 
Avignon. The duke of — ſhewed the letter 
to the prince his brother, who acknowledged that the 
pope s requeſt ought to be granted; but, remember» 
ing the provocation he had received, he could not help 
22 that his brother had not delayed the execution 
4 KS 
Alder the reduction of Limo the prince 
army returned with their ſpoi and x waa — 
gie, where the princeſs met dim with a * 5 | 
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pain and pleaſure : the ſucceſs which had attended his 
arms gave — 2 but her * was tortured 
when ſhe beheld the haſty ſteps of the grim t 
to rob her of all ſhe — to 8 
venom, for which no antidote could be found, gra- 
dually waſting that grace and dignity which had once 
attracted the admiration of the whole world, gave her 
inexpreſſible pangs. She however ſtrove to aſſume a 
cheerful countenance, and imitate, in ſome degree, the 
magnanimity of her Edward. He beheld the uplifted 
dart of death with the ſame undauntedneſs he had often 
-met thoſe of his foes in battle, and felt no apprehen- 
ſtons but ſuch as were occaſioned by a reluctance to part 
from the woman he loved, and from friends whom he 
reſpectec. | 92 
The winter now approaching, he permitted the 
greater part of his forces to retire to their quarters; 
and this proved the laſt warlike exploit of this re- 
-nowned prince. About this time he was pleaſed to 
expreſs his love for his brother the Duke of — 
by granting àim the town and caſtle of La Roche 
ſur Yon. The inſtrument bears date the eighth 
of October 1370, wherein the prince is ſtyled 
Edward, eldeſt fon of the king of France and 
of England, prince of Aquitaine and of Wales, 
duke of Cornwall, earl of Cheſter, lord of Biſcay 
and of the caſtle of Ordiales. Appendant is his 
ſeal of green wax, on which he is repreſented: in his 
robes, ' fitting on a throne, with a circle on + his head, 
and a ſcepter in his right hand, as prince of Aquitaine: 
on each fide are two oftrich feathers and ſcrols, where- 
on are the words ICH DIEN, and over which are 
the letters E. P. viz. Edvardus Princeps. On the re- 
verſe he is figured on horſeback, his ſurcoat, ſhield, 
and the capariſon of his horſe, charged with the arms 
of France and England: the inſcription round the ſeal 
is in Saxon characters after the manner of the age, viz. 
S. EDVARDI PRIMOGENTTI REGIS —— 
Ni 2 wy 
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-PRINCIPIS AQUITAINZET WALLIZ,DU. 


CIS CORNUBLE ET COMITIS CESTRIA.. . 
In the beginning of the year 1371, it was judged 
neceſſary by the prince of Wales's phyſicians, that he 
ſhould try the efficacy of his native air on his decaying 
conſtitution ; he prepared to ſet ſail for England, The 
command of the fleet GIO for his convoy he gave 


to his brother the earl 


Cambridge, and left the duke 


of Lancaſter to ſucceed him in the roman 0 
principality. Before his departure he ſummo 
the barons and knights of Gaſcoignẽ and Poictou that 
retained their loyalty, and took his leave of them in 
the moſt pathetic and friendly manner; he conjured 
them, by that attention to their intereſt which he had 
unceafingly ſhewn during a reſidence of ten years, by 
that courteſy and friendſhip with-which he had always 
treated them, and by-that duty which they owed him 
as their lord, to continue ſtedfaſt in their fidelity ; he 
deſired they would cheerfully transfer the reſpect 


homage they had ever paid him to his brother the 


duke of Lancaſter, and unite in oppoſing the common 
enemy; then in a ſoftened tone of voice, and with a 
graceful air, in which dignity and affection were min- 
gled, giving way to the effuſions of his humane and 
rincely heart, he concluded with benevolent wiſhes 
for their welfare, and aſſurances of his continued re- 
gard. His whole court were moved with this ſolemn 
adieu, which the prince's viſible decline gave too ſure 
à proſpect of being an eternal one: with one voice the 
barons aſſured them of their loyalty, and to conſirm 
their vows did fealty and homage in his preſence to 
the duke his repreſentative. This done, his highneſs 
embarked at Bourdeaux in January, with the princeſs 
and their ſon Richard, and arrived at Plymouth in a 


few days. 


The prince was conveyed in a litter to Windſor, 


where King Edward then held his court: he was there 


received with great affection by his royal 


parents, 
whoſe 
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. whoſe hearts felt unutterable at the ſad reverſe 


they now beheld. Inſtead of the blooming fon th 
had parted with but a few years before, full of healed, 
and cromned with glory, to receive again to their arms 
only a faint reſemb ance of him, forced by the fell de- 
ſtroyer to relinquiſh thoſe territories he had bravely 
won, was one of fate's ſevereſt ſtrokes, and probably 
haſtened queen Philippa's death, which happened 
ſhortly after. Had he died on the bed of honour they 
would not have repined ; but thus to fall by a linger- 
ing diſeaſe, perhaps by perſidy, excited even murmurs. 
He ſoon after retired to his palace at Berkhampſtead, 
and from the ſalubrity of the air recovered a ſmall de- 
gree of health: but the accounts he f tly received 
from Aquitaine of the ſucceſs of the French, and the 
. increaſing ſpirit of defection among his Gaſcon nobles 
2 his departure, many who had given him a{- 
| of their loyalty had been either intimidated or 
ſeduced from their allegiance), gave him continual ven- 
ation, and retarded his recovery. ; 
A great part of thoſe who remained faithful to him 
being pent up in Thoüars by Sir Bertrand du Gueſ- 
clin, and ſeeing no poſtibility of withſtanding that ge- 
neral, they agreed to ſurrender themſelves priſoners if 
they were noͤt ſuccoured by a certain time: a ceflation 
of arms accordingly took place, when they gave the 
prince of Wales intelligence of their capitulation, and 
deſired ſome aſſiſtance. King Edward, exaſperated 
at this reverſe of fortune, and unwilling to have the 
laurels he had gathered in his youth blaſted on his 
hoary brow, fitted out a formidable fleet and raiſed a 
large army, determined not only to relieve his Gaſcon 
| ſubjects, but to carry his arms into che dominions of his 
enemy. The Black Prince, though ſtill weak and e- 
maciated, reſolved to accompany his father; his great 
foul would not ſubmit to the infirmities of the hody, 
or ſuffer him to remain inactive while glorious deeds 
were to be atchieved. It was the latter end of A 
nn z befors 
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before the neceſſary preparations could be made, when 


roving contrary, it was kept at ſea fix weeks without 
being able to make that port. The king now found 
that, however flattering fortune may be for a while, 
ſhe often proves | fickle and inconſtant even to her 
. greateſt favourites. In all the affairs of life, though 
the tide fora time flows ſmoothly, and the gale proves 
favourable, yet a reflux may be expected, and adverſe 
ſtorms will ſurely ariſe, During the proſperous part 
of his reign, Edward was quickly — to the ſhore 
. Where ſucceſs and glory awaited his arrival; but, the 
tide once turned, in vain he | ſtrove to reach his more 
: ſucceſsful enemies, who in their turns now enjoyed 
the ſmiles of the deluding goddeſs. There being no 
poſſibility of arriving in time to prevent the ſurrender 
of his ſubjects, agreeable to the convention, he ſailed 
back, and in a few days re- landed his troops in Eng- 
land. The conſequence of this unhappy voyage was 
the loſs of all Poictou and Sancton ge. 
The prince of Wales now ſeeing that it was hardly 
poſſible for him to recover any tolerable degree of 
health, ſo as to be enabled to take the field, he ſurren- 
dered into his father's hands his principality of Aqui- 
taine, which from that time the king governed by lieu- 
tenants. He now retired to his eſtate in Hertford- 
hire, and the four ſucceeding years, for ſo long was 
his exiſtence continued to him, took very little ſhare 
in the national concerns. The preparatory ſteps for 
ſecuring the crown to his ſon Richard on the demiſe 
of his grandfather, chiefly employed his attention. 
The prince of Wales's ſickneſs was no leſs fatal to 


the kingdom than to himſelf; for the king, in his 


N old age, ſeemed to have loſt all thoſe virtues, which, 
in his younger years, gained him the character of one 
of the braveſt and wiſeſt monarchs of the age: the 

deoline of his life correſponded not with the ſplendid 
ſcenes which had graced the former periods of it = 
49 N ſides 


this armament ſailed for Rochelle; but, the winds 
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ſides beholding the loſs of his foreign dominions, the 


fruits of many a well-fought field, and being unſucs 


ceſsful in every attempt to defend them, he felt the 


decay of his authority at home. During the vigour 
of his age the purſuits of war and ambition had em- 
ployed his thoughts ; but now at an unſeaſonable time 
of life he began fo indulge himſelf in pleaſure. The 
queen ** i, 

reat ſenſe and high ſpirit ; by theſe 
ſhe acquired ſuch influence over his majeſty, that the 


whole kingdom were diſguſted at it ; and, in order to 
filence the remonſtrances of his parliament, he found 
it neceſſary to remove her from court. The indo- 


lence alſo naturally attendant on old age and infirmities 
had made him in a great meaſure reſign the adminiſtra- 


tion into the hands of the duke of Lancaſter, who was 
far from being popular, and therefore greatly weaken- 


ed that affection which the people had hitherto borne 
to the perſon and government of Edward. The 


prince of Wales ſaw with regret theſe diſorders, but 


was incapable of finding a remedy for them: the 
aſpiring diſpoſition of his brother, now augmented by 
the king's inattention to the affairs of government, 
made him apprehenſive for his ſon's ſucceſſion, not- 
withſtanding the ſteps he had taken for his ſecurity: 
he however founded his hopes on the ſuperior love of 
the nation for himſelf, and truſted that it wopld ex- 
tend to his offspring. ; 8 
After languiſhing for more than ten years, the 
rince's diſorder at length turned to a calenture or 
urning fever, which put an end to his life on the 8th 


of June 1376, in the forty- ſixth year of his age. 


Excluſtve of his heroic actions, nothing can give poſ- 
terity a juſter idea of his worth and virtue than the 
general lamentation which ſucceeded his untimely 
death, and the earneſt deſire of every rank that the ſon 
of ſo great a father might ſit on the throne of his an- 


ceſtors, Both houſes of parliament paid all imaginable 
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| to his memory; they unanimouſly eſted 
— attend 2 — ; wt, to 
manifeſt the affection they bore him, their firſt delibe- 
rations after his death were employed in making a pro- 
per provifion for his ſon, confirming the ſucceſ- 
fion to him. The king himſelf was no leſs affected 
at this melancholy eyent; and though he had already 
experienced the loſs of ſeveral of his; children, ſome of 
them even in the bloom of life, park.cularly the duke 
of Clarence nis ſecond ſon, on this occaſion he was 
much more ſenſibly grieved. But amidft this univer- 
ſal ſorrow, that of the princeſs was the moſt ſevere: 
notwithſtanding death had made ſuch flow advances, 
and his conqueſt had long been certain, yet, when the 
fatal hour arrived that was to level to the duſt the man ; 
whom ſhe loved with unabating ardour, her fortitude | 
forſook her, and ſhe bewailed his loſs with all the ſoft- 
3 ̃²˙ ( 5 | 
5 Never was a tribute of grief more juſfly paid than 
to this deſerving prince, who, from the earlieſt period 
of his life to the hour of his diffolution, excelled in all 
"thoſe virtues and accompliſhments which entitled him 
to the character of a great and or man. In private 
life he enjoyed, in an eminent degree, all thoſe _ 
_ cations thatenabled him to perform every ſocial duty; 
and ſo greatly was he beloved by thoſe whom he 
honoured with his friendſhip, that the lord Greilly, 
captal de Buſche, at that time a priſoner in France, be- 
moaned his loſs in ſo a fingular manner, that his death, 
which happened ſoon after that of his royal maſter, is 
ſuppoſed to have proceeded from his exceſs of = 
As a prince, he was adorned with all thoſe ſhining 
qualities which caſt a luftre on his exalted ſtation : his 
turn of mind was exactly ſuited to that propenſity for 
martial deeds which was ſo much the taſte of the age 
in which he lived; bat though he commanded armies 
and gained unparalleled victories, when others begin to 
learn the art of war, yet his mind was not elated with 
2 e conqueſt. 
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conqueſt. His valour and military talents, great as 
they were, formed the ſmalleſt part. of his merit; his 
generoſity, humanity, affability and moderation, gained 
him the approbation of the whole world ; and the 
moſt ſhining of ancient and modern hiſtory never pro- 
duced a character in which ſo many virtues centered 


untinged by any vices. Though deſervedly renown- 


ed for wiſdom, juſtice, and liberality, the chief of all 
his mental accompliſhments were humility and piety ; 
from theſe he derived that fortitude and reſolution 
which enabled him to brave unnumbered foes, whilſt 
they induced him to aſcribe to Omnipotence the glory 
of all his actions. Walſingham, an old hiſtorian of 
credit, thus emphatically writes of him: The good 
fortune of England, as if it had been inherent in his 
perſon, flouriſhed in his health, languiſhed in his ſick- 


_ neſs, and expired at his death; with whom died all 


the hope of Engliſhmen. During his life they feared 
no invaſion of the enemy, nor encounter in battle; 
for he aſſailed no nation but he overcame, and beſieg- 
ed no city that he did not take.” | 

The prince's body, after being embalmed, lay ſe- 


veral days in ſtate; an infinite number of all ranks 


flocked to pay their laſt ſad homage to their beloved 
prince, whilſt every eye or tongue proclaimed the af- 
fectionate emotions of their hearts, and the — 
of that merit which called forth ſuch univerſal enco- 


miums. It was then carried in a ſtately hearſe drawn 


Prinripal peers and prelates of his realm. 


by twelve horſes (the whole court and both houſes of 


parliament attending in mourning) through the city to 
Canterbury cathedral, where it was interred with 

at funeral pomp. Charles, the French king, 
in the true ſpirit of noble gallantry which adorned 
that age, though an enemy, diſtinguiſhed alſo the 
prince's exalted merit, by age. his obſequies 
with great ſolemnity at Paris, attended by all the 


A mag» 
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A magnificent monument of grey marble was ſhort, 
ly after erected over his grave, on which lies his por- 
traiture made of copper gilt: the tomb is in excellent 
preſervation, decorated with eſcutcheons of copper en- 
amelled, with his arms and devices; on an iron bar 

| over it are placed an helmet, a coat of mail, and gaunt- 
lets; and on a. pillar adjoining is a ſhield richly dia-. 
pered with gold: the real armour he is ſaid to have 
uſed in battle. But this ſumptous monument has no 
other epitaph than the following lines in old French, 

and ſome monkiſh verſes in the ſame language, which 
ſerve only to put the reader in remembrance of the 
common fate of human greatneſs, without enumerat- 

ing any of-the virtues or glorious. deeds of this great 
prince, which the occaſion ſo particularly demanded : 

* Cy giſt. le noble. Prince Monſieur Edward, aiſnez Filz 

du tres noble Roy Edward Tiers, jadis Prince d Aqui- 

. tain & de Galles, Duc de Cornwaille,' & Compte de 
Ceſtre; qui moruſt en la feſte de la Trinits, queſtoit le viii. 
Jour de Juin, Pan de grace mil trois cenx ſeptante ſiſine. 

L' Ame de qui Dieu eit mercie, Amen. Thus tranſla- 

ted: © Here lieth the noble prince the lord Edward, 
eldeſt ſon of the moſt noble king Edward the third, 
late prince of Aquitaine and of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Cheſter; who died on the feaſt of 
Trinity, which was on the eighth day of June, in the 
year of grace one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- 

- fix., On whoſe ſoul God have mercy, Amen.” The 
verſes are too contemptible for inſertion. This ſhews 
the low ebb of learning at that period: it was not till 
the fifteenth century, when the art of printing was firſt 
brought into England, that literature began to flouriſh, 
or that the Engliſh. language was reduced to. any. de- 

gree of purity ; before that time a barbarous French or 
Latin were made uſe of in all records and public deeds, 
King Edward ſurvived his heroic ſon about ten 
months, expiring in the ſixty-fifth year of his "80, 
and the ffty-fir of his reign, © His grand wiſh ha 
| ever 
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ever been to leave the poſſeſſion of a throne he had 
filled ſo long, and with ſo much dignity, to ſo worthy 
a ſucceſſor ; but, being diſappointed, he ſeemed to live 
without any comfort, or the leaſt enjoyment of life. 
England was thus deprived at once of two princes, its 
chief ornaments and ſupport; and the people were 
now ſenſible of the irreparable loſs they had ſuſtained. 
The reign of Edward III; was not only one of the 
longeſt, but alſo the moſt glorious, which occurs in the 
annals of this nation: his victories over the French 
place his name foremoſt among the Engliſh heroes, and 
. cauſe it to deſcend with renown to poſterity. The do- 
meſtic goverment of this prince 1s no leſs worthy of 
commemoration, and proves that he was poſſeſſed of 
all thoſe eminent talents which are neceſſary both for a 
legiſlator and a warrior. The turbulence of the great 
barons being curbed, the parliament during his reign 
roſe into greater conſideration, and acquired a more 
regular authority, than in any former times; and king 
ward took no ſteps of moment without conſulting 
them, and obtaining their approbation. A prince of 
ſo much ſenſe and ſpirit as Edward, and who had hum- 


bled the ſuperior power of France, could not fubmit 


to the tyrranny of the court of Rome; he conſequently 
much abridged the papal uſurpation over his kingdom, 
notwithſtanding it had been ſo long eſtabliſhed, in com- 
mon with other ſtates. | 
Theſe encomiums proceed from a contemplation of 
the general tenor of his reign, whilſt yet his mind was 
in its vigour, and before he became incapacitated by 
e from acting with prudence and reſolution. The 
latter days of this monarch (as before obſerved) were 


not unclouded: had his ſun ſet with its meridian ſplen- 


dor, his regal character would have been unblemi ed; 
but was it to be expected from ſo long a reign ? the 


brighteſt geniuſſes are the ſooneſt exhauſted ; and the 


greater the exertion of the mental faculties the quicker 


their decay. He was not however ſo inſenſible to 


the 
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the public intereſt, but that he ſincerely lamented the 
lob of 228 ike ſon; and whilſt he funk under the 
th for his people and himſelf. His ſub- 
jects 0 reſpected him even amidſt his failings; the 
remembrance of his former nt conduct, and the 
glories of his reign, ſuppreſſed for a time their mur- 
murs; nor was it till his imprudencies became perni- 
cious to the kingdom, that they made any vigorous 
tion to them. Bur hom degrading a ceverſe to 
his former glory did this great prince experience in his 
. aſt moments! Some time before his death he had re- 
moved from his palace at Eltham to Sheen in Surrey, 
that he might indulge uninterrupted the infatuation 
which he had ſuffered to overwhelm him, and enjoy, 
without reſtraint, the company of his r miſ 


5 treſs. The fatigues of his youth having greatly im- 


paired his conſtitution, the infirmities of age came up- 
on him before they were to be expected from the com- 

mon courſe of nature; enervated alſo by indolence and 

- riot, to which he was unaccuſtomed, but which he 
- encouraged to obliterate his grief, a malignant fever, 
the fatai conſequence, found him an eaſy prey, and 
ſoon put an end to his exiſtence. When his diſorder 
became fo violent as to leave no hope af his recovery, 
all his attendants forſook him; even Alice herſelf, on 
whom he had laviſhed his favours with ſo profuſe a 
hand, and for whoſe ſake he had incurred the diſplea- 


' fare of his even the faithleſs Alice, before he 


could be inſenſible of her ingratitude, ſhewed on how 
weak a foundation the fabric of her boaſted love had 
been reared. Whilft he was yet in the agonies of 
death, with the utmoſt coolneſs ſhe ftript him of his 
rings and jewels, leaving him without one domeſtic to 
cloſe his eyes, or to do the laſt ſad offices to his breath- 
leſs corſe. The retired manner in which he had lately 
| lived, ſecluded from his nobles and the principal offi- 
cers of his houſhold, could alone have rendered this 
treatment r Thus * of comfort and 

Bk aſliſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, and in a condition to which very few even of 
the 22 of . ſubjects were ever reduced, the 
mighty Edward lay expiring, when a prieſt, urged 
humanity and the duty of 2 — — 
his bed: perceiving him ſtill to breathe, he — to 
adminiſter ſome ſpiritual comfort to him, and for a 
while detained his lingering foul, till, having expreſſed 
a 15 ſenſe of ſorrow and contrition for the errors of 
his life, he died pronouncing the name of his Saviour. 
How obſcure the exit of a prince whoſe reign had 
been the moſt brilliant of any monarch that had eyer 
ſwayed the ſceptre of England! Was it poſſible to 
conceive his feelings when he found himſelf thus aban- 
doned, and reduced to a fituation ſo extreme from 
what he had ever been accuſtomed to ! how humilia- 
ting muſt we ſuppoſe them to be! nor would they 
afford a leſs inſtructive lecture on the vanity of hu- 
man greatneſs than thoſe of the wiſeſt of kings. e 
_ King Edward's poſterity by his queen, Philippa of 
Hainault, were numerous, and diſgraced not their royal 
parents: the eldeft of them was Edward the Black 
rince, whoſe glorious actions and virtues have been 
here recorded; his ſecond ſon (for ſuch as died in their 
- Infancy are unnoticed) was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
who of all the family reſembled moſt his father and 
eldeſt brother in their noble qualities. By Elizabeth, 
daughter and heireſs to the earl of Ulſter, he left one 
princeſs, who was afterwards married to Edmund Mor- 
_ timer, earl of March, and from whom king EdwardTV. 
was, lineally deſcended. The third of this illuſtrious 
rogeny was John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
ſon ſeized on the Engliſh throne, and reigned under 
the title of Henry the fourth. Edmund, created earl 
of Cambridge by his father, and ſome years after duke 
of York by his nephew Richard the ſecond, was the 
next of this royal family ; and Thomas duke of Glou- 
ceeſter, the fifth and laſt, King Edward had alſo four 
daughters, for all of whom their father found ſuitable 
matches. | | | "=T 
Vol. I. No. 14, 31 King 
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- + 1 the third was undoubtedly one of the 
eateſt princes that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of Eng- 
h Bad; whether we reſpect him as a. warrior or laws 
giver, 'a/monarch; or a man. He poſſeſſed the cou- 
tage and romantic ſpirit of Alexander; the penetration, 
che fortitude, the poliſhed! manners, of Julius; the 
magnificence, the liberality, the wiſdom of Auguſtus 
Cefar. He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped; with a 
. e e 5 He excelled all his 
TFontemporaries in feats of arms and perſonal addreſs. 
He was courteous, affable, and eloquent; of a free 
deportment, and agreeable converſation; and had the 
art of commanding the affection of his ſubjects with- 
out ſeeming to ſolicit popularity. He was a noble 
and cenſtitutional knight; and his example diffuſed 
the ſpirit of chivalry through the whole nation. In 
imitation of the youthful monarch,, who. delighted in 
- tilts and tournaments, every mdiyidual betook himſelf 
to the exerciſe of arms, every breaft plowed with emu- 
lation, every heart panted with the thirſt of glory; 
and when he took the field, there was not a fader 
in the yrs who did not. ſerve . ſentiment, and 
ght for reputation. The love, of glory was certainly 
— minant paſſion of Edward, to the gratifica- 
tion of which he did not ſeruple to ſacriſice the feels 
ings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the 
intereſt of his country; and nothing could have in- 
duced or enabled his people to bear the load of taxes 
with which they were encumbered in his reign, but 
the love and admiration of his perſon, the fame of his 
victories, and the excellent laws and regulations, which 
the parliament enacted with his advice and concur- 

0 


Before we proceed to enter upon the reign of his 
. n Richard the ſecond, it will be neceſſary. to in- 
form our readers of ſome circumſtances which occurred 
during this long and glorious reign, which could not be 
introduced in the order of time in which they hap- 
pened, without breaking the thread of the narrative. 
2 | Nutmerous 
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Numerous are the inſtances which occur, of the 
care talcen by Edward III. to maintain to England the 
ſovereignty of the ſurrounding ſeas ; particularly in the 
peace made with king John of France; wherein Ed- 
ward renounces all title to Normandy, but expreſsly 
reſerves to himſelf all the iſlands dependent thereupon, .-. | 
that he might preſerve his juriſdiction of the ſea en- 
tire. In his commiſſions alſo to admirals, and infe- 
rior officers, he frequently ſtiles himſelf ſovereign of 
the Englifh ſeas, _— that he derived this title 
from his 11 is parliaments likewiſe, in 
the preambles to their bills, aſſert, that it was a thing 
notorious to foreign nations, that the king of Eng- 
land, in right of his crown, was ſovereign of the ſeas. 
In November 1349, a ſquadron of Spaniſh or Caſti- 
lan ſhips failed up the Garonne; and, in violation f 
the peace at that time ſubſiſting between England 
and Spain, ſeized on ſeveral Engliſh ſhips in the har- 
bour of Bourdeaux, freighted with wine; after having 
inhumanly murdered. the ſeamen, they made prizes of 
the ſhips. Edward was not a monarch diſpoſed to 
paſs by fuch a flagrant outrage ; he, therefore, immedi- - 
ately prepared for an Ten 37 revenge. Having intelli- . 
gence that a ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips, richly laden, 
were on the point of returning to Flanders, he drew 
together a fleet of fifty fajl, at Sandwich, on board of 
which he embarked in perſon, with the prince of 
Wales, the earls of Lancaſter, Northampton, War- 
wick, Saliſbury, Huntingdon, Arundel, and Glou- 
ceſter, with many other perſons of diſtinction. They 
came within fight of the Spaniſh fleet on the coaſt of 
Suſſex, near Winchelſea: it conſiſted of forty-four 
large carracks, which the writers of thoſe times de- 
ſcribe as huge floating caſtles, greatly ſuperior to the 
Engliſh ſhips, The attack was begun by the Eng- 
liſh with great fury, whilſt the Spaniards defended 
themſelves as reſolutely; and, when overpowered, 
refuſed quarter when 8 them, preferring death 
« 312 to 
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to bondage. Twenty-four of theſe ſhips, richly laden, 
were brought into the Engliſh harbours ; the reſt, 
with difficulty, eſcaped. To perpetuate the memory 
of this victory, the king — 2 a gold medal to be 
ſtruck, on which he was repreſented ſtanding in the 
midſt of a ſhip, with his ſword drawn, with this inſerip- 
tion: The Avenger of Merchants. Before this deci- 
five battle, the Spaniards, or Caſtilians, ſeemed to 
- threaten no leſs than the total deſtruction of the Eng- 
liſh navy. To ſuch a pitch of arrogance had this 
power ariſen, that we find by a proclamation iſſued by 
ward the third, which is In ahve in Rymer's Fæ- 
dera, that they © aſpired to reign maſters of the Eng- 
liſh ſeas, and even tened to invade and ſubdue the 
kingdom.“ But the language of Spain was hereupon 
2 changed, being reduced to ſue for a truce, in- 
ſtead of menacing conqueſt. By this truce, which 
| was to continue for twenty years, the fiſhermen of 
Caſtile and Biſcay were permitted to fiſh in the ha- 
22 of England and Bretagne, paying the cuſtomary 
Auties. | | 4 
The proſecuting continental wars, however, not onl 
exhauſted the ſtate, but, drove the king to ſuch neceſ- 
ſities, that he thrice pawned his crown: firſt in the 
ſeventeenth year of his reign, beyond the ſeas; again 
m the twenty-fourth, to Sir John Waſenham, another 
merchant ; and again in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
to the ſame perſon ; in whoſe hands it then lay eight 
years, through the king's inability to redeem it. 
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A | 
DRIAN, emperor, oppoſes the Caledonian Britons, and builds 
the famous wall, eighty miles in length, which bears his 
name, 63. | 
AG RICOLA arrives in England, 59; reduces Angleſea, 60; carries 
the Roman arms into Scotland, 6x ; recalled from Britain, 62. 
ALFRED the Great, $7 ; penetrates into the Daniſh camp, 38; de- 
feats and ſubdues the Danes, 88, 89, &c. his wiſe government, 9x. 
ASSES EA reduced by Suetonius, 56; again reduced by Agri- 
cola, 60. g a b 
ARTHUR, king of Britain, 76; his exploits, 77, &c. eſtabliſhes the 
order of the round table, 78; =» death, 79. 


BaTTLE of Cæſar with the Britons on his firſt landing, 38; various 
other battles between Cæſar and the Britons, 41, 44, &c. &c. 
battle between Claudius and the Britons, 53 ; between Oſtorius 
and Caractacus, 54; between the Romans and Boadicea, 59; 
battle of Grainſbraine-hill, 6x ; various battles between the Bri- 
tons and Saxons, 73; battle of Banſdown, 7; of Eddington, 88; 
between Edmund Ironſide and Canute, 114; of Aſhdown, or Aſ- 
- ſington, 115; of Abergwilly, 119; between the Danes and Scots, 
119; between Harold king of England and Halfagar king of Nor- 
way, previous to the battle of Haſtings ; battle of Haſtings, 133 ; of 
Eveſham, 280; of Halidown-hill, zog; of Creſſy, 322 ; of Poic- 
tiers, 352; of Najara, 399. ; 
BOADICEA, queen of the Britons, her valour and ſufferings, 58, 59. 
BRITATN, how divided at its firſt invaſion by the Romans, 30; di- 
vided-by the emperor Severus, 63; and again by Conſtantine the 
Great, 64; ſtate of its inhabitants in early time, 33; religion and 
overnment, 35; finally abandoned by the Romans, 67; ſubd 
br the Saxons, 72 ; by the N Pak | 
Cs, his firſt invaſion of Britain, 32; his landing, 37; his fleet 
. much damaged by a ſtorm, 39; retires into Gaul, 42; his ſecond 
landing in Britain, 42; various battles, 43, &c. concludes a treaty 
with the Britons, 47; and finally quits the iſland, 48. 
.CaLlais.taken by Edward the third, 337; Sir Emeric de Pavia 
bribed to betray it again to the French, 340; the plot turned 
againſt the French, 341. 2 
CANUTE, 113, 114; becomes king on the death of Edmund Iron- 
\ ſide, 116; reduces the Scots, 120; his death, 121. 
CASSIBELAN, king of the Trinobantes, 44, : 
CARACTACUS, king of the Britons, 54; defeated by Oſtorius Sca- 
- pula, and ſent to Rome, 55; his behaviour, 55, 56. 
CERDIC, a Saxon prince, deſcended from Woden, 75 
CHIVALRY, riſe and progreſs of, 5; among the Scythians and 
Germans, 9; among the Spaniards, &c. 15; the ſubject con- 
. 
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em q Ports, their inſtitution, 164; and rivileges, 1 

CLavupius, the Roman emperor, lands in 2 12 Kae the 
Britons in a bloody battle, 33 

Caoss- so de ſcribed, 70. 

Dan en, origin of, 106. 

Dans land in England, 84; groeral maſſacre of 3 an con- 
_quer the kingdom, 118. 


'Div1vs, a Roman general in Britain, 6. 

Dorzasba r- hook, compoſed by er. ee the Conquer- 
or, 14. 

Davins, ceremonies of, 36, . 

Dune TAR, 97). 10a, 104, 1054 &e . his arrogance and cruelty, . 


EDGAR, 100; his 3 — n, 101; kills Athelwold, and 
marries 


Elfrida, 1033 cauſes all t the wolves in England to be de- 


ſtroyed, 103; his death, 104. 
ED une Ironſide, 114; his unſueceſsful ont to retain 1 8 7 


_ Enpwand the . 

_ EpwarD the Martyr, by order of Wikis, T 
Epwand:'i.- crowned at Weſtminſter, 282; entirely fa fa ack the 
Welch, and unites the kingdom to England as a principality, 284 


: "WG fubdues Scotland, 286; quelle divers r rn 


288; his death, 291. 

Epward II. purſues the war againſt the Scots, 291; Aceh the 
People by the favours he beſtows. on Gaveſton and Spencer, $1 
execution of theſe two favourites, 292, 294; he is depoſed, and 
foon aſter murdered, > 398 3 his character, 297. 

EpwazD III. crowned in his father's life-time, 295; marries Phi- 


his expeditions againſt the Scots, 304; aſſerts his claims ta 
— cromn of France, 306; his firſt campaign, 307; defeats the 
 Boenchi.at ſea, 3123 befeges Tournay, 313; makes a truce with 
| - Philip, 304 ; fails for-Normandy, 320; takes and plunders Caen, 
321; belieges Calais, 339; which fubmits to him, 347; makes a 
truce with the French, and returns home, 339; inſtitutes the order 
bb the garter, 344; defeats the Spaniards av ſea, 346; determines 
_ a diſpute between two foreign knights, 347; returns into France 
with a numerous army, 373 3 marches towards Paris, but after- 
wards withdraws into Bretagne, 377; makes a treaty with the 
— 3793 returns to England, 381 ; re- aſſumes the title ofking 
* of France, 410 ;; his death and character, 4 zo et ſeq 
EpwaRrD the Black Prince, ſon of Edward UL. is khightod by his 
—  Ather in Normandy, 320; gains the battle of Creſly, 3294 re- 
turns to England to raiſe ſu pplies, 43 his ſucceſſes. in France, 
350, &c. returns to England with — n king of France, his pri- 
| . ; marries the counteſs of Kent, 384; created prinee of 
Aquitaine, 384; ſets out for his-principality, 355; engagesin th 
cauſe of Pedro the Cruel, 390 his ſucceſs; 399; is feiged with 
un incurable diſeaſe, 401; loſes a rt of Aquitaine, 410, 414, &e: 
takes the field to repel. the invaders, 4x5 j recovers. the city of 
Limoges, 420 5 5 is plundered and burnt, 4¹⁴ returns to 
37 I England 


* 


dom, 115; his death, 116. | [ 


2 ,3005 takes the reins of government into his own hands, 


[ 


; — = ri ee bard tte * * 
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8 for the benefit of his native air, 424 ; ſurrenders to o dis 
: — er the N of Aquitaine, 426; dies; 427. 
EcBEkr, fit ge of England, $1 ; his death, $4. 
Eteivs; 98; g 9m; her tragical death, 100, 
ribes 


ETHELRED b the Danes to depart from England; 106, We. 
„lr into Normandy, 112 ; his Aue 113 ; and death, 114. _ 


Fevpar goveratagnt explained, 6 feudal -militia, 250, 267. 


Gm. earl, nis firſt exploits,' 117; revolts againſt Edwardthe 
Cone 1243 flies into Flanders, 165 his eſtates confiſcated, 
* he is reconciled to the xing 126 3 His death ibid.” . 
Boobwry Sands, their original formation, 126, 163; 
Gossen, Sir Bertrand; an accompliſhed French knig A2 
. priſoner. by 2 John 8 and ranſomed, 38 


part wgainit : Cruel, king o ea 389; taken — 
F 402; his releaſe, 4044 be domintns ke che Black 
rigce in France, 40% 


neue n of earl Godwin, ſaccecds we father in Ns employ 
ments, 126; his ambition, 1393 becomes acquainted 
duke of Normandy' s defi ** the crown, rol z endeavours to | 
ha enereaſe His own pppula r2g; is crownet' king; 1306; fur. ' * 
© "monedto relign the crown to 5 the duke of N 130 loſes 
his 1 2 fe at the battle of Natty | 
Hows 8 lis brother Witkam R 2835 grant 2 cflax- 
terof ie ibid. his dif 1 ner ergy, 182, 176; mar- 
, niece of Ede gar Athelin „ his le 


33 1 5 conquers Normandy, 1653 each of nis! on, 1225 


Rv II. BRAN to Stephen, 181; the extent of his dominion 
8 the We . CP et diſputes with the clergy, 183; ih 
quers Ireland, 190; diſſentions with his children, 215, 219; does 
penance at thetomb of Thomas-a-Becket; 218; his eath, 122. 
HENRT III. crowned in his infancy, 268; his encouragement A 
0 foreigners, 271; renews Magna Charta, bat. ſoon forgets 
© engagements, 274; his ** 282. 


intiivs. cont ety herthh, n N 


Joan ſucceeds to the crown on the death of Richard Carur'de Tad, 
233; his ctraradter, 233, 448; ſuſpected of margeringhis nephew 
Arthur, 235; diſputes with the barons and clergy, 235, &c. ex- 


= communicated, 237; puts himſelf under the prot "of tie 
pe, 239; his oubte-dealing, * at length ſigns N | 
ö 2433 dies, 248: — K 4 441 4 
Rubies: ceremonies at his creation, 1. 3 4 4 


 Kni6GuT-ſervice, 22. 
Kick of honour and knight of -— their difference, 22 : 


W. 0 CuanTa PART Wo Blk, John, -244; renewed by Heary 


1 daughter of Henry I. 171; her diſputes with Stephen 
for the crown, 173 a compromiſe takes place, 180. 1 
ORMAN 


| | Ronan fle, their arms and kühnen, t. 8 


= 4 v 
oy , 4 , : - 
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OsTORLUS Scapula arrives in ritain, 533 def CE 
and ſends him.to Rome, 55; his death, 56. 85 0s us, 


; ants the Cruel, King of Sp; pain, driven from his throng; þ 
plores the alliſtance; 95 Kaward the Black Prince, 390 3+ hiS4 | Hong 
"$6 _ 2,400; exerciſes freſh' e ubjects after Tecover- 
$ throne, 405; his FRO „„ * 
| N rages in England, 


£5 - . * k 
” - 


ener pd ueen of Edward III, e e in his i. | 


fence,. 
- tune 8 ed by the K 1 5 * $5.4 EL urs Obie devote 
h, 425: 


- citiz Calais 
A MIA ads in, elne. Wy po. ae is 


Joined by the emperor CI dips, bk 
Apo ſucceeds his father Henry II. 22 3 EO "WP the 


x dach N 239 3, d 232 * ne. a renn 5 Ki. 5 17 N 


- Baxoxs invited = the Britons t. to 1 againſt the Scots and 
Picts, 69; whom they defeat in a bloody battle, 30; turn their 
arms againſt the Britons, 72; driven out by Vortimer, 733 re- 
- turn again, and found the firſt Saxon Kingdom, 74. 
* and Pitts rayage the Roman territories in Britain, 65; re. 
. duced by Theodoſius, ibid. recommence their ravages on the 
_ __ departure of the Romans from Britain, 64, &c. 
Sryzkvs, the Roman emperor, undertakes the conqueſt of Cale- 
donia or Scotland, 63. 


5 Sexes au ſeizes an the crown at the death of Henry 1. 1747 his 


180. 


1 Vaulious, his expedition againſt Angleſea, 56. 


Tae -Becket made Ander of Canterbury, 183; j his 
haughtineſs, 184; leaves the kingdom, 138; n on which 
he behaves with bis uſual arrogance, 189; ) kirk eath 190. 


"8 | s 3 deſcribed, 18, * N 521 


2 of Britain, 6 73; &c. | 
Yar! ns of Britain, d. WE theSaxons, 735 > his death, ibid. 


8 WrLiian the Conguerer lands in Suſſex, 133; gains the battle of 

| 1 Haſtings, .. x36 ; 18 crowned at weleher, 1374. oppreſſes the 
N | Engliſh, 139, „Kc. rebellion of his ſons, 145 his death, 152. 

WrLIaX II. purſues the fame line of oppreſſion i father had 


done, 53 ; tas 8 with the e 150 His death, 159. 
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„Mah Land, 32243 his exploits, 7205 arret 5:90, Hig dete 2273. 
H 2 7 his q 5 75 


defeats. N Scots, 3345 o-Calars; at that 
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